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Earth — Ocean — Air — With  what  events,  ed  to  their  study  by  the  double  motive  of 
moral  and  physical — with  what  sympathies,  a  temporal  and  spiritual  interest,  and  of  an 
social  and  domestic — with  what  interests,  inborn  and  rational  curiosity, 
present  and  future,  are  these  magic  words  When  we  stand  before  the  magnificent 
indissolubly  associated  !  When  we  view,  landscape  of  hill  and  dale,  of  glade  and  fo- 
as  from  afar,  our  terrestrial  ball,  wheeling  rest,  of  rill  and  cataract — with  its  rich  fore- 
its  course  round  the  central  sun,  and  per-  ground  at  our  feet,  and  its  distant  horizon 
forming  with  unerring  precision,  its  daily  on  the  deep,  or  on  the  mountain  range  tipped 
circuit,  we  see  it  but  as  a  single  planet  of  with  ice,  or  with  fire,  the  mind  reverts  to 
the  system — we  admire  the  grandeur  of  the  that  primaeval  epoch,  when  the  everlasting 
terraqueous  mass,  and  the  mind,  in  its  ex-  hills  were  upheaved  from  the  ocean,  when 
panding  survey,  is  soon  lost  in  the  abyss  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  was  laid  down  and 
space,  and  among  the  infinities,  in  number  hardened,  when  its  waters  were  enchannel- 
and  in  magnitude,  of  revolving  worlds,  ed  in  its  riven  pavement,  when  its  breast 
But,  occupying  as  we  do,  a  fixed  place  upon  was  smoothed  and  chiselled  by  the  diluvian 
its  surface — treading  its  verdant  plains —  1  wave,  and  when  its  burning  entrails  burst 
surveying  its  purple-lighted  hills — gazing  from  their  prison-house,  and  disclosed  the 
upon  its  interminable  expanse  of  waters,  fiery  secrets  of  their  birth, 
and  looking  upward  to  the  blue  ether  which  When  we  turn  tp  the  peaceful  ocean,  ex¬ 
canopies  the  whole,  the  imagination  quits '  panding  its  glassy  mirror  to  the  sun,  embo- 
the  contemplation  of  the  universe,  and  pon-  j  soraing  in  its  dove-like  breast  the  blue  vault 
ders  over  the  mysterious  realities  around,  above,  and  holding  peaceful  communion 
The  chaos,  the  creation,  the  deluge,  the  with  its  verdant,  or  its  rocky  shores,  the 
earthquake,  the  volcano,  and  the  thunder- !  mind  is  carried  back  to  that  early  period 
bolt,  press  themselves  upon  our  thoughts,  j  when  darkness  was  over  the  face  of  the  deep 
and  while  they  mark  the  physical  history  j — when  the  waters  were  gathered  into  the 
of  the  past,  they  foreshadow  the  dreaded ,  hollow  of  the  land — and  when  the  broken- 
convulsions  of  the  future.  Associated  with  |  up  fountains  of  the  deep  consigned  the  whole 
our  daily  interests  and  fears,  and  emblazon-  j  earth,  with  its  living  occupants,  to  a  watery 
ing  in  awful  relief,  our  relation  to  the  Great  grave.  But  while  we  thus  linger  in  thought 
Being  that  ordained  them,  we  are  summon-'  Over  the  ocean  picture,  thus  placid  and  se- 
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rene,  we  are  reminded  of  the  mighty  influ¬ 
ences  which  it  obeys.  Dragged  over  its  co¬ 
ral  bed  by  an  agency  unseen,  and  stirred  to 
its  depths  by  the  raging  tempest,  the  god-* 
dess  of  peace  is  transformed  into  a  Fury — 
lashing  the  very  heavens  with  its  breakers 
— bursting  the  adamantine  barriers  which 
confine  it — sweeping  away  the  strongholds 
of  man,  and  engulphing  in  its  waves  the 
mightiest  of  his  floating  bulwarks. 

But  it  is  in  the  pure  atmosphere  which  we 
breathe,  and  within  the  ethereal  envelope 
of  our  globe,  that  the  most  remarkable  revo¬ 
lutions  must  have  been  effected  ;  and  it  is 
in  this  region,  also,  that  nature  presents  us, 
in  our  own  day,  with  the  most  fearful  con¬ 
trasts — with  the  most  peaceful  repose  of  the 
elements,  and  the  most  terrific  exhibition 
of  their  power.  The  primaeval  transition 
from  the  chaos  of  the  atmosphere  to  a  pure 
and  cloudless  sky,  must  have  been  the  result 
of  frequent  and  convulsive  actions.  The 
exhalations  from  the  green  and  fermenting 
earth — the  gaseous  currents  from  its  heat¬ 
ed  crust,  the  empoisoned  miasmata  from  its 
crevices  and  pores,  and  the  watery  vapors 
from  putrid  lake  and  troubled  sea,  must  have 
formed  an  insalubrious  compound,  which  it 
required  the  electric  stroke  to  purify  and 
decompose.  While  there  was  yet  no  light 
on  the  earth,  and^  the  sun  and  moon  were 
veiled  with  thick  darkness,  the  “  waters 
above  the  firmament”  must  have  descended 
in  torrents — the  hailstorm  must  have  rush¬ 
ed  from  the  upper  air,  and  the  tempest,  and 
the  lightning,  and  the  thunderbolt,  must 
have  combined  their  tremendous  energies, 
heforo  the  rebellious  elements  were  insu¬ 
lated  and  subdued.  In  now  contemplating 
the  aerial  granary  which  so  peacefully  sur¬ 
rounds  and  sustains  us,  we  could  scarcely 
anticipate  the  character  and  extent  of  its 
abnormal  phases.  The  same  powers  which 
were  needed  for  its  original  distillation,  seem 
to  be  required  to  maintain  it  salubrious  and 
pure ;  and  though  these  powers  are  in  daily 
operation  near  us  and  around  us,  we  know 
them  only  as  destroying  agents,  and  take 
little  interest  in  the  wonderful  arrange¬ 
ments  which  they  subserve. 

When  on  a  Sabbath  morn  the  sounds  of 
busy  life  are  hushed,  and  all  nature  seems 
recumbent  in  sleep,  how  deathlike  is  the  re¬ 
pose  of  the  elements — yet  how  brief  and 
ephemeral  is  its  duration  !  The  zephyr 
whispers  its  gentle  breathings ;  the  aspen 
leaf  tiies  to  twitter  on  its  stalk  ;  the  pulse 
of  the  distant  waterfall  beats  with  its  recur¬ 
ring  sound  ;  the  howl  of  the  distant  forest 
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forewarns  us  of  the  breeze  that  moves  it ; 
the  mighty  tempest  supervenes,  cutting 
down  its  battalions  of  vegetable  life,  whirl¬ 
ing  into  the  air  the  dwellings  and  the  de¬ 
fences  of  man,  and  dashing  the  proudest  of 
his  war-ships  against  the  ocean  cliffs,  or 
sinking  them  beneath  the  ocean  waves. 
When  thus  awakened  from  her  peaceful 
trance,  nature  often  summons  to  the  con¬ 
flict  her  fiercest  powers  of  destruction.  The 
electric  agents — those  ministers  of  fire, 
which  rule  so  peacefully  when  resting  in 
I  equilibrium,  and  which  play  so  gently  in  the 
summer  lightning-sheet,  or  so  gaily  in  the 
auroral  beams — frequently  break  loose  from 
their  bonds,  to  frighten  and  destroy.  When 
the  heat  of  summer  has  drawn  up  into  the 
atmosphere  an  excess  of  moisture,  and 
charged  the  swollen  clouds  with  conflicting 
electricities,  the  dissevered  elements  rush 
into  violent  re-union,  and  compress  in  their 
fiery  embrace  the  vaporous  mass  which  they 
animate.  Torrents  of  rain,  and  cataracts 
of  hail,  emerge  from  the  explosion,  and 
even  stony  and  metallic  meteors  rush  in  li¬ 
quid  fire  from  the  scene.  The  forked  light¬ 
ning-bolt  flies  with  death  on  its  wing,  rend¬ 
ing  the  oak-trunk  with  its  wedge  of  fire, 
and  transfixing  with  its  lurid  dagger  the 
stalwart  frame  of  man  and  of  beast ;  and 
before  life  is  extinct,  the  thunder-clap  rolls, 
in  funereal  echo,  from  cloud  to  cloud,  and 
from  hill  to  hill,  as  if  a  shout  were  pealed 
from  the  cloud  of  witnesses,  in  mockery  of 
the  h(ilplessness  of  man,  and  in  triumph  over 
his  fall. 

A  subject  embracing  topics  like  these, 
connected  with  the  past  history  and  the 
present  condition  of  our  globe,  must  neces¬ 
sarily  possess  an  exciting  interest ;  and  it 
is  strange  that,  in  our  language,  no  sepa¬ 
rate  work  has  appeared,  in  which  the  grand 
truths  of  physical  geography  are  illustrated 
and  explained.  From  our  youth  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  look  at  the  earth,  or  its 
delineations,  as  mapped  into  regions,  from 
which  the  great  boundaries  of  nature  are 
effaced.  Empires  purchased  by  blood,  and 
held  by  force,  are,  in  the  political  geogra¬ 
phy  with  which  we  arc  familiar,  bounded  by 
chains  of  custom-houses  and  barriers  of  forts. 
Ambition  has  replaced  the  sea-line,  and  the 
river,  and  the  mountain  range,  with  frown¬ 
ing  battlements,  cordons  of  troops  and  ra¬ 
pacious  agents — parcelling  out  the  earth 
into  unnatural  divisions — forcing  its  popu¬ 
lation  into  jarring  communities — severing 
the  tics  of  language  and  religion — breaking 
up  into  hostile  principalities  the  fatherlands 
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of  united  hearts — extirpating  even  the  na¬ 
tive  possessors  of  the  soil,  and  thus  treating 
intellectual  and  immortal  man  as  if  he  were 
but  the  property  and  the  tool  of  the  tyrant. 
Thus  founded  on  the  severance  of  nature’s 
bonds,  thus  sustained  by  the  suspended 
sword,  thus  outlined  in  blood  still  crying 
for  vengeance,  the  geography  of  conquest, 
like  the  quicksands  of  the  ocean,  is  ever 
shifting  its  frontier,  ever  subject  to  the  in¬ 
roads  of  avarice  and  ambition.  Taught  us 
in  our  youth,  taught  anew  in  our  manhood, 
and  requiring  to  be  taught  again  in  our  old 
age,  it  is  ever  associated  with  gigantic 
crime — nationally,  with  bloody  revolutions 
and  desolating  wars — individually,  with 
broken  hearts  and  bleeding  affections.  Did 
truths  like  these  require  confirmation,  we 
have  but  to  look  around  us  at  subverted  and 
tottering  thrones,  at  armies  routed  by  popu¬ 
lar  union,  at  statesmen  precipitated  from 
the  helm,  and  princes  driven  into  exile. 

How  different  is  the  natural  geography  of 
our  globe — how  permanent  in  its  character, 
how  stable  in  its  boundaiies!  Gathered 
into  islands,  or  expanding  in  continents — 
sloping  to  the  sea  in  valleys,  or  rising  in  ta¬ 
ble-lands — washed  by  the  ocean,  or  bound¬ 
ed  by  the  mountain  range,  the  surface  of  the 
earth  presents  one  great  phase  of  durabili¬ 
ty  and  permanence,  looming  to  the  eye  a 
mighty  whole,  fresh  as  when  it  came  from 
its  Maker’s  hand,  and  became  the  abode  of 
his  intellectual  creation.  The  destroyer  of 
animal  life,  the  destroyer  even  of  his  spe¬ 
cies,  the  hand  of  man  has  not  been  able  to 
alter  even  the  expression  of  one  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  globe,  and  still  less  to  break  | 
one  of  the  smallest  bones  of  its  carpentry  of 
adamant.  He  may  have  turned  a  few  of  its 
streams  from  their  bed  ;  he  may  have  per¬ 
forated  its  hills  of  rock  or  of  clay,  or  scratch¬ 
ed  its  yielding  surface  with  his  lines  of  in¬ 
tercommunication  ;  but  he  has  in  vain  at¬ 
tempted  to  enchain  its  ocean,  or  precipitate 
even  the  slenderest  of  its  peaks  of  granite. 
There  the  great  globe  stands — unchanged 
by  man — such  as  it  was  seen  by  the  first  of 
his  race,  and  such  as  it  will  be  seen  by  the 
last — washed,  indeed,  by  the  waters  of  a 
mighty  deluge,  but  washed  only  from  the 
impurities  of  its  guilty  occupants.  In  scan¬ 
ning,  therefore,  the  terraqueous  wonder,  the 
philosopher  takes  cognizance  only  of  the 
handiwork  of  its  Maker.  Neither  the 
cloud-capt  tower,  nor  the  gorgeous  palace, 
meet  the  intellectual  eye.  The  din  of  war 
and  the  tumult  of  contending  factions  are 
by  him  alike  unheard.  He  treads,  without 


interruption,  the  grassy  savannah,  the  heath- 
covered  mountain,  and  the  barren  desert. 
He  encounters  no  spot  where  the  human 
worm  claims  the  perennial  right  of  pursuing 
its  slimy  course.  He  discovers  no  land  un¬ 
der  the  canopy  of  heaven  where  man  may 
not  carve  a  niche  for  his  idol,  or  rear  a  tem¬ 
ple  to  his  God. 

How  interesting,  then,  must  it  be  to 
study  such  a  structure — the  earth,  the  ocean, 
and  the  air  combined  ;  to  escape  altogether 
from  the  works  and  ways  of  man  ;  to  go 
back  to  primseval  times,  to  learn  how  ifs 
Maker  moulded  the  earth — how  he  wore 
down  the  primitive  mass  into  the  strata  of 
its  present  surface— how  he  deposited  in  its 
bowels  the  precious  materials  of  civiliza¬ 
tion — how  he  filled  it  with  races  of  living 
animals,  and  again  buried  them  in  its  depths, 
to  chronicle  the  steps  of  creative  power, — 
how  he  covered  its  surface  with  its  fruit¬ 
bearing  soil,  and  spread  out  the  waters  of 
the  deep  as  the  great  highway  of  nations, 
to  unite  into  one  brotherhood  the  different 
races  of  his  creatures,  and  to  bless  them  by 
the  interchange  of  their  produce  and  their 
affections. 

Such  are  some  of  the  lessons  which  Mrs. 
Somerville  has  undertaken  to  teach  us  in  the- 
very  interesting  work  which  we  propose  to 
analyze.  From  the  loftier  theme  of  physi¬ 
cal  astronomy  in  which  she  achieved  her 
maiden  reputation,  and  from  the  wide  and 
rich  field  of  the  physical  sciences,  whose 
“  connexion”  she  traced  with  a  master’s 
hand,  Mrs.  Somerville  has  descended  to 
the  humbler  though  not  less  important  sub¬ 
ject  of  natural  or  physical  geography,  and 
we  have  no  doubt,  from  the  popular  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  science,  as  well  as  from  its 
relation  to  our  sympathies  and  interests, 
that  she  will  command  a  wider  circle  of 
readers,  and  enjoy  the  “  gratification”  so 
much  desired  by  herself,  “  of  making  the 
laws  by  which  the  material  world  is  govern¬ 
ed  more  familiar  to  her  countrywomen.” 

Mrs.  Somerville’s  work  commences  with 
a  preliminary  chapter  on  geology,*  which  is 
introduced  by  the  following  brief  and  strik¬ 
ing  notice  of  the  present  condition  and  past 
history  of  the  earth  : — 

**  The  increase  of  temperature  with  the  depth 

•  In  order  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  this  Arti¬ 
cle,  we  have  followed  Mrs.  Somerville,  in  giving  a 
brief  and  popular  notice  of  the  different  formations 
which  compose  the  crust  of  the  earth ;  but  the  reader 
will  find  a  more  detailed  account  of  them,  particu¬ 
larly  as  they  exist  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
in  this  Jaujiml,  vol.  v. 
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below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  tremendous 
desolation  hurled  over  wide  regions  by  numerous 
fire-breathing  mountains,  show  that  man  is  re¬ 
moved  but  a  few  miles  from  immense  lakes  or  seas 
of  liquid  fire.  The  very  shell  on  which  he  stands 
is  unstable  under  his  feet,  not  only  from  those  tem¬ 
porary  convulsions  that  seem  to  shake  the  globe 
to  its  centre,  but  from  a  slow,  almost  impercept¬ 
ible  elevation  in  some  places,  and  an  equally  gentle 
subsidence  in  others,  as  if  the  internal  molten  mat¬ 
ter  were  subject  to  secular  tides,  now  heaving  and 
now  ebbing,  or  that  the  subjacent  rocks  were  in 
one  place  expanded  and  in  another  contracted  by 
changes  of  temperature. 

“  Theearthquake  and  the  torrent — theaugusland 
terrible  ministers  of  Almighty  power — have  torn  the 
solid  earth,  and  opened  the  seals  the  most  ancient 
records  of  creation,  written  in  indelible  characters 
on  *  the  perpetual  hills  and  the  everlasting  moun¬ 
tains/  There  we  read  of  the  changes  that  have 
brought  the  rude  mass  to  its  present  fair  state,  and 
of  the  myriads  of  beings  that  have  appeared  on  this 
mortal  stage,  have  fulfilled  their  destinies,  and 
have  been  swept  from  existence  to  make  way  for 
new  races  which,  in  their  turn,  have  vanished  ^rom 
the  scene  till  the  creation  of  man  completed  the 
glorious  work.  Who  shall  define  the  periods  of 
those  mornings  and  evenings  when  God  saw  that 
his  w'ork  was  good?  and  who  shall  declare  tlie 
time  allotted  to  the  human  race,  when  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  most  insignificant  insect  existed  for  un¬ 
numbered  ages  ?  Yet  man  is  also  to  vanish  in  the 
ever-changing  course  of  events.  The  earth  is  to 
be  burnt  up,  and  the  elements  are  to  melt  with  fer¬ 
vent  heat — to  be  again  reduced  to  chaos — possibly 
to  be  renovated  and  adorned  for  other  races  of  be¬ 
ings.  These  stupendous  changes  may  be  but  cy¬ 
cles  in  those  great  laws  of  the  universe,  where  all 
is  variable  but  the  laws  themselves  and  He  who 
hascmlained  them.” — Pp.  2,  3. 

The  various  substances  which  compose 
the  earth,  exist  either  in  shapeless  masses, 
or  in  regular  strata,  horizontal  or  inclined 
to  the  horizon.  Our  knowledge  of  these 
substances  extends  but  to  a  small  depth  be¬ 
neath  the  surface ;  hut  from  the  thickness 
and  extent  of  the  stratified  masses,  gcolo' 
gists  have  obtained  a  pretty  accurate  idea 
of  the  earth’s  structure  to  the  depth  of  about 
ten  miles.  The  earth’s  crust  consists  of  plu- 
tonic  and  volcanic  rocks  of  igneous  origin, 
of  aqueous  or  stratified  rocks,  deposited  by 
water,  and  of  metamorphic  rocks  also  de¬ 
posited  by  water,  hut  subsequently  crys¬ 
tallized  by  beat.  The  ^/w/onic  rocks,  namely 
the  granites  and  some  of  the  porphyries,  on 
which  no  fossil  remains  are  found,  were 
formed  under  high  pressure  in  the  earth’s' 
deepest  caverns,  and  subsequently  upbeav- 
ed  into  mountain  peaks  by  the  central 
forces,  or  injected  in  a  fluid  state  into  the 
fissures  of  the  overlying  strata,  or  even 
into  the  crevices  of  a  more  ancient  granite. 


Volcanic  rocks,  such  as  basalt,  greenstone, 
porphyry,  and  serpentine,  differ  widely 
from  the  plutonic  ones  in  their  nature  and 
position.  They  contain  no  fossil  remains, 
and  are  generally  found  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  consisting  of  the  different  kinds 
of  strata  fused  by  the  internal  fire,  and  ex¬ 
hibiting  much  variety  in  their  appearance 
and  structure,  owing  to  the  melted  matter 
having  been  cooled  under  different  condi¬ 
tions  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere. 

“  There  seems,”  says  Mrs.  Somerville,  ”  scarce¬ 
ly  to  have  been  any  age  of  the  world  in  which 
volcanic  eruptions  have  not  taken  place  in  some 
part  of  the  globe.  Lava  has  pierced  through  every 
description  of  rocks,  spread  over  the  surface  of  those 
existing  at  the  time,  filled  their  crevices,  and  flowed 
between  their  strata.  Ever  changing  its  place  of 
action,  it  has  burst  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  as 
well  as  on  dry  land.  Enormous  quantities  of  sco- 
rim  and  ashes  have  been  ejected  from  numberless 
craters,  and  have  formed  e.xtensive  deposits  in  the 
sea,  in  lakes,  and  on  the  land,  in  which  are  imbed¬ 
ded  the  remains  of  the  animals  and  vegetables  of 
the  epoch.  Some  of  these  deposits  have  become 
hard  rock,  others  remain  in  a  crumbling  state ;  and 
as  they  alternate  with  the  aqueous  strata  of  almost 
every  period,  they  contain  the  fossils  of  all  the 
geological  epochs,  chiefly  fresh  and  sail  water  les- 
tacee.” — P.  5. 

The  metamorphic  rocks,  according  to  Mr. 
Lyell,  consisting  of  gneiss,  mica  slate,  clay 
slate,  and  statuary  marble,  &c.,  have  been 
deposited  in  regular  sedimentary  beds,  near 
the  plutonic  rocks,  by  the  heat  of  which 
I  they  hiive  been  greatly  altered,  and  subse¬ 
quently  crystallized  in  cooling,  without  los¬ 
ing  their  character  of  stratified  deposits. 
Those  rocks  which  contain  no  organic  re¬ 
mains  sometimes  lie  in  horizontal  beds,  but 
are  generally  inclined  at  all  angles,  and 
form  some  of  our  highest  mountains  and  ta¬ 
ble-lands. 

The  aqueous  or  stratified  rocks  have  been 
all  formed  at  the  bottom  of  seas  and  lakes, 
by  the  debris  of  the  land,  carried  into  them 
by  streams  and  rivers.  They  consist  chiefly 
of  sandstone  or  clayey  rocks,  and  of  calca¬ 
reous  rocks,  composed  of  sand,  clay,  and 
carbonate  of  lime.  Indurated  by  internal 
heat,  and  subsequently  elevated  by  internal 
forces,  the  aqueous  rocks  formed  three  great 
classes,  whichj  commencing  from  below, 
have  been  named  the  primary  and  seconda¬ 
ry  fossiliferous  formation,  and  the  tertiary 
formation. 

The  Primary  formation,  consisting  of 
limestones,  sandstones,  andsh..les,  stiil  dis¬ 
tinctly  marked  by  the  ripples  of  the  wave, 
have  been  deposited  at  tLc  Lettom  of  a 
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very  deep  ocean,  and  contain  only  the  re¬ 
mains  of  marine  animals.  They  have  been 
subdivided  into  the  Cambrian,  and  the  lower 
and  upper  Silurian  systems.  There  are  no 
organic  remains  in  the  Cambrian  rocks, 
which  are  sometimes  many  thousand  yards 
thick,  but  they  abound  in  the  Silurian  sys¬ 
tem,  increasing  as  we  ascend  in  the  series. 
Shell-fish,  and  crinoidea  or  stone  lilies,  tri- 
lobites,  and  sometimes  true  fishes,  are  found 
in  the  lower  series ;  and  in  the  upper,  sea- 
shells  of  every  order,  with  crinoidea,  corals, 
sea  weeds,  a  few  land  plants,  and  sauroid 
fishes,  the  principal  vertebrated  animals 
that  occur  in  these  early  formations.  While 
the  Silurian  rocks  were  being  deposited,  the 
northern  hemisphere  of  our  globe  was  un¬ 
der  water.  Lands  and  islands  had  begun 
to  emerge  from  it,  and  earthquakes  and  vol¬ 
canoes,  insular  and  submarine,  marked  the 
close  of  the  period. 

During  the  great  geological  period  which 
succeeded,  the  Secondary  fossiliferous  stra¬ 
ta,  forming  the  present  High  Land  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  were  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a  sea, 
by  the  streams  and  rivers  which  efitered  it. 
This  interesting  series  consists,  reckoning  up¬ 
wards,  of  the  Devonian^  or  old  red  sandstone 
rocks  jthe  carboniferous  or  coal  strata^  i)ieper- 
mian  or  magnesian  limestone  rocks,  the  frias- 
sic  or  new  red  sandstone  rocks,  the  Jurassic 
or  oolite  rocks,  and  the  cretaceous  strata. 

The  Devonian  rocks,  sometimes  ten  thou¬ 
sand  feet  thick,  consist  of  dark  red  and ! 
other  sandstone,  marls,  coralline  limestones, 
conglomerates,  &c.,  contain  sauroid  fishes  of 
gigantic  size,  and  others,  some  with  osseous 
shields,  and  some  with  wing-like  appendages. 

During  a  long  period  of  great  tranquil¬ 
lity,  which  followed  the  deposition  of  the 
Devonian  rocks,  tropical  forests,  and  jun¬ 
gles  of  exuberant  growth,  covered  the  lands 
and  islands  which  had  sprung  -from  the 
deep.  Submerged  by  inroads  of  the  sea,  or 
carried  down  by  land-floods,  the  plants  of 
that  period  were  deposited  in  estuaries, 
with  the  sand  and  mud  whijh  accompanied 
them,  and  formed  the  carboniferous  strata 
which  lie  above  the  Devonian  rocks. 

The  Carboniferous  system  is  composed  of 
countless  layers  of  various  substances,  filled 
with  an  enormous  quantity  of  fossil  land 
plants,  intermixed  with  beds  of  coal.  Up¬ 
wards  of  300  fossil  plants  have  been  collect¬ 
ed,  with  their  seeds  and  fruits,  among 
which  ferns,  some  of  which  have  been  40  or 
50  feet  high,  predominate.  Huge  forest 
trees — the  pine  and  the  fir — equisetaceous 
plants  of  gigantic  magnitude,  and  tropical 


club  mosses,  occur  in  the  shale.  In  the 
mountain  limestone  of  this  group,  which  is 
sometimes  nine  hundred  feet  thick,  crinoi¬ 
dea,  marine  testacea,  and  corals,  are  found 
in  abundance.  The  strata  of  coal  had  been 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  earthquakes  which 
prevailed  during  this  period. 

The  Permian  rocks  or  Magnesian  lime¬ 
stone,  which  overlie  the  coal  measures,  con¬ 
sist  of  conglomerates,  gypsum,  sandstone, 
marl,  &c. ;  but  its  leading  feature  is  a  yellow 
limestone  rock,  called  Dolomite  when  gra¬ 
nular,  and  containing  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
The  earlier  Flora  and  Fauna  begin  to  disap¬ 
pear,  and  peculiar  ones  take  their  place. 
Two  species  of  saurian  reptiles  mark  a  new 
creation  of  animal  life. 

The  Triassic,  or  new  red  sandstone  sys¬ 
tem,  consists  of  red  marls,  rock-salt,  and 
sandstones,  produced  by  the  disintegration 
of  metamorphic  slate  and  porphyritic  trap. 
This  formation  is  in  England  singularly 
rich  in  rock-salt,  which,  with  beds  of  gyp¬ 
sum  and  marl,  is  sometimes  six  hundred 
feet  thick.  The  Musselkalk,  a  member  of 
this  series,  and  full  of  organic  remains,  is 
wanting  in  England,  but  exists  in  Germany. 
Gigantic  frogs,  have  left  their  foot-prints  on 
the  rocks,  and  no  fewer  than  forty-seven 
genera  of  fossils,  shells,  cartilaginous  fish, 
encrinites,  &c.,  have  been  found  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  trias. 

The  Jurassic  or  Oolite  rocks — sands, 
sandstones,  marls,  clays,  and  limestones, 
were  deposited  in  a  sea  of  variable  depth, 
during  a  long  period  of  tranquillity.  The 
European  ocean  deposited  beds  consisting 
almost  wholly  of  marine  shells  and  corals : 
— Belemnites  and  ammonites,  from  an  inch 
in  size  to  that  of  a  cart-wheel,  were  entomb¬ 
ed  in  myriads — forests  of  crinoidea  flourish¬ 
ed  on  the  surface  of  the  oolite,  and  eu- 
crinites  in  millions  were  embedded  in  the 
enchoreal  shell  marble,  which  forms  such 
extensive  tracks  throughout  Europe.  Not 
one  of  the  fossil  fish,  which  are  numerous, 
exist  at  the  present  day.  Ferns,  cycadeae, 
and  the  pandanm  or  screw-pine,  occur  in 
this  formation. 

“  The  new  lands,”  says  Mrs.*  Somerville,  “  that 
were  scattered  in  the  ocean  of  the  oolitic  period 
were  drained  by  rivers,  and  inhabited  by  huge  cro¬ 
codiles  and  saurian  reptiles  of  gigantic  size,  mostly 
of  extinct  genera.  The  crocodiles  came  nearest  to 
modern  reptiles,  but  the  others,  though  bearing  a 
remote  similitude  in  geneial  structure  to  living 
forms,  were  quite  anomalous,  combining  fn  one 
the  structure  of  various  distinct  creatures,  and  so 
monstrous  that  they  must  have  been  more  like  the 
visions  of  a  troubled  dream  than  things  of  real 
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existence  ;  yel  in  organization  a  few  of  them  came 
nearer  to  the  ty{)e  of  living  mammalia  than  any 
existing  reptiles  do.  Some  of  these  saurians  had 
lived  in  the  water,  others  were  amphibious,  and 
the  various  species  of  one  genus  even  had  wings 
like  a  bat,  and  fed  on  insects.  There  were  both 
herbivorous  and  predaceous  saurians,  and  from 
their  size  and  strength  they  must  have  been  for¬ 
midable  enemies.  Besides  the  numbers  deposited 
are  so  great  that  they  must  have  swarmed  for  ages 
in  the  estuaries  and  shallow  seas  of  the  period, 
especially  in  the  lias,  a  marine  stratum  of  clay  the 
lowest  of  the  oolite  series.  They  gradually  de¬ 
clined  towards  the  end  of  the  secondary  fossilife- 
rous  epoch,  but  as  a  class  they  lived  in  all  subse¬ 
quent  eras,  and  still  exist  in  tropical  countries, 
Jilthough  the  species  are  very  different  from  their 
ancient  congeners.  Tortoises  of  various  kinds 
were  contemporary  with  the  saurians,  also  a  fami¬ 
ly  that  still  exists.  In  the  Stonetield  slate,  a  stra¬ 
tum  of  the  lower  oolitic  group,  there  are  the  re¬ 
mains  of  insects ;  and  the  bones  of  two  small  quad¬ 
rupeds  have  been  found  there  belonging  to  the 
marsupial  tribe,  such  as  the  opossum  ;  a  very  re¬ 
markable  circumstance,  because  that  family  of  ani¬ 
mals  at  the  present  time  is  confined  to  New  Hol¬ 
land,  South  America,  and  as  far  north  as  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  at  least.  The  great  changes  in  animal  life 
during  this  period  were  indications  of  the  succes¬ 
sive  alterations  that  had  taken  place  on  the  earth’s 
surface.*’ — Pp.  15,  16. 

The  Cretaceous  formation,  consisting  of 
clay,  green,  and  iron  sands,  blue  limestone, 
and  chalk,  derives  its  name  from  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  last  substance  in  England 
and  other .  countries,  though  it  is  actually 
wanting  in  some  localities  where  the  other 
strata  occur.  The  VVealden  clay,  the  low¬ 
est  member  of  this  formation,  is  of  fresh 
water  origin,  and  contains  the  Portland 
fossil  forest,  with  ferns  and  Auracarian  pines, 
and  plants  allied  to  the  tropical  zamias  and 
cycadeae.  Tortoises  and  saurians  swarmed 
in  its  lakes  and  estuaries,  and  fish  and  wad¬ 
ing  birds  also  occur  in  the  VVealden  clay. 
The  chalk  above  it  abounds  in  marine  fos¬ 
sils,  turtles,  corals,  and  marine  shells.  The 
colossal  saurians  are  few  in  number,  but  a 
gigantic  animal  between  the  living  Monitor 
and  Iguana,  lived  at  this  time. 

Old  things  were  now  passing  away,  and 
all  things  becoming  new.  VVe  approach 
things  as  they  are.  Old  life  is  extinct  as 
if  by  a  magic  stroke,  and  new  life  springs 
up  around  us.  The  great  features  of  the 
earth  are  blocked  out.  The  master-hand 
is  now  at  work,  to  lay  on  the  drapery,  and 
to  bring  out  the  permanent  expression  of 
his  handiwork.  The  tertiary  strata  were 
deposited  in  the  basins  and  hollows  of  the 
previously  existing  crust  of  the  globe,  and 
though  frequently  of  enormous  thickness 


and  extent,  they  occur  in  irregular  tracts. 
The  Eiocene,  Meiocene,  and  the  Pleiocene, 
groups  of  this  formation,  containing  shells 
differing  less  or  more  from  those  which  now 
exist,  generally  lie  horizontally  in  the  local¬ 
ities  where  they  were  deposited,  though 
they  are  frequently  found  heaved  up  on 
the  flanks  of  mountain  chains,  as  on  the 
Alps  and  Apennines.  The  gigantic  reptiles 
found  in  preceding  formations  had  nearly 
disappeared,  and  terrestrial  mammalia  now 
occupied  the  land.  The  remains  of  marine 
mammalia  have  also  been  found  at  great  ele¬ 
vations  in  the  tertiary  formation,  and  like¬ 
wise  those  of  extinct  species  of  birds  allied 
to  the  owl,  the  buzzard,  the  quail,  and  the 
curlew.  During  the  tertiary  period,  the 
climate  passed  from  a  tropical  to  an  arctic 
one,  owing  to  the  additional  elevation  of  the 
land,  and  a  great  part  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  was  covered  by  an  ocean  full  of  float¬ 
ing  ice.  Towards  the  close,  however,  of 
the  Pleiocene  period,  the  bed  of  the  glacial 
ocean  was  upheaved,  and  the  continent  of 
Europe  assumed  nearly  the  same  form  and 
climate  which  it  now  possesses. 

“The  thickness  of  the  fossiliferous  strata,”  says 
our  author,  “  up  to  the  end  of  the  tertiary  formation, 
has  been  e.slimated  at  about  seven  or  eight  miles  ; 
so  that  ihe  time  requisite  for  their  deposition  must 
have  been  immense.  Every  river  carries  dow  n  mud, 
sand,  or  gravel  to  the  sea ;  the  Ganges  brings  more 
than  700,000  cubic  feet  of  mud  every  hour,  the 
V'ellow  River  in  China  2,000,000,  and  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  still  more ;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  great 
deposits,  the  Italian  hydrographer,  Manfredi,  has 
estimated  that,  if  the  sediment  of  all  the  rivers  on 
the  globe  were  spread  equally  over  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean,  it  would  require  1000  years  to  raise  its 
bed  one  foot ;  so  at  that  rale  it  would  require 
3,960,000  years  to  raise  the  bed  of  the  ocean  alone 
to  a  height  nearly  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the 
loss  liferous  strata,  or  seven  miles  and  a  half,  not 
taking  account  of  the  w-aste  of  the  coasts  by  thesea 
itself;  but  if  the  whole  globe  be  considered, 
instead  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  only,  the  time 
would  be  nearly  four  limes  as  great,  even  suppos¬ 
ing  as  much  alluvium  to  be  deposited  uniformly 
both  with  regard  to  time  and  place,  which  it  never 
is.  Besides,  in  various  places  the  strata  have  been 
more  than  once  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
and  again  raised  above  its  surface  by  subterranean 
fires  after  many  ages,  so  that  the  whole  period 
from  the  beginning  of  these  primary  fo8.siliferous 
strata  to  the  present  day  most  be  great  beyond 
calculation,  and  only  bears  comparison  with  the 
astronomical  cycles,  as  might  naturally  be  expect¬ 
ed,  the  earth  being  without  doubt  of  the  same  an¬ 
tiquity  with  the  other  bodies  of  the  solar  system. 
What  then  shall  we  say  if  the  time  be  included 
which  the  granitic,  metamorphic,  and  recent  series 
occupied  in  forming  ?  These  great  periods  of 
time  correspond  wonderfully  with  the  gradual 
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increase  of  animal  life  and  the  successive  creation 
and  extinction  of  numberless  orders  of  being:,  and 
with  the  incredible  quantity  of  oro:anic  remains 
buried  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  in  every  country  on 
the  face  of  the  globe. 

“  Every  great  geological  change  in  the  nature  of 
the  strata  was  accompanied  by  the  introduction  of 
a  new  race  of  beings,  and  the  gradual  extinction  of 
those  that  had  previously  existed,  their  structure 
and  habits  being  no  longer  fitted  for  the  new  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  these  changes  had  placed 
them.  The  change,  however,  never  was  abrupt, 
except  at  the  beginning  of  the  tertiary  strata ;  and 
it  may  be  observed  that,  although  the  mammalia 
came  last,  there  is  no  proof  of  progressive  de¬ 
velopment,  for  animals  and  plants  of  high  or^ni- 
zation  appeared  among  the  earliest  of  their  kind.” 
— Pp.  27,  28.  ■ 

“  Such,”  says  Mrs.  Somerville,  in  con¬ 
cluding  her  Geological  chapter,  ‘‘  is  the 
marvellous  history  laid  open  to  us  on  the 
earth’s  surface.  Surely  it  is  not  the  heavens 
only  that  declare  the  glory  of  God — the 
earth  also  proclaims  his  handiwork.”* 

Having  described  the  formations  which 
compose  the  superficial  envelope  of  the 
earth,  Mrs.  Somerville  proceeds  to  treat  of 
the  form  of  the  High  Lands  of  the  Great 
Continent,  which  embraces  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa — a  whole  henusphere  nearly  of 
the  globe.  The  dry  land  in  both  hemi¬ 
spheres  has  an  area  of  nearly  thirty-eight 
millions  of  square  miles.  No  fewer  than 
twenty-four  millions  are  contained  in  the 
great  continent  of  the  Old  World,  eleven 
millions  in  America,  and  scarcely  three 
millions  in  Australia  and  its  islands.  Af¬ 
rica  is  three  times,  and  Asia  more  than 
twelve  times  larger  than  Europe.  Owing 
to  the  number  of  inland  seas,  the  maritime 
coast  of  Europe  is  greater  compared  with 
its  size  than  that  of  any  other  quarter  of  the 
world.  stretches  about  seventeen  thou¬ 
sand  miles  from  the  Straits  of  Waygatz  in 
the  Polar  Sea  to  the  Strait  of  Caflfa,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  sea  of  Azoflf.  The  coast  of 
Asia  extends  to  the  length  of  thirty-three 
thousand  miles,  and  that  of  Africa  to  six¬ 
teen  thousand.  The  whole  continent  of 
America  has  a  sea-line  of  thirty-one  thou¬ 
sand  miles.  The  ratio  of  the  number  of 
linear  miles  in  the  coast  to  that  of  square 
miles  in  the  area  is,  for  Europe  164,  Ameri¬ 
ca  359,  Asia  376,  and  Africa  530. 

Referring  our  readers  for  an  account  of 
the  High  Lands  of  the  Great  Continent  to 
our  review  of  Humboldt’s  Researches  in 

’  See  Berghaus  and  Johnson’s  Physical  Atlas. 
Gtaiogy,  Plates  I.  Vll.  Vlll.  and  X. 


Central  Asia,  and  to  our  notice  of  Elie  de 
Beaumont’s  “  Systems  of  Mountain  Chains 
according  to  their  age,”*  we  must  limit 
ourselves  to  a  very  cursory  notice  of  this 
part  of  Mrs.  Somerville’s  work.  The  Great 
Continent  has  taken  its  general  form  from 
a  belt  of  mountains  and  extensive  table¬ 
lands,  lying  between  the  38th  and  65th 
parallels  of  latitude,  and  stretching  from 
the  coasts  of  Barbary  and  Portugal  to 
Behring’s  Straits  at  the  extremity  of  Asia. 
An  immense  plain,  nearly  on  a  dead  level, 
lies  to  the  north  of  this  belt,  interrupted 
only  by  the  mountain  systems  of  Scandina¬ 
via  and  Britain,  and  the  low  chain  of  the 
Urals.  The  lands  to  the  south  of  the  belt, 
including  the  fertile  plains  between  the  In¬ 
dus  and  the  Chinese  Sea,  and  the  barren 
wastes  betweu  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  foot 
of  the  Atlas  mountains,  are  marked  with  but 
a  few  mountain  systems  of  any  considera¬ 
ble  elevation  and  extent.  The  immense 
mountain  zone  of  the  Great  Continent  com¬ 
mences  in  the  west  about  the  Atlas  and 
Spanish  mountains,  which  must  have  been 
once  united,  raising  their  granite  peaks  in 
Africa  to  the  height  of  15,000,  and  in  Spain 
to  7,300  foet.  It  crosses  P’rance  at  the 
height  of  6,000  feet  in  Auvergne  and  among 
the  Cevennes,  carrying  its  principal  crest  to 
an  altitude  of  14,000  feet  in  th  j  Alps,  and 
throwing  out,  as  outlying  members,  the 
Apennines,  the  Calabrian  chain,  and  the 
mountains  of  Sicily,  Greece,  and  Southern 
Turkey.  The  Alpine  range  divides  itself 
at  the  Great  Glockner  into  the  two  branches 
of  the  Noric  and  the  Carnic  Alps.  The 
last  of  these,  or  the  principal  branch,  sepa¬ 
rates  the  Tyrol  and  Upper  Carinthia  from 
the  Venetian  States,  and  taking  the  name 
of  the  Julian  Alps  at  Mount  Terglou,  10,- 
000  feet  high,  it  joins  the  eastern  Alps  at 
Balkan,  the  central  ridge  of  which  rises  at 
once  into  a  wall  4,000  feet  high,  and 
“  everywhere  rent  by  terrific  fissures  across 
the  chains  and  table-lands,  so  deep  and 
narrow  that  daylight  is  almost  excluded.” 
In  speaking  of  the  Alpine  valleys,  Mrs. 
Somerville  gives  the  following  notice  of  the 
glaciers  which  they  contain  : — 

“  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  the  quantity 
of  ice  in  the  Alps;  it  is  said,  however,  that,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  glaciers  in  the  Grisons,  there  are 
1500  square  miles  of  ice  in  the  Alpine  range,  from 
eighty  to  six  hundred  feet  thick.  Some  glaciers 
have  been  permanent  and  stationary  in  the  Alps 

•  See  Berghaus  and  Johnson’s  Physical  Atlas 
Plates  II.  111.  V.  and  VI. 
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time  immemorial,  while  others  now  occupy  ground 
formerly  bearing  corn  or  covered  with  trees,  which 
the  irresistible  force  of  the  ice  has  swept  away. 
These  ice  rivers,  formed  on  the  snow-clad  summits 
of  the  mountains,  till  the  hollows  and  high  val¬ 
leys,  hang  on  the  declivities*  or  descend  by  their 
weight  through  the  transverse  valleys  to  the  plains, 
w'here  they  are  cut  short  by  the  increased  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  deposit  those  accumulations  of  rocks  and 
rubbish,  called  moraines,  which  had  fallen  upon 
them  from  the  heights  above.  In  the  Alps  the 
glaciers  thove  at  the  rale  of  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
five  feet  annually,  and,  as  in  rivers,  the  motion  is 
most  rapid  in  the  centre.  They  advance  or  retreat 
according  to  the  mildness  or  severity  ot  the  season, 
but  they  have  been  subject  to  cycles  of  unknown 
duration.  From  the  moraines,  as  well  as  the  striae 
engraven  on  the  rocks  over  which  they  have 
passed,  M.  Agassiz  has  ascertained  that  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Chamouni  w’as  at  one  time  occupied  by  a 
glacier  that  had  moved  towards  the  Col  di  Balme. 
A  moraine  2000  feet  above  the  Rhone  at  St. 
Maurice  shows  that  at  a  remote  period  glaciers 
had  covered  Switzerland  to  the  height  of  2155 
feet  above  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

“  Their  increase  is  now  limited  by  various  cir¬ 
cumstances — as  the  'mean  temperature  of  the  earth, 
which  is  always  above  the  freezing-jroint  in  those 
latitudes  ;  excessive  evaporation  ;  and  blasts  of 
'  hot  air,  which  occur  at  all  heights,  in  the  night  as 
well  as  in  the  day,  from  some  unknown  cause. 
They  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Alps,  but  have  been 
observed  also  on  the  glaciers  of  the  Andes.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  greater  quantity  of  snow  in  the  higher 
Alps  the  lower  is  the  glacier  forced  into  the 
plains.” — Pp.  51,  52.* 

Passing  over  the  lofty  range  of  the  Cau¬ 
casus,  extending  700  miles  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  and  rising  to 
the  height  of  nearly  17,796  feet  in  the  El- 
brouz  ; — the  Russian  mountains,  whose 
highest  point  is  14,600  feet ; — the  great 
oriental  table-land  of  Thibet  and  its  moun¬ 
tains — as  sufficiently  described  in  our  arti¬ 
cle  on  Central  Asia,  already  referred  to, 
we  come  to  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us,  in  which  Mrs.  Somerville  treats  of 
the  secondary  mountain  systems  of  the 
Great  Continent,  commencing  with  the 
Scandinavian  system,  which  “  has  been 
compared  to  a  great  wave  which,  after 
rising  gradually  from  the  east  and  forming 
a  crest  (8,412  feet  high),  falls  perpendicu¬ 
larly  into  the  sea  in  the  west.”  This  range 
•  is  1000  miles  long,  beginning  at  Cape 
Lindesnaes  and  ending  at  Cape  Nord  Kyn 
in  the  Polar  Sea.  The  southern  portion  of 
it  is  150  miles  broad  ;  and  at  the  distance 
of  360  miles  from  Cape  Lindesnaes,  “  the 
mountain  forms  a  single  elevated  mass, 

•See  Berghaus  and  Johnson’s  Physical  Mas^ 
Geology,  Plate  IV. 
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terminated  by  a  table-land,  which  main¬ 
tains  an  altitude  of  4,500  feet  for  100 
miles.”  A  surface  of  600  square  leagues 
of  this  range  is  occupied  by  the  Snae  Braen, 
the  greatest  mass  of  perpetual  snow  and 
glaciers  on  the  continent  of  Ear  pe. 

As  the  mountains  of  Great  Britain,  Ire¬ 
land,  Faroe,  and  the  north-eastern  parts  of 
Iceland,  have  the  same  general  character 
and  direction  as  the  Scandinavian  range, 
they  are  supposed  to  have  been  elevated  at 
the  same  time  and  by  the  same  forces  acting 
in  parallel  lines,  and  have  therefore  been 
placed  in  the  same  system.  The  Faroe 
islands,  to  the  west  of  Norway,  rise  imme¬ 
diately  into  a  lofty  table-land  2,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  are  bounded  by  precipi¬ 
tous  cliffs.  In  a  zone  lying  between  55  and 
62^°  of  latitude,  including  the  south  of 
Sweden,  the  Faroe  isles,  and  the  west  coast 
of  Greenland,  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  gradu¬ 
ally  sinking  beneath  its  former  levels  while 
the  coast  of  Norway,  from  Solvitsberg 
northward  to  Lapland,  where  the  elevation 
is  greatest,  is  rising  at  the  rate  of  four  feet 
in  an  hundred  years  !  Mrs.  Somerville  has 
given  the  following  interesting  notice  of  the 
mountains  of  our  own  country,  as  part  of 
the  Scandinavian  system,  but  which,  we 
trust,  are  neither  sinking  nor  rising  like 
some  of  its  other  portions. 

“  The  rocky  islands  of  Zetland  and  those  of 
Orkney  form  part  of  the  mountain  system  of 
Scotland:  the  Orkney  islands  have  evidently  been 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Pentland  Firth, 
where  the  currents  run  with  prodigious  violence. 
The  north-western  part  of  Scotland  is  a  table-land 
from  1000  to  2000  feet  high,  which  ends  abruptly 
in  the  sea,  covered  with  heath,  peat-mosses,  and 
pasture.  The  general  direction  of  the  Scottish 
mountains,  like  those  of  Scandinavia,  is  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  divided  by  a  long  line  of 
lakes  in  the  same  direction,  extending  from  the 
Moray  Firth  completely  across  the  island  to  sooth 
of  the  island  of  Mull.  Lakes  of  the  most  pictur¬ 
esque  beauty  abound  among  the  Scottish  rooun- 
tain.<.  The  Grampian  hills  with  their  offsets  and 
some  low  ranges,  fill  the  greater  part  of  Scotland 
north  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth.  Ben  Nevis,  only 
4,374  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  highest  hill  in  the 
British  islands. 

“  The  east  coast  of  Scotland  is  generally  bleak, 
though  in  many  parts  it  is  extremely  fertile,  and 
may  be  cited  as  a  model  of  good  cultivation  ;  and 
the  midland  and  southern  counties  are  not  inferior 
either  in  the  quality  of  the  soil  or  the  excellence  of 
the  husbandry.  To  the  west  the  country  is  wildly 
picturesque  ;  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  penetrated 
by  the  s^a,  which  is  covered  with  islands,  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  Norway. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  Hebrides 
formed  part  of  the  mainland  at  some  remote  geo- 
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logical  period,  since  they  follow  the  direction  of 
the  mountain  system  in  two  parallel  lines  of  rug¬ 
ged  and  imposing  aspect,  neverexceeding  the  height 
of  3,200  feet.  The  undulating  country  on  the 
borders  of  Scotland  becomes  higher  in  the  west  of 
England  and  North  Wales,  where  the  hills  are 
wild,  but  the  valleys  are  cultivated  like  a  gaiden, 
and  the  English  lake  scenery  is  of  the  most  gentle 
beauty. 

“  Evergreen  Ireland  is  mostly  a  mountainous 
country,  and  opposes  to  the  Atlantic  storms  an 
iron-bound  coast  of  the  wildest  aspect;  but  it  is 
rich  in  arable  land  and  pasture,  and  it  possesses 
the  most  picturesque  lake-scenery;  indeed,  fresh 
water  lakes  in  the  mountain  valleys,  so  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  European  system,  are  the 
great  ornament  of  the  High  Lands  in  Britain. 

“  Various  parts  of  the  British  islands  were  dry 
land  while  most  of  the  continent  of  Europe  was 
yet  below  the  ancient  ocean.  The  high  land  of 
Lammermuir,  the  Grampian  hills  in  Scotland,  and 
those  of  Cumberland  in  England,  were  raised ! 
before  the  Alps  had  begun  to  appear  above  the 
waves.  In  general  all  the  highest  parts  of  the 
British  mountains  are  of  granite  and  stratified 
crystalline  rocks.  The  primary  fossil iferous  strata 
are  of  immense  thickness  in  Cumberland  and  in 
the  north  of  Wales,  and  the  old  red  sandstone, 
many  hundred  feet  thick,  stretches  from  sea  to  sea 
along  the  flanks  of  the  Grampians.  The  coal- 
strata  are  developed  on  a  great  scale  in  the  south 
of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  and  exam¬ 
ples  of  every  formation,  with  one  exception  are 
to  be  found  in  these  islands.  Volcanic  fires  had 
been  very  active  in  early  times,  and  nowhere  is 
the  columnar  structure  more  beautifully  exhibited 
than  in  Fingal’s  Cave  and  the  Storr  of  Skye  in 
the  Hebrides ;  and  in  the  north  of  Ireland  a  base 
of  800  square  miles  of  mica  slate  is  covered!  with 
volcanic  rocks,  which  end  on  the  coast  in  the 
magnificent  columns  of  the  Giant’s  Causeway.” — 
Pp.  85-87. 

Passing  over  the  Uralian  chain  and  the 
Great  Northern  Plain,  we  come  to  the  sixth 
chapter,  in  which  Mrs.  Somerville  treats  of 
the  southern  Low  Lands  of  the  Great  Con¬ 
tinent,  with  their  secondary  table-lands  and 
mountains.  She  describes  the  empire  of 
China — the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula — the 
plains  and  peninsula  of  Hindostan — the 
Island  of  Ceylon — the  great  Indian  desert, 
about  400  miles  broad — the  peninsula  of 
Arabia,  and  the  plains  and  valleys  of  Syria. 
On  the  Northern  side  of  the  granite  ranges 
of  Arabia  Felix,  where  the  table-land  rises 
to  an  altitude  of  8,000  feet^  Mrs.  Somer¬ 
ville  mentions  a  track  of  sand,  so  extremely 
loose  and  fine  in  its  grain,  that  a  plummet 
was  sunk  in  it  by  Baron  Wrede  to  the  depth 
of  360  feet  without  reaching  the  bottom ! 

“  Jehel  Housa,  Mount  Sinai,  on  which  Moses 
received  the  Ten  Commandments,  is  9,000  feet 
hieh,  surrounded  by  higher  mountains,  which  are 


covered  by  snow  in  winter.  The  group  of  Sinai 
is  full  of  springs  and  verdant.  At  its  northern 
extremity  lies  the  desert  of  El  Teh,  seventy  miles 
long  and  thirty  broad,  in  which  the  Israelites 
wandered  forty  years.  It  is  covered  with  long 
ranges  of  high  rock,  of  most  repulsive  aspect, 
rent  into  deep  clefts  only  a  few  feet  wide,  hemmed 
in  by  walls  of  rock,  sometimes  1000  feel  high, 
like  the  deserted  streets  of  a  Cyclopean  town.  The 
whole  of  Arabia  Petrea — ^om  of  the  sacred 
writers — presents  a  scene  of  appalling  desolation 
completely  fulfilling  the  denunciation  of  prophe¬ 
cy  .”_Pp.  105-106. 

The  mountains  of  Lebanon  begin  at 
Mount  Cavius,  which  rises  in  a  single  peak 
from  the  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes, 
to  the  height  of  7,000  feet.  Running  south 
and  twenty  miles  inland,  in  a  chain  of  peaks 
which  reaches  a  height  of  430  feet,  to  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan,  it  divides  into  two 
parallel  branches  bounding  the  fertile  plains 
of  Coelo-Syria,  near  Beka,  which  contains 
the  ruins  of  Balbec,  and  terminates  a  few 
miles  north  of  Ancient  Tyre.  The  Anti- 
Libanus,  beginning  at  Mount  Hermon, 
9,000  feet  high,  runs  through  Palestine  till 
it  disappears  in  the  rocky  ridges  of  the  Si¬ 
nai  desert.  The  following  description  of  a 
region  associated  with  our  highest  interests 
will  be  gratifying  to  the  Christian  reader : 

The  valleys  and  plains  of  Syria  are  full  of 
rich  vegetable  mould,  particularly  the  plain  of  Da¬ 
mascus,  which  is  brilliantly  verdant,  though  sur¬ 
rounded  by  deserts,  the  barren  uniformity  of  which 
is  relieved  on  the  east  by  the  broken  columns  and 
ruined  temples  of  Palmyra  and  Tadmor.  The 
Assyrian  wilderness,  however,  is  not  everywhere 
absolutely  barren.  In  the  spring-time  it  is  covered 
with  a  thin  but  vivid  verdure,  mixed  with  fragrant 
aromatic  herbs,  of  very  short  duration.  When 
these  are  burnt  up,  the  unbounded  plains  resume 
their  wonted  dreariness.  The  country,  high  and 
low,  becomes  more  barren  towards  the  Holy  Land, 
yet  even  here  some  of  the  mountains — as  Carmel, 
Bashan,  and  Tabor — are  luxuriantly  wooded,  and 
many  valleys  are  fertile,  especially  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  which  has  the  appearance  of  pleasure- 
grounds,  with  groves  of  wood  and  aiomatic  plants, 
but  almost  in  a  state  of  nature.  One  side  of  the 
Lake  of  Galilee  is  savage;  on  the  other  there  are 
gentle  hills  and  wild  romantic  vales,  adorned  with 
palm-trees,  olives,  and  sycamores — a  scene  of  calm 
solitude  and  pastoral  beauty.  Jerusalem  stands 
on  a  declivity  encompassed  by  severe  stony  moun¬ 
tains,  wild  and  desolate.  The  greater  part  of 
Syria  is  a  desert  compared  with  its  ancient  state. 
Mussulman  rule  has  blighted  this  fair  region,  once 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey — the  land  of  pro¬ 
mise. 

“  Farther  south  desolation  increases ;  the  valleys 
become  narrower,  the  hills  more  denuded  and  rug¬ 
ged,  till  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  their  dreary  aspect 
announces  the  approach  to  the  desert. 
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“  The  valley  of  the  Jordan  affords  the  most  re¬ 
markable  instance  known  of  the  depression  of  the 
land  below  the  general  surface  of  the  globe.  This 
hollow,  which  extends  from  the  Gulf  of  Accabah 
on  the  Red  Sea  to  the  bifurcation  of  Lebanon,  is 
625  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  at 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  acrid  waters  of  the 
Dead  Sea  have  a  depression  of  1230  feet.  The 
lowness  of  the  valley  had  been  observed  by  the 
Romans,  who  gave  it  the  descriptive  name  of 
Coelo-Syria,  ‘  Hollow  Syria.’  It  is  absolutely- 
walled  in  by  mountains  between  the  Dead  Sea 
and  Lebanon,  where  it  is  from  tea  to  fifteen  miles 
wide. 

“A  shrinking  of  the  strata  must  have  taken 
place  along  this  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from  a 
sudden  change  of  temperature,  or  perhaps  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  some  of  the  internal  props  giving 
w’ay,  for  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  not  the  only- 
instance  of  a  dip  of  the  soil  below  the  sea-level ; 
the  small  bitter  lakes  on  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  are 
cavities  of  the  same  kind,  as  well  as  the  Natron 
lakes  on  the  Libyan  desert  west  from  the  delta  of 
the  Nile.”— Pp.  107-109. 

The  Continent  of  Africa,  5,000  miles  long, 
forms  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Somerville’s  «ere/i/A 
chapter,  and  completes  her  description  of  the 
Great  Continent.  With  the  exception  of  the 
elevated  region  of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  Afri¬ 
ca  is  divided  by  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon 
into  two  parts  only,  a  high  country  and  a  low-. 
A  table-land,  extensive  though  not  elevated, 
occupies  all  Southern  Africa,  reaching  to  the 
sixth  or  seventh  degree  of  north  latitude. 
To  the  north  of  the  Cape  the  land  rises] 
6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Komri,  or! 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  which  form  the  j 
northern  boundary  of  the  great  plateau, 
have  never  yet  been  seen  by  any  European. 
It  is  probable  that  they  are  very  high,  as 
they  supply  the  perennial  sources  of  the 
Nile,  the  Senegambia,  and  the  Niger.  They 
extend  south  of  Abyssinia  at  one  end,  and 
at  the  other  they  join  the  High  Land  of 
Senegambia,  and  pass  into  the  Kong  range, 
which,  running  for  1200  miles  behind  Da¬ 
homey,  terminates  in  the  promontory  of 
Sierra  Leone.  The  Mountains  of  Abyssi¬ 
nia,  and  those  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
have  granite  for  their  base,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  surmounted  by  vast  horizontal  beds  of 
sandstone,  with  limestone,  schist,  and  con¬ 
glomerate.  In  Abyssinia  the  enormous  flat  I 
masses  of  sandstone  on  the  mountain  tops 
are  accessible  only  by  ladders,  or  by  steps 
cut  in  the  rock,  and  are  used  as  state  pri¬ 
sons.  North  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon 
lies  the  great  desert  of  Sahara,  stretching 
800  miles  in  width  from  its  southern  margin, 
and  1000  miles  long  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  a  hideous  barren 
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waste,  prolonged  eastward  into  the  Atlantic 
for  miles  in  the  form  of  sand-banks,  and  in¬ 
terrupted  to  the  west  only  by  a  few  oases 
and  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

“  This  desert,”  says  Mrs.  Somerville,  “  is  alter¬ 
nately  scorched  by  heat  and  pinched  by  cold.  The 
w-ind  blows  from  the  east  nine  months  in  the 
year,  and  at  the  equinoxes  it  rushes  in  a  hurricane, 
driving  the  sand  in  clouds  before  it,  producing  the 
darkness  of  night  at  midday,  and  overwhelming 
caravans  of  men  and  animals  in  common  destruc¬ 
tion.  Then  the  sand  is  heaped  up  in  waves  ever 
varying  w-ith  the  blast,  even  the  atmosphere  is  of 
sand.  The  desolation  of  this  dreary  waste,  bound¬ 
less  to  the  eye  as  the  ocean,  is  terrific  and  sublime 
— the  dry  heated  air  is  like  a  red  vapor,  the  setting 
sun  seems  to  be  a  volcanic  fire,  and  at  times  the 
burning  wind  of  the  desert  is  the  blast  of  death. 
There  are  many  salt  lakes  to  the  north,  and  even 
the  springs  are  of  brine  ;  thick  incrustations  of  daz¬ 
zling  salt  cover  the  ground,  and  the  particles  car¬ 
ried  aloft  by  whirlwinds,  flash  in  the  sun  like  dia¬ 
monds.  *  •  *  Sand  is  nut  the  only  character  of  the 
desert,  tracks  of  gravel  and  low'  bate  rocks  occur 
at  times  not  less  barren  and  dreary.  *  •  *  On 

these  interminable  sands  and  rocks,  no  animal,  no 
insect,  breaks  the  dread  silence,  not  a  tree  nor  a 
shrub  is  to  be  seen  in  this  land  without  a  shadow. 
In  the  glare  of  noon  the  air  quivers  with  the  heat 
reflected  from  the  red  sand,  and  in  the  night  it  is 
chilled  in  a  clear  sky  sparkling  under  a  host  of  stars. 
Strangely  but  beautifully  contrasted  with  these 
scorched  solitudes  is  the  narrow  valky  of  the  Nile, 
threading  the  desert  for  1000  miles  in  emerald 
green,  with  its  blue  watery,  foaming  in  rapids 
among  wild  rocks,  or  quietly  spreading  in  a  calm 
stream  amidst  fields  of  corn,  and  the  august  monu¬ 
ments  of  jpasi  ages.” — Pp.  118-120.  ■ 

The  American  Continent,  next  in  extent 
to  that  of  the  Old  World,  forms  the  subject 
of  the  next  five  chapters  of  Mrs.  Somerville’s 
work.  It  is  9,000  miles  in  length,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  twe^  great  peninsulas,  united  by  a 
narrow  isthmus,  and  has  been  divided  into 
South,  Central,  and  North  America,  all  con¬ 
nected  by  the  lofty  chain  of  the  Andes,  ri¬ 
valling  almost  the  Himalayas  in  altitude, 
and  stretching  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific, 
from  within  the  arctic  to  nearly  the  antarctic 
circle.  South  America  is  about  4,550  miles 
long,  and  2,446  miles  wide  in  its  maximum 
breadth,  between  Cape  Roque  on  the  At¬ 
lantic,  and  Cape  Blanco  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  “  It  consists  of  three  mountain  sys¬ 
tems,  separated  by  the  basin  of  three  of  the 
greatest  rivers  in  the  world.”  The  Andes, 
commencing  with  the  “  majestic  dark  mass  of 
Cape  Horn,  runs  northward  along  the  west¬ 
ern  coast  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  as  a 
single  narrow  chain,  descending  on  the  east 
to  the  vast  plains  extending  for  hundreds 
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of  miles  in  a  level  as  dead  and  as  uninter¬ 
rupted  as  that  of  the  ocean.  A  detached 
mountain  system  rises  in  Brazil  between  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  and  the  Amazons;  and  be¬ 
tween  the  latter  river  and  the  Orinoco,  lies 
the  mountain  system  of  Faiiraa  and  Gui¬ 
ana.  The  mighty  chain  of  the  Andes  com¬ 
mences  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  a  snow-clad 
mountain  6,000  feet  high,  descending  in 
glaciers  to  the  narrow  bays  and  inlets  of  the 
sea.  For  1000  miles  northward  to  the  for¬ 
tieth  parallel  of  south  latitude,  the  Pacific 
washes  the  very  base  of  the  Patagonian  An¬ 
des.”  '•*  The  coast  itself  for  sixty  miles  is 
begirt  by  walls  of  rock,  which  sink  into  an 
unfathomable  depth,  torn  by  long  crevices 
or  fiords  similar  to  those  in  the  Norwegian 
shore,  ending  in  tremendous  glaciers,  whose 
masses  falling  with  a  crash  like  thunder, 
drive  the  sea  in  sweeping  breakers  through 
these  chasms.”  Opposite  the  Chiloe  Archi¬ 
pelago  four  magnificent  volcanoes  blaze  on 
the  Andes,  which,  en  entering  Southern 
Chili,  retire  from  the  coast,  leaving  plains 
crossed  by  parallel  mountain  ranges  2000 
or  3000  feet  high.  The  Great  Cordillera 
itself  runs  in  a  chain  twenty  miles  broad, 
with  a  mean  altitude  of  12,000  feet.  The 
mountain  tops  lie  nearly  horizontally,  sur¬ 
mounted  at  distant  intervals  by  groups  of 
points,  or  a  solitary  volcanic  cone  finely  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  clear  blue  sky.  One  of  these, 
Descabezado,  or  “the  Beheaded^'"'  is  12,102 
feet  high ;  and  behind  Valparaiso,  in  the 
centre  of  a  knot  of  mountains,  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  volcano  of  Aconcagua  attains  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  23,000  feet !  In  central  Chili,  no 
rain  falls  for  nine  months  in  the  year.  In 
Southern  Chili,  rain  falls  only  once  in  two 
or  three  years.  The  Peruvian  Andes  com¬ 
mence  about  24®  of  south  latitude.  They 
are  separated  for  1250  miles  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific  by  a  sandy  desert  about  sixty  miles 
broad,  on  which  a  drop  of  rain  never  fails. 
At.  the  Nevada  of  Chorolque,  in  21^®  of 
south  latitude,  the  Andes  “  become  a  very 
elevated  narrow  table-land,  or  longitudinal 
Alpine  valley,  in  the  direction  of  the  coast, 
bounded  on  each  side  by  a  parallel  row  of 
high  mountains  rising  much  above  the  ta¬ 
ble-land.  These  parallel  Cordilleras  are 
united  at  various  points  hy  enormous  trans¬ 
verse  groups  or  mountain  knots,  or  by  the 
single  ranges  crossing  between  them  like 
dykes,  a  structure  that  prevails  to  Pasto,  in 
13'  north  latitude.”  There  are  no  trans 
verse  valleys  in  the  Andes,  excepting  a  few 
opposite  Pstagonia  and  Chili,  “  there  is 
not  an  opening  through  these  mountains  in 


the  remainder  of  their  course  to  the  Isth¬ 
mus  of  Panama. 

The  following  account  of  the  table  lands 
of  the  Andes  is  extremely  interesting  : — 

“Unlike  the  table-lands  of  Asia,”  says  Mrs. 
Somerville,  “  of  the  same  elevation,  these  lofty 
region.?  of  the  Andes  yield  exuberant  crops  of 
every  European  grain,  and  have  many  populous 
cities  enjoying  the  luxuries  of  life,  with  universi¬ 
ties,  Ifbraries,  civil  and  religious  establishments, 
at  ahitudes  equal  to  that  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe, 
which  is  12,358  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Villages 
are  placed  and  mines  are  wrought  at  heights  little 
less  than  the  top  of  Mount  Blanc.  *  *  *  * 

“  The  table-lands  of  Desaguadero,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these,  has  an  absolute  alti¬ 
tude  of  13,000  feet,  and  a  breadth  varying  from  30 
to  60  miles:  it  stretches  500  miles  along  the  top 
of  the  Andes,  between  the  transverse  mountain- 
group  of  Las  Lipez,  in  20®  S.  lat.,  and  the  enor¬ 
mous  mountain-knot  of  Yilcaflata  and  Cusco, 
which,  extending  from  east  to  west,  shuts  in  the 
valley  on  the  north,  occupying  an  area  three  times 
as  large  as  Switzerland,  and  rising  8,300  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  table-land,  from  which  some 
idea  may  he  formed  of  the  gigantic  scale  of  the 
Andes.  This  table-land  or  valley  is  bounded  on 
each  side  by  the  tw’o  grand  chains  of  the  Bolivian 
Andes:  that  on  the  west  is  the  Cordillera  of  the 
coast ;  the  range  on  the  east  side  is  the  Cordillera 
Reale.  These  two  rows  of  mountains  lie  so  near 
the  edge  that  the  whole  breadth  of  the  table-land, 
including  both,  is  only  300  miles.  All  the  snowy 
peaks  of  the  Cordilleras  of  the  coast,  varying  from 
18,000  to  22,000  feet  in  absolute  height,  are  either 
active  volcanoes  or  of  volcanic  origin,  and  with 
the  exception  or  the  volcano  of  Uvinas,  they  are 
all  situate  upon  the  maritime  declivity  of  the  table¬ 
land,  and  not  more  than  60  miles  from  the  Pacific ; 
consequently  the  descent  is  very  abrupt.  The 
eastern  Cordillera,  which  begins  at  the  metallifer¬ 
ous  mountains  of  Pasco  and  Potosi,  is  not  more 
than  17,000  feet  high  to  the  south,  and  below  the 
level  of  perpetual  snow,  but  its  northern  portion 
contains  the  three  peaked  mountains  of  Sorata, 
25,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  chains  in  the  Andes.  The  snowy 
part  begins  with  the  gigantic  mass  of  Illimani, 
whose  serrated  ridges,  elongated  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  Andes,  rise  24,000  feet  above  the 
ocean.  The  lowest  glacier  on  its  southern  slope 
does  not  come  below*  16,500  feet,  and  the  valley  of 
Totoral  a  mere  gulf  18,000  feet  deep,  in  which 
Vesuvius  might  stand,  comes  between  Illimani 
and  the  Nevada  of  Tres  Cruces,  from  whence  the 
Cordillera  Reale  runs  northward  in  a  continuous 
line  of  snow-clad  peaks  to  tne  gioup  of  Vilcafiata 
and  Cusco,  which  unites  it  with  the  Cordilleras  of 
the  coast. 

“  The  valley  or  table-land  of  Desaguadero,  oc¬ 
cupying  150,000  square  miles,  has  a  considerably 
variety  of  surface ;  in  the  south,  throughout  the 
mining  district,  it  is  poor  and  cold.  There  Potosi, 
the  highest  city  in  the  world,  stands  at  an  absolute 
elevation  of  13,350  feet,  on  the  declivity  of  a 
mountaiQ  celebrated  for  its  silver  mines,  at  the 
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height  of  16,000  feet.  Chiqiiisaca,  the  capital  of 
Bolivia,  containing  13,000  inhabitants,  lies  to  the 
south-east  of  Potosi,  in  the  midst  of  cultivated 
fields.  The  northern  part  of  the  valley  is  popu¬ 
lous,  and  productive  in  wheat,  maise,  and  other 
grain ;  and  there  is  the  lake  of  Titicaca,  twenty 
times  as  large  as  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  is¬ 
lands  and  shores  of  this  lake  still  e.Yhibit  ruins  of 
gigantic  magnitude,  monuments  of  a  people  more 
ancient  than  the  Incas.  The  modern  city  of  La 
Paz  d’Ayachuco,  with  40,000  inhabitants,  on  its 
southern  border,  stands  in  the  most  sublime  situa¬ 
tion  that  can  be  imagined,  having  the  vast  Nevada 
of  Illimani  to  the  north,  and  the  no  less  magnifi¬ 
cent  Sorata  to  the  south.  The  two  ranges  of  the 
Bolivian  Andes  in  such  close  approximation,  with 
their  smoking  cones  and  serrated  ridge*,  form  one  of 
the  most  august  scenes  in  nature.” — Pp.  128-131. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  interesting 
table-lands  in  the  Andes  is  that  of  Quito, 
200  miles  long,  and  30  wide,  10,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  flanked  by  the  most 
magnificent  volcanoes  and  mountains  in 
America.  The  snow-clad  cone  ofCayambe 
is  traversed  by  the  equator ;  and  on  the 
summit  of  Pinchincha,  15,924  feet  high, 
stands  the  signal  cross  erected  by  Bouguer 
and  Condamine,  when  they  were  measuring 
a  degree  of  the  meridian,  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  city  of  Quito,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  70,000,  stands  on  the  side  of  Pinchin¬ 
cha,  at  the  height  of  9,000  feet  above'the  sea. 

Among  the  numerous  passes  over  the 
Chilian  Andes,  that  of  Portilla,  14,365 
feet  high,  is  the  most  elevated.  The  pass 
from  Sorata  to  the  auriferous  valley  of  Ti- 
puani  in  Bolivia,  is  reckoned  the  highest, 
and  about  16,000  feet.  I'he  most  difficult, 
though  only  11,500  feet  high,' is  that  of 
Quincha  in  Columbia. 

Nothing,”  says  Mrs.  Somerville,  “  can  sur¬ 
pass  the  desolation  of  these  elevated  regions,  where 
nature  has  been  shaken  by  terrific  convulsions. 
The  dazzling  snow  fatigues  the  eye ;  the  huge 
masses  of  bald  rock,  the  mural  precipices,  and  the 
chasms  yawning  into  dark  unknown  depths,  strike 
the  imagination ;  while  the  cresh  of  the  avalanche, 
or  the  rolling  thunder  of  the  volcano,  startles  the 
ear.  In  the  dead  of  night,  when  the  sky  is  clear 
and  the  wind  hushed,  the  hollow  moaning  of  the 
volcanic  fire  fills  the  Indian  with  superstitious 
dread  in  the  deathlike  stillness  of  these  solitudes. 

”  In  the  very  elevated  plains  in  the  transverse 
groups,  such  as  that  of  Bombon,  however  pure  the 
sky,  the  landscape  is  lurid  and  colorless;  the  dark 
blue  shadows  are  sharply  defined,  and  from  the 
thinness  of  the  air  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  a 
just  estimate  of  distance.  Changes  of  weather  are 
sudden  and  violent ;  clouds  of  black  vapor  arise, 
and  are  carried  by  fierce  winds  over  the  barren 
plains ;  snow  and  hail  are  driven  with  irresistible 
impetuosity;  and  thunder-storms  come  on,  loud 
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and  awful,  without  warning.  Notwithstanding 
the  thinness  of  the  air,  the  crash  of  the  peals  is 
quite  appalling,  while  the  lightning  runs  along  the 
scorched  grass,  and  sometimes,  issuing  from  the 
ground,  destroys  a  team  of  mules  or  a  flock  of 
sheep  at  one  flash. 

“  Currents  of  warm  air  are  occasiionally  met 
with  on  the  crest  of  the  Andes — an  extraordinary 
phenomenon  in  such  gelid  heights,  which  is  not 
yet  accounted  for:  they  generally  occur  two  hours 
after  sunset,  are  local  and  narrow,  not  exceeding 
a  few  fathoms  in  width  ;  similar  to  the  equally 
partial  blasts  of  hot  air  in  the  Alps.  A  singular 
instance,  probably  of  earth  light,  occurs  in  cross¬ 
ing  the  Andes  from  Chili  to  Mendoza :  on  this 
rocky  scene  a  peculiar  brightness  occasionally 
rests,  a  kind  of  indescribable  reddish  light,  which 
vanishes  during  the  winter  rains,  and  is  not  per¬ 
ceptible  on  sunny  days.  Dr.  Pceppig  ascribes  the 
phenomenon  to  the  dryness  of  the  air;  he  was 
confirmed  in  his  opinion  from  afterwards  observ¬ 
ing  a  similar  brightness  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  and 
it  has  also  been  seen  in  Egypt.” — Pp.  137,  138. 

We  regret  that  the  numerous  subjects 
yet  before  us  will  not  permit  us  to  follow 
our  authoress  any  further  through  these 
lofty  regions  of  fire  and  of  snow,  stumbling 
over  their  peaks  of  granite,  threading  their 
hideous  gorges,  blinded  by  the  smoke  of 
their  still  smouldering  fires,  suffocated  by 
the  sulphurous  vapors  from  their  still  burn¬ 
ing  lungs,  or  panting  under  the  thin  air  of 
their  azure  summits.  Nor  can  we  descend 
under  her  intelligent  guidance  to  the  no  less 
sublime  scenery  of  its  lower  regions — to 
visit  the  vast  Patagonian  desert  of  shingle, 
extending  over  800  miles — to  examine  the 
Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  1000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  the  insalubrious  swamps  of 
1000  square  miles  at  their  base,  where  two 
millions  of  cattle  were  starved  between 
1830  and  1831,  and  where  millions  of  ani¬ 
mals  are  destroyed  by  the  conflagration  of 
the  dry  grass  which  covers  them — to  gaze 
upon  the  grassy  Llanos  of  Orinoco  and 
Venezuela,  covering  153,000  square  miles, 
and  so  perfectly  smooth  and  level,  “  that 
there  is  not  an  eminence  a  foot  high  in  270 
square  miles — or  to  wander  among  the 
silvas  or  forests  which  cover  the  basin  of 
the  Amazons,  extending  1500  miles  along 
the  river,  with  a  breadth  of  from  350  to 
800  miles,  limiting  even  its  mountain  chains, 
and  covering  an  area  six  times  the  size  of 
France.  We  cannot,  however,  part  with 
Mrs.  Somerville,  in  this  interesting  chap¬ 
ter,  till  we  admire  her  poetical  description 
of  this  woodland  desert : — 

“  A  deathlike  stillness  prevails  from  sunrise  to 
sunset ;  then  the  thousands  of  animals  that  inhabit 
these  forests  join  in  one  loud  discordant  roar,  not 
continuous,  but  in  bursts.  The  beasts  seem  to 
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be  periodically  and  unanimously  roused,  by  some 
unknown  impulse,  till  the  forest  rings  in  universal 
uproar.  Profound  silence  prevails  at  midnight, 
which  is  broken  at  the  dawn  of  morning  by  an¬ 
other  general  roar  of  the  wild  chorus.  Nightin¬ 
gales,  too,  have  their  fits  of  silence  and  song : 
after  a  pause,  they 

‘ - all  burst  forth  in  choral  minstrelsy. 

As  if  some  sudden  gale  had  swept  at  once 
A  hundred  airy  harps.’* 

The  whole  forest  often  resounds,  when  the  ani-  i 
mals,  startled  (rom  their  sleep,  scream  in  terror  at 
at  the  noise  made  by  bands  of  its  inhabitants  fly¬ 
ing  from  some  night-prowling  foe.  Their  anxiety 
and  terror  before  a  thunder-storm  is  excessive,  and 
all  nature  seems  to  partake  in  the  dread.  The 
tops  of  the  lofty  trees  rustle  ominously,  though 
not  a  breath  of  air  agitates  them  ;  a  hollow  whistl¬ 
ing  in  the  high  regions  of  the  atmosphere  comes 
as  a  warning  from  the  black  floating  vapor;  mid¬ 
night  darkness  envelops  the  ancient  forests,  which 
soon  after  groan  and  creak  with  the  blast  of  the 
hurricane.  The  gloom  is  rendered  still  more  hide¬ 
ous  by  the  vivid  lightning  and  the  stunning  crash 
of  thunder.  Even  Ashes  are  affected  with  the 
general  consternation  ;  for  in  a  few  minutes  the 
Amazons  rages  in  waves  like  a  stormy  sea.’* — 
P.  148. 

The  geology  of  South  America  possesses 
a  peculiar  interest.  There  are  no  fewer 
than  three  groups  of  active  volcanoes  in 
this  region  ;  the  most  southern  forming  a 
line  of  votcanic  action  800  miles  in  length, 
from  Patagonia  to  Central  Chili ;  the  se¬ 
cond  occupying  600  miles  of  latitude,  be¬ 
tween  Araquipo  and  Patas ;  and  the  third 
stretching  300  miles  between  Riobamba 
and  Popayan — the  whole  line  of  volcanic 
action  being  1700  miles  long.  The  chain 
of  the  Andes  has  experienced  many  upheav-j 
ings  and  subsidences,  especially  at  its  south 
extremity.  “  Stems  of  large  trees,  which 
Mr.  Darwin  found  in  a  fossil  state  in  the 
Upsallata  range — a  collateral  branch  of  the, 
Chilian  Andes,  near  700  miles  distant  from 
the  Atlantic — exhibit  a  remarkable  example  j 
of  such  vicissitudes.  These  trees,  with  the! 
volcanic  soil  on  which  they  had  grown,  had 
sunk  from  the  beach  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
ocean,  from  which,  after  Avc  alternations  of 
sedimentary  deposits  and  deluges  of  sub¬ 
marine  lava  of  prodigious  thickness,  the 
whole  mass  was  raised  up,  and  now  forms 
the  Upsallata  chain.  Subsequently,  by  the 
wearing  of  streams,  the  imbedded  trunks 
have  been  brought  into  view  in  a  siliciAed 
state,  projecting  from  the  soil  on  which 
they  grew — now  solid  rock.” 

In  the  tenth  chapter  our  authoress  treats 

♦  Wordsworth. 


of  Central  America  (including  the  West 
India  Islands),,  a  “  tortuous  strip  of  land” 
between  7®  and  20®  of  N.  Lat.,  stretching 
about  1000  miles  from  S.  E.  to  S.  W.,  and 
with  a  variable  breadth  of  from  30  to  300 
or  400  miles.  The  plains  of  Panama,  a  lit¬ 
tle  above  the  sea  level,  follow  the  direction 
of  the  Isthmus  for  280  miles  ;  and  from  the 
Bay  of  Parita,  where  they  terminate,  table¬ 
lands  3000  feet  high,  and  covered  with  for¬ 
ests  and  complicated  mountains,  extend  to 
the  lake  of  Nicaragua.  The  plain  of  Ni¬ 
caragua,  which,  with  its  lake,  only  128 
feet  above  the  Pacifle,  and  separated  from 
the  sea  by  a  line  of  active  volcanoes,  occu¬ 
pies  30,000  square  miles.  The  table-land 
of  Guatemala,  5000  feet  high,  consists  of 
verdant  plains  of  great  extent,  fragrant  with 
Aowers.  The  city  of  New  Guatemala  stands 
beside  the  three  volcanoes  of  Pacayo,  Del 
Fuego,  and  D’Agua,  from  7,000  to  10,000 
feet  high,  which  exhibit  “  scenes  of  wonder¬ 
ful  boldness  and  beauty.”  The  volcano  of 
D’Agua,  with  old  Guatemala  at  its  feet, 
which  it  has  twice  destroyed,  is  a  perfect 
cone,  verdant  to  its  summit,  and  occasionally 
i  ejecting  torrents  of  boiling  water  and  stones. 

!  “  In  a  line  along  the  western  side  of  the 
i  table-land  and  the  mountains,  there  is  a 
I  continued  succession  of  volcanoes,  at  vari¬ 
ous  distances  from  the  shore,  and  at  various 
,  heights,  on  the  declivity  of  the  table-land. 

I  It  seems  as  if  a  great  crack  or  Assure  had 
been  produced  in  the  earth’s  surface  along 
the  junction  of  the  mountains  and  the  shore, 
through  which  the  internal  Are  had  found  a 
vent.”  Between  10®  and  20®  degrees  of 
N.  Lat.,  there  are  upwards  of  twenty  active 
volcanoes,  some  of  them  higher  than  the 
central  ridge,  and  subject  to  violent  erup¬ 
tions. 

The  West  India  Islands,  which  have  been 
called  the  Columbian  Archipelago,  are  the 
wreck  of  a  great  convulsion,  in  which  a  part 
of  South  and  Central  America,  now  the  Ca¬ 
ribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  subsid¬ 
ed  ;  while  the  table-land  of  Mexico  was  at 
the  same  time  upheaved.  The  period  of 
this  subsistence  must  have  been  after  the 
destruction  of  the  great  quadrupeds,  and 
therefore  geologically  recent.  The  line  of 
volcanic  islands,  beginning  with  St.  Vincent 
and  ending  with  Guadaloupe,  have  conical 
mountains  bristled  with  rugged  rocks. 

I  Mrs.  Somerville  concludes  the  Physical 
I  Geography  of  America  in  her  eleventh  and 
twelfth  chapters,  treating  in  succession  of 
I  the  table-lands  and  mountains  of  Mexico, 

I  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  maritime  chains 
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and  mountains  of  Russian  America,  the 
great  central  plain  or  valley  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Slope,  and  the  Atlantic  Plains.  The 
table  land  of  Mexico  is  1600  miles  long, 
equal  to  the  distance  between  the  north  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Scotland  and  Gibraltar  !  About 
7,000  feet  high  on  the  cast,  it  rises  to  9,000 
at  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  declines  to  4,000 
towards  the  Pacific. 

“  One  of  the  singular  crevices  through  which 
the  internal  fire  finds  a  vent,  stretches  irom  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific,  directly  across  the 
table-land  in  a  line  about  sixteen  miles  south  of 
the  city  of  Mexico.  A  very  remarkable  row  of 
active  volcanoes  occurs  along  this  parallel.  Tur- 
tla,  the  most  eastern  of  them  is  in  the  95th  degree  of 
West  longitude  near  the  Mexican  Gulf,  in  a  low* 
range  of  wooded  hills.  More  to  the  west,  the  snow’- 
shrouded  cone  ot  Orizabo  is  1 7,000  feet  high ;  and  its 
ever-fiery  crater,  seen  like  a  star  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  has  obtained  it  the  name  of  Citlaltepetel, 
the  ‘Mountain  of  the  Star.’  Popocatepetl,  the 
loftiest  mountainin  Mexico,  17,884  feet  above  the 
sea,  lies  still  farther  west,  and  is  in  state  of  con¬ 
stant  eruption.  A  chain  of  smaller  volcanoes 
unites  the  three.  On  the  western  slope  of  the  ta¬ 
ble-land,  thirty-six  leagues  from  the  Pacific, 
stands  the  volcanic  cone  of  Jorullo,  on  a  plain 
2,890  feet  above  the  sea.  It  suddenly  appeared 
and  rose  1683  feet  above  the  plain  on  the  night  of 
the  29ih  of  September,  1759.  The  great  cone  of 
Colima,  the  last  of  this  volcanic  series,  stands  in¬ 
sulated  in  the  plain  of  that  name,  between  the 
western  declivity  of  the  table-land  and  the  Pacific. 
•  *  ♦  • 

“  Some  points  of  the  Sierra  Madre  are  said  to 
be  10,000  feel  high  and 4,000  above  their  base; 
and  between  the  parallels  of  thirty-six  and  forty- 
two  degrees,  where  the  chain  is  the  watershed  be¬ 
tween  the  Rio  Colorado  and  the  Rio  Bravo  del 
Norte,  they  are  still  higher,  and  perpetually  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow.  *  *  * 

“  Deep  cavities,  called  Barancas,  are  a  charac¬ 
teristic  feature  of  the  table-lands  of  Mexico.  They 
are  long  narrow  rents,  two  or  three  miles  in 
breadth,  and  many  more  in  length,  often  descend¬ 
ing  1000  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  plain,  with 
a  brook  or  the  tributary  of  some  river  flowing 
through  them.  Their  sides  are  precipitous  and 
ru^ed,  with  overhanging  rocks  covered  with  large 
trees.  The  intense  heat  adds  to  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  these  hollows  and  the  bare  plain.s,  where 
the  air  is  more  than  cool.” — Pp.  169-171. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  stretch  in  two  par¬ 
allel  chains,  occasionally  united  by  a  trans¬ 
verse  ridge  from  the  Sierra  Verde  to  the 
mouth  of  Mackenzie  River.  The  east¬ 
ern  line  rises  even  to  the  snow-level,  and  in 
mountains  Hooper  and  Brown,  to  15,590 
and  16,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  chains 
along  the  shores  ot  Russian  America,  are 
still  more  Alpine  in  their  character,  rising  in 
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the  case  of  Mount  Elias,  to  17,000.  There 
are  many  active  volcanoes  in  the  branch 
running  to  Bristol  Bay  ;  and  in  the  Prince 
of  Wales’  Archipelago,  there  are  no  fewer 
then  seven  active  volcanoes. 

The  great  central  plain  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  between  the  Rocky  and  Alleghany 
Mountains,  has  an  area  of  3,240,000  miles. 
It  is  5,000  miles  long,  and  rarely  more  than 
700  feet  high,  and  nowhere  more  than  1500 
feet.  In  part  of  its  northern  portion  it 
contains  the  most  fertile  territory  in  the 
United  States — in  its  middle  are  intermi¬ 
nable  grassy  savannahs,  or  prairies,  or  enor¬ 
mous  forests;  in  the  south  are  sandy  de¬ 
serts  400  or  500  miles  wide ;  and  in  the  far 
north  are  deserts  rivalling  those  of  Siberia 
in  dreariness. 

When  America  was  discovered,  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  forest  spread  over  the  country, 
from  the  Canadian  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Mississippi,  “  forming  an  ocean 
of  vegetation  of  more  than  one  1,000,000 
square  miles,  of  which  the  greater  part  still 
remain.”  For  hundreds  of  miles  the  mighty 
Ohio  flows  through  magnificent  forests  with 
an  undergrowth  of  rhododendrons,  azaleas^ 
and  other  beautiful  shrubs.  “  There  the 
American  forests  appear  in  all  their  glory ; 
the  gigantic  deciduous  cypress,  and  the  tall 
tulip-tree  overtopping  the  forest  by  half  its 
height;  a  variety  of  noble  oaks,  &c.,  &c., 
and  the  liriodendron,  the  most  splendid  of 
the  magnolia  tribe,  the  pride  of  the  forest.” 
In  describing  the  immense  forests  of  Cana¬ 
da,  consisting  of  spruce  and  pine  trees, 
which  grow  to  a  great  height,  like  bare  spars 
with  a  tufted  crown,  Mrs.  Somerville  de¬ 
scribes,  after  Mr.  Taylor,  the  effects  pro¬ 
duced  upon  a  forest  by  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow. 

“  After  a  heavyjfall  of  snow,  succeeded  by  rain 
and  a  partial  thaw,  a  strong  frost  coats  the  trees 
and  all  their  branches  with  transparent  if e  often  an 
inch  thick :  the  noblest  trees  bend  under  the  frost, 
and  icicles  hang  from  every  bough  which  come 
down  in  showers  with  the  least  breath  of  wind. 
The  hemlock  spruce,  especially,  with  its  long 
drooping  branches,  is  then  like  a  solid  mass.  If 
the  wind  freshens,  the  smaller  trees  become  like 
corn  beaten  down  by  the  tempest,  while  the  large 
ones  swing  heavily  in  the  breeze.  The  forest  at 
last  gives  way  under  its  load;  tree  comes  down 
after  tree  with  sudden  and  terrific  violence,  crush¬ 
ing  all  before  them,  till  the  whole  is  one  wide  up¬ 
roar,  heard  from  afar,  like  successive  discharges  of 
artillery.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  imagined  more 
brilliant  and  beautiful  than  the  effect  of  sunshine  in 
a  calm  day  on  the  frozen  boughs,  where  every  par- 
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tide  of  the  Icy  crystal  sparkles,  and  nature  seems 
decked  in  diamonds. 


Pp.  178,  179.  a 

t 

In  her  nineteenth  chapter,  Mrs.  Somer-  t 
ville  includes  the  arctic  and  antarctic  regions  1 
of  Greenland,  Spitzbcrgen,  Iceland,  Jan  ’ 
Mayen’s  land,  and  the  antarctic  lands  re-  \ 
cently  discovered  by  Sir  James  Ross.  The  ' 
coasts  of  Greenland,  with  which  we  are  ac-  * 
quainted,  are  indented  by  fiords  stretching  , 
into  the  interior  often  for  one  hundred  , 
miles.  These  inlets,  hemmed  in  by  walls  « 
of  rock,  often  two  thousand  feet  high,  ter¬ 
minate  in  glaciers,  which  arc  sometimes 
pressed  down  by  tlie  supcvincuinbcnt  ice, 
so  as  often  to  fill  the  fiord,  and  project  like 
bold  headlands  into  the  sea.  Undermined 
by  the  action  of  the  waves,  huge  masses, 
like  little  mountains,  fall  into  the  sea,  with  a 
cra.sh  like  thunder,  and  form’  the  icebergs, 
which  are  either  stranded  by  currents  on  the 
arctic  coast,  or  driven  into  lower  latitudes 
till  they  are  thawed  under  a  tropical  sun. 
In  68®  of  N.  latitude  a  great  fiord  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  stretch  across  the  table-land  and 
divide  the  country  into  S.  and  N.  Green¬ 
land,  “  which  last  extends  indefinitely  to 
the  very  pole”  of  the  earth. 

Iceland,  two  hundred  miles  E.  of  Green¬ 
land,  though  a  fifth  part  larger  than  Ireland, 
is,  generally  speaking,  a  country  of  volca¬ 
noes  and  ice,  only  about  4,000  square  miles 
of  it  being  habitable.*  “  The  peculiar  fea¬ 
ture  of  Iceland  lies  in  a  trachytic  region, 
which  seems  to  rest  on  an  ocean  of  fire.”  It 
consists  of  two  parallel  ranges  of  Jokul  or 
Ice  Mountains,  rising  from  table-lands, 
passing  through  the  very  centre  of  the 
island,  from  N.E.  to  S.VV.,  and  separated 
by  a  longitudinal  valley.  The  most  exten¬ 
sive  of  these  ranges  is  the  eastern  one,  which 
contains  Orsefa  Jokul,  the  highest  moun¬ 
tain  in  Iceland.  Many  thousand  square 
miles  are  covered  with  glaciers  which  de¬ 
scend  far  into  the  lowlands. 

“  The  longitudinal  space  between  the  mountain¬ 
ous  table- lands  is  a  low  valley  one  hundred  miles 
wide,  e.vtending  from  sea  to  sea,  where  a  substra- 

*  In  treating  of  Iceland,  Mrs.  Somerville  quotes 
by  mistake,  “  Trevelyan’s  Travels  in  Iceland.”  Sir 
Waller  Trevelyan  never  was  in  Iceland,  and  never 
wrote  any  book  of  travels,  or  any  work  upon  Iceland. 
The  work  to  which  Mrs.  S.has,  by  an  oversight,  re¬ 
ferred,  is  a  Memoir  On  the  Vegetation  an  l  Tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  Faroe  Islands^  published  in  the  Ed.  New 
Phil.  Journal,  Jan.  1837,  and  re-printed  with  correc¬ 
tions  at  Florence,  in  1837.  Sir  Walter  visited  Faroe  in 
1821 ;  and  in  a  letter,  dated  July  24,  1822,  address¬ 
ed  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  and  published  in  the 
EdinhurghTraTisactifms,  vol.  ix.,  p.  461,  he  has  given 
a  very  interesting  notice  of  the  “  Mineralogy  of  the 
Faroe  Islands.” 
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from  a  cylindrical  pipe  or  pit,  8  or  10  feet 
in  diameter,  and  75  feet  in  perpendicular 
depth,  opening  into  the  tjentre  of  a  basin 
from  46  to  56  feet  in  diameter,  and  four 
feet  deep.  Hot  water,  having  silex  in  so¬ 
lution,  rises  gradually  through  the  pit  till  it 
runs  over,  depositing  silicious  sinter  at  the 
bottom,  and  round  the  cavity.  When  the 
basin  is  full,  subterranean  explosions,  like 
the  firing  of  distant  cannon,  are  heard  at 
intervals  of  some  hours,  accompanied  with 
a  tremulous  motion  of  the  ground.  The 
water  then  rushes  up  from*  the  pit,  and 
sinking  again,  agitates  the  water  in  the  ba¬ 
sin,  and  causes  it  to  overflow.  A  stronger 
rush  of  water  now  takes  place,  clouds  of  va¬ 
por  follow,  and  loud  explosions  are  heard. 
Steam  escapes  in  large  quantities,  and  the 
water  is  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  100  or 
150  feet.*  The  cold  air  condenses  the 
steam  into  vapor,  which  is  tossed  about  in 
dense  clouds,  tumbling  one  over  another 
with  singular  rapidity,  and  forming  a  sight 
of  great  interest  and  magnificence.  When 
the  basin  and  its  pipe  are  thus  emptied  the 
explosions  cease,  and  are  renewed  after  they 
have  been  again  filled  from  below.  Mr. 
Henderson  found  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  basin  203®  before  an  explosion, 
and  183®  after  it.  '  The  New  Geyser  or 
Stroekr,  140  yards  from  the  Geyser,  is  an 
irregularly  shaped  pit,  nine  feet  in  diameter, 
and  44  deep.  The  water  is  seen  in  a  state 
of  great  agitation  about  twenty  feet  below 
the  orifice,  which  is  not  encircled  like  the 
cavity  of  the  other  Geyser,  by  silicious  sin¬ 
ter.  At  variable  intervals  a  prodigious  rush 
of  steam  issues  with  a  roaring  noise  ;  and 
so  great  is  the  force  of  propulsion,  that  the 
mass  of  vapor  rises  perpendicularly  to  the 
height  of  100  and  sometimes  200  feet,  even 
when  there  is  a  good  deal  of  wind.  When 
large  stones  are  thrown  into  the  pit  they 
are  shivered  to  pieces,  and  thrown  upwards 
to  a  height  often  greatly  exceeding  that  of 
the  columns  of  vapor  and  water.f  In  the 

•  Mr.  Henderson  discovered^that  by  throwing 
stones  into  the  spring,  he  could  make  it  play  when¬ 
ever  he  chose,  and  throw  its  waters  to  nearly  double 
their  Usual  height.  In  describing  the  three  hot 
springs,  next  to  the  Geysers  in  magnitude,  called 
Nordur-hver,  and  Sydster-hver,  Mr.  Henderson 
mentions  the  extraordinary  statement  made  by  Hor- 
rebow  in  his  Natural  History  of  Iceland,  that  “  when 
the  water  of  the  Nordur-hver  is  put  into  a  bottle,  it 
continues  to  jet  twice  or  thrice  with  the  fountain; 
and  if  the  boule  be  corked  immediately,  it  bursts  in 
pieces  on  the  commencement  of  the  following  erup¬ 
tion  of  the  spring  ! ! — Jjumal,  vol.  i.,  p.  note, 
and  p.  146. 

t  in  the  time  of  OiafKn  and  Povelsen  the  height 
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valley’of  Reikholt  is  situated,  among  a 
great  number  of  boiling  springs,  the  cele¬ 
brated  spring  of  Tunguhver  :  it  consists  of 
two  cavities,  distant  only  3  feet,  from 
which  the  water  is  ejected  in  alternate  jets. 
While  the  water  is  thrown  up  from  the  one 
cavity,  in  a  narrow  jet,  10  feet  high,  the 
water  in  the  other  cavity  is  in  state  of  vio¬ 
lent  ebullition.  The  narrow  jet,  after  play¬ 
ing  for  about  four  minutes,  subsides,  and 
the  water  in  the  other  cavity  instantly  rises 
in  a  greater  column,  to  the  height  of  three 
or  four  feet.  After  playing  three  minutes 
this  greater  jet  subsides,  and  the  other  rises 
to  repeat  its  singular  alternations. 

The  general  phenomena  of  the  Geysers 
are  obviously  caused  by  the  generation  of 
steam  in  cavities  containing  water,  and  of 
such  a  strength  that  when  the  steam  occu¬ 
pies  a  certain  space  it  overcomes  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  water,  which  is  thrown  out  and 
followed  by  the  steam.  It  is  not  easy,  how¬ 
ever,  and  has  not  been  satisfactorily  done, 
to  explain  the  irregular  alternations  of  the 
Tunguhver  springs.  Although  the  princi¬ 
pal  Geysers  have  been  playing  for  600 
years,  yet  they  are  subject  to  great  changes, 
arising  from  changes  in  the  internal  fires  by 
which  they  are  produced.  One  of  the 
springs  which  Sir  John  Stanley  describes  as 
incessant,  and  which  Sir  George  Mackenzie 
mentions  as  very  active  when  he  visited  the 
island  in  1809,  was  found  by  Mr.  Barrow 
to  be  extinct  in  1834,  and  the  surface  of 
the  ppighborhood  so  changed,  that  the  ap¬ 
pearances  described  by  the  older  travellers 
could  not  be  recognised.  In  the  same  val¬ 
ley  there  is  a  small  rock,  from  the  top  of 
which  hot  springs  issue  ;  and  at  Reikholt, 
the  celebrated  hot  bath,  excavated  600 
years  ago,  by  Snorro  Sturleson,  is  still  to 
be  seen.  It  is  14  feet  in  diameter  and  six 
feet  deep,  and  is  supplied  with  hot  water 
from  a  spring  100  yards  distant,  by  means 
of  a  covered  channel,  which  has  been  in¬ 
jured  by  an  earthquake,  and  by  cold  water 
from  another  neighboring  fountain. 

In  the  district  of  Guldbringe  in  the  Sul¬ 
phur  Mountains,  there  are  natural  caul¬ 
drons  of  a  black  boiling  mud,  and  also  nu- 

oflhejetwas  360  feet.  In  1772,  when  visited  by 
Von  Troil,  it  rose  to  92  feet.  In  17H9,  Sir  John 
Stanley  found  it  96  feet.  In  lb04,  Lieut.  Ohlsen 
found  it  by  a  quadrant  to  be  212  lect.  In  1809,  Sir 
W.  Hooker  mentions  100  feet;  and  in  1810,  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  makes  the  height  90  leeL  In 
1814,  Mr.  Henderson  made  the  height  of  the  jet  equal 
to  75  leet,  but  in  August  1815,  he  saw  it  reach  an 
elevation  of  150  feet. — JuurwU  of  a  Residence  in 
Iceland,  vol.  i.,  p.  55,  Note. 
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mcrous  jets  of  steam.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  springs  is  the  mud  vol¬ 
cano  of  Reykiahlid  near  Myvat.  It  issues 
from  the  crater  of  Mount  Krabla,in  the  N. 
K.  extremity  of  the  island,  and  has  been 
well  described  by  Mr.  Henderson,  who 
visited  Iceland  in  1814  and  1815.  At  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  gulley  there  is  a  pool  300 
feet  in  circumference,  containing  black 
liquor  and  mud.  From  the  orifice  in  the 
centre  of  the  pool  there  is  emitted,  with  a 
loud  thundering  noise,  a  huge  column  of 
mud,  equal  in  diameter  to  that  of  the  great 
Geyser,  rising  at  first  to  a  height  of  12 
feet,  but  soon  ascending  by  starts  to  its 
greatest  elevation,  which  is  often  above  30 
feet.  The  column  rapidly  subsides,  and  when 
it  has  completely  fallen,  the  orifice  can  be 
recognised  only  by  a  gentle  bubbling  up  of 
the  surface.  These  eruptions  lasting  only 
about  minutes,  are  repeated  every  five 
minutes.  “  The  above,”  says  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson,  “  is  an  outline  of  this  wonderful 
pool,  hut  its  horrors  are  absolutely  indescrib¬ 
able.  To  be  conceived  they  must  be  seen  ; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  the  awful  impres¬ 
sion  they  left  on  my  mind  no  length  of  time 
will  ever  be  able  to  erase.”*  M.  Meng6 
of  Hanau,  who  visited  Iceland  in  1819,  in¬ 
forms  us  that  the  silicious  water  of  the  hot 
springs  contains  sulphur,  gypsum,  alum, 
bole,  &c.,  that  these  substances  disappear 
as  soon  as  the  water  cools,  and  that  the 
residuum  is  trap-porphyry  in  the  Geysers, 
lava  in  those  of  Reikaness,  basalt  in  those 
of  Kryswick,  and  even  amygdaloid  in 
others  !  M.  Mengo  satisfied  himself  that 
the  Westmanna  Islands,  18  miles  from  Ice¬ 
land,  were  once  continuous  with  it ;  and  he 
was  informed  that  the  volcano  of  Heimo- 
Ky,  in  these  islands,  was  “  formed  probably 
by  a  subterran  an  communicating  canal, 
during  an  eruption  of  Kyafialla  Jokul.” 

We  would  willingly  linger  over  this  land 
of  wonders  did  our  limits  »crmit  us.  We 
would  describe  its  Odada  Hrauuy  or  dis¬ 
trict  of  “Horrible  Lavas;” — its  moving 
ice-mountains  20  miles  long,  15  broad,  and 
400  feet  high,  approaching  to  and  receding 
from  the  coast ; — its  A/e  irc/Zs,  which  in¬ 
toxicate  those  who  drink  a  considerable 
quantity  on  the  spot ; — its  magnificent 
A'//d/»or^,t  or  “  Fortress  of  Fire''*  with  its 
lava  battlements  200  feet  high  and  1800  in 
circuit ; — the  Lon-drangur,  or  two  ‘‘  curious 
looking  natural  obelisks,  tho  highest  of 

•  Journal,  <fc.,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  171-175. 

1  A  plate  representing  this  extraordinary  volcanic 
hill  is  given  bv  Dr.  Henderson,  in  Vol.  II ,  n.  28. 
Vol.  XIV.  No.  IV.  29 
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which  is  240  feet  from  its  base  ; — the  sul¬ 
phur  mountains  of  Krisuvick ; — the  won¬ 
derful  mountain  of  Ormfa  Jokul,  which 
burst  with  a  dreadful  explosion  in  1367, 
and  again  in  1,727,  pouring  out  deluges  of 
hot  water,  in  which  600  sheep  and  160 
horses  perished  ; — and,  finally,  the  volcanic 
Joknl  Kotluyia,  which  poured  forth  such 
floods  of  ice  and  water  that  the  church  of 
Hofdubrecka  was  observed  to  swim  among 
the  masses  of  ice  to  a  considerable  distance 
in  the  sea,  before  it  fell  to  pieces  !* 

Mrs.  Somerville  has  mentioned  only  in  a 
few  lines  the  islands  of  Jan  Mayen  and 
Spitzbergen,  which  are  peculiarly  interest¬ 
ing  to  Englishmen,  as  they  are  within  the 
reach  of  our  more  adventurous  whale  ships. 
Captain,  now  Dr.  Scoresby,  visited  both  of 
these  islands,  and  has  published  a  very  valu¬ 
able  description  of  them,  from  which  we 
shall  glean  a  few  interesting  facts.  The 
principal  object  in  Jan  Mayen  is  the  vol¬ 
canic  mountain  of  Beerenberg,  or  the  Moun¬ 
tain  of  Bears,  situated  at  the  north  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  island.  It  rises  from  a  moun¬ 
tainous  base,  and  rears  its  ice-clad  sum¬ 
mit  to  the  height  of  6,870  feet.  Captain 
Scoresby  ascended  another  volcanic  moun¬ 
tain,  between  1,000  and  1,500  feet  high, 
with  an  elliptical  crater,  400  by  240  feet 
wide,  on  the  side  of  which  was  a  subter¬ 
ranean  cavern,  from  which  issued  a  spring 
of  water,  that  afterwards  disappeared  in  the 
sea.  Between  the  north-east  and  south-east 
Capes  there  are  three  remarkable  icebergs, 
which  occupy  three  hollows  in  the  almost 

♦  These  extraordinary  scenes,  no  doubt,  from 
want  of  space,  are  not  described  by  Mrs.  8omer- 
ville.  Regarding  Iceland  as  one  of  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  very 
focus  01  subterranean  fires  still  raging  beneath  it, 
and  producing  phenomena  of  the  most  gigantic  and 
interesting  character,  we  would  strongly  recommend 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers  the  valuable  and  able 
work  ot  Dr.  Henderson,  entitled,  Iceland,  or  the 
Jnumal  of  a  Residence  in  that  Island  during  theijcars 
1814  and  1815.  2  vols.  Edinburgh,  1818.  The 
object  of  the  author  “  was  exclusively  to  investigate 
the  wants  of  its  inhabitants  with  respect  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,”  and  to  adopt  measures  for  supplying 
them :  The  personal  narrative  is  exceedingly  inte¬ 
resting,  and  the  description  of  the  physical  wonders 
of  the  island  correct  and  scientific  ;  while  a  tone  of 
elevated  and  unobtrusive  piety  runs,  in  a  gentle 
under-current,  through  the  whole  book.  We  are 
surprised  that  such  a  work  is  not  better  known ;  and 
while  we  recommend  the  republication  of  it  in  a 
cheap  form,  we  would  bespeak  for  it  the  especial 
patronage  of  the  Christian  reader.  It  is  iraptksible 
to  follow  the  author  in  his  adventurous  journey 
without  feeling  at  every  step  that  the  great  Archi¬ 
tect  of  our  globe  is  at  that  moment  working  with  a 
tremendous  agency,  before  us,  above  us,  and  be¬ 
neath  us. 
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perpendicular  cliff,  which  stretches  from  the 
base  of  Beerrnberg  to  the  water’s  edge. 
Their  perpendicular  height  was  about  1,284 
feet.  These  icebergs,  unlike  an}^  he  had 
seen,  resembled  cataracts  suddenly  frozen. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  Prince  Charles’s 
Island,  on  the  east  coast  of  Spitzbergen, 
there  are  extraordinary  accumulations  of 
ice,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Seven  Ice¬ 
bergs.  Each  of  them  is  about  a  mile  long, 
and  nearly  200  feet  high  at  the  sea  edge ; 
and  each  occupies  a  deep  valley  opening 
towards  the  sea,  and  flanked  by  hills  2,000 
feet  high,  and  terminated  in  the  interior 
by  a  chain  of  mountains,  about  3,500  feet 
in  height.  The  largest  iceberg  which  Cap¬ 
tain  Scoresby  saw  was  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Horn  Sound,  extending  eleven  miles  in 
length  along  the  coast :  the  highest  part  of 
its  sea-front  was  2,102  feet,  and  its  breadth 
towards  the  interior  about  1 ,600  feet.  Cap¬ 
tain  Scoresby  had  the  good  fortune  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  fall  of  a  mass  of  ice  into  the  sea, 
about  50  feet  square,  and  150  feet  high 
It  descended  with  an  awful  crash,  like  that 
of  thunder,  and  broke  into  a  thousand 
pieces.  “  The  water  into  which  it  plunged 
was  converted  into  an  appearance  of  vapor 
or  smoke  like  that  from  a  furious  cannouad- 
ing.” 

Mrs.  Somerville  concludes  her  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  polar  regions  with  an  interesting 
abstract  of  the  discoveries  of  Sir  James 
Ross  in  the  Antarctic  Zone. 

In  the  fonrteenth  chapter  of  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  the  last  which  relates  to  the  j 
physical  description  of  the  Earth,  Mrs. 
Somerville  treats  of  the  continent  of  Austra¬ 
lia,  Van  Diemen’s  Island,  New  Zealand, 
New  Guinea,  and  Borneo — a  region  full  of 
interest  both  to  the  philosopher  and  the 
statesman.  The  continent  of  New  Hol¬ 
land,  2,400  miles  long,  and  1,700  broad,  is 
maikcd  on  its  eastern  coast  by  a  chain  of 
mountains  1 ,500  miles  long,  which  has  gene¬ 
rally  a  meridional  direction,  and  never  de¬ 
viates  much  from  the  coast.  Their  average 
height  is  only  from  2,400  to  4,700  feet ;  and 
the  loftiest  of  them,  Mount  Kosciusko, 
does  not  exceed  6,500  feet.  The  character 
of  these  mountains  is  peculiarly  rugged  and 
savage,  in  some  cases  round  at  top,  and 
crowned  with  forests  ;  but  generally,  though 
wooded  on  their  flanks,  terminating  in  bare 
aiguilles,  tooth-shaped  peaks,  and  flat  crests 
of  granite  or  porphyry,  mingled  with 
patches  of  snow.  The  triangle  of  Van 
Diemen’s  Island  contains  27,200  square; 
miles.  The  mount  a' nous  chain  from  New 


Holland  starts  from  Cape  Portland,  passes 
through  the  Island  in  the  shape  of  the  let¬ 
ter  Z,  with  an  average  altitude  of  3,750 
feet,  and  an  average  distance  of  forty  miles 
from  the  coast. 

New  Zealand  is  divided  by  dangerous 
and  rocky  channels  into  three  isliinds — the 
Northern,  or  New  Ulster,  the  Middle,  or 
New  Munster,  and  the  Southern  Island,  or 
New  Leinster,  which  is  an  exceedingly 
small  one.  Chains  of  lofty  mountains  pass 
through  the  islands,  rising  in  New  Ulster 
14,000  feet  “  above  the  stormy  ocean 
around,  buried  two-thirds  of  their  height 
in  permanent  snow  and  glaciers,  and  ex¬ 
hibiting,  on  the  grandest  scale,  all  the  Al¬ 
pine  characters,  with  the  addition  of  active 
volcanoes  on  the  eastern  and  western 
coasts.”  In  New  Munster  or  the  middle 
island,  where,  according  to  Major  Bunbury, 
the  bleak  and  savage  appearance  of  its 
chain  of  mountains,  covered  with  eternal 
snow,  was  forcibly  contrasted  with  the  real 
amenity  of  its  climate,  and  the  fertility  of 
its  soil  near  the  coast,  is  situated  the  inte¬ 
resting  Free  Church  settlement  of  Otago, 
now  establishing  under  the  patronage  of  the 
New  Zealand  Company.  The  river  Clutho, 
which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
settlement,  is  a  magnificent  river,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  broad  at  its  mouth,  and  winding, 
with  a  navigable  channel,  six  fathoms  deep, 
through  extended  plains  of  great  beauty  and 
extraordinary  fertility.  Coal  in  thick  beds, 
iron,  atid  copper — the  material  elements  of 
civilization,  are  found  in  this  district ;  and 
we  trust  that  its  better  and  nobler  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  churches  and  schools,  will  soon  con¬ 
secrate  the' sites  of  Dunedin  and  Port  Chal¬ 
mers,  and  rear  a  Christian  population  who 
will  do  honor  to  their  Scottish  ancestors  by 
their  piety  and  virtues,  and  diflFuse  the 
blessings  of  knowledge  and  religion  over 
the  benighted  regions  around. 

After  describing  very  briefly  the  princi¬ 
pal  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago — the 
largest  of  them  Papua  or  New  Guinea, 
1,400  miles  long,  by  200  in  breadth,  and 
with  mountains  16,000  feet  high,  embracing 
two  active  volcanoes  ;  and  Borneo,  the  next 
in  size,  with  its  diamonds,  and  gold,  and 
spices,  and  its  noble  British  Rajah — Mrs. 
Somerville  proceeds  to  give  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  the  coral  formations  in  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  presenting  a 
valuable  abstract  of  the  admirable  generali¬ 
zations  of  Mr.  Darwin.  Although  theso 
islands  are  very  numerous,  yet  there  is  not 
one  of  them  within  the  immense  areas  of 
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subsidence  marked  out  by  the  coral  islands!  motion,  reaches  the  shore  with  its  desolat- 
and  reefs  of  the  Pacific :  and  “  there  is  not !  ing  surge,  long  after  the  real  shock  has 
an  active  volcano  within  several  hundred  I  spent  its  violence  on  the  land.  'I'he  earth 


miles  of  an  archipelago,  or  even  a  group  of 
the  Atolls  or  Lagoon  Islands.  The  vol¬ 
canic  islands  are,  generally  speaking,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  zones,  one  of  the  most  active  of 
which  is  the  Banda  group,  including  Timor, 
Sumbawa,  Bali,  Java,  and  Sumatra,  f  )rming 
a  curved  line  2,000  miles  long.”  The  little 
island  of  Goimong-api,  belonging  to  the 
Banda  group,  contains  a  volcano  of  great 
activity  ;  and  such  is  the  elevating  pressure 
•f  submarine  fire  on  that  part  of  the  ocean, 
that  a  mass  of  black  basalt  rose  up,  of  such 
magnitude,  as  to  fill  a  bay  sixty  fathoms 
deep,  and  so  quietly,  “  that  the  inhabi- 


wave  varies  from  an  inch  in  height  to  two 
or  three  feet,  and  when  it  comes  to  shallow 
soundings  “  it  carries  with  it  to  the  land  a 
long,  flat,  aqueous  wave.”  On  arriving  at 
the  beach,  the  water  drops  in  arrear,  from 
the  superior  velocity  of  the  shock,  so  that 
at  that  moment  the  sea  seems  to  recede  be¬ 
fore  the  great  ocean  wave  arrives. 


“  Three  other  series  of  undulations  are  formed 
simultaneously  with  the  preceding,  by  which  the 
sound  ot  the  explosion  is  conveyed  through  the 
earth,  the  ocean,  and  the  air,  with  different  veloci- 
i  ties.  That  through  the  earth  travels  at  the  rate  of 
from  7,000  to  10,000  feet  in  a  second,  in  hard  rock, 
tants  were  not  aware  of  what  was  going  on  j  and  somewhat  less  in  looser  materials,  and  arrives 
till  it  was  nearly  done.’’  The  second  zone!  at  the  coast  a  short  time  before,  or  at  the  same 
of  volcanic  islands,  containing  many  open  1  moment  with  the  shock,  and  produces  the  hollow 
vents,  begins  to  the  north  of  New  Guinea, !  guilds  that  are  the  harbingers  of  ruin  ;  then  fol- 

and  passes  throuprli  New  ISritain,  New  Ire-  I  '"r  “  'areessioa  of  sounds,  like  the 

,  o  I  7  I  1  J  1  TV’-  u  :  rolling  of  distant  thunder,  formed,  lust,  by  the 
land,  Solomon’s  Island,  and  the  New  He- 1  p,„p3g,,e,|  ,hrough  the  wat^  of  the 

brides.^  The  thtrd,  and  greatest  of  all  the  ^  which  travels  at  the  rate  of  4,700  feet  in  a 
volcanic  zones,  commences  at  the  north  cx-  |  second,  and,  lastly,  by  that  passing  through  the 
tremity  of  Celebes,  including  Gilolo,  “  bris-  j  air,  which  only  takes  place  when  the  origin  of  the 

the  Philippine  j  earthquake  is  a  submarine  explosion,  and  travels 
and  the  Kurile  1  "  '•fi  ^  velocity  of  1,123  feet  in  a  second.  The 
rolling  .rounds  precede  the  arrival  of  the  great  wave 
on  the  coasts,  and  are  continued  after  the  terrific 
catastro]»he,  when  the  eruption  is  extensive.” — 
P.  229. 


tied  with  volcanic  cones,' 
isles,  Formosa,  Loo-Choo, 
isles  of  Kamtchatka,  which  contain  several 
active  volcanoes  of  great  height.  Volcanic 
eruptions  in  the  Japan  Archipelago  occur 
in  six  islands  cast  of  Jephoon  ;  and  in  the 
Kurile  islands  the  internal  fire  has  shown 
itself  in  eighteen  volcanoes.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  century  there  appeared  two  vew 


The  earthquake  which  destroyed  Lisbon 
had  its  centre  of  action  immediately  below 
the  city,  and  shook  “  an  arc  of  700,000 


islands,  one  jive  miles  rounds  and  the  o//tcr  |  square  miles,  equal  to  a  twelfth  part  of  the 


3,000  fed  hUjh,  in  a  part  of  the  ocean  so 
deep,  that  a  line  of  1,200  feet  did  not  reach 
the  bottom.  “  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Pacific  the  whole  chain  of  the  Andes,  and 
the  ad  jacent  islands  of  Juan  Fernandez  and 
the  Galapagos,  form  a  vast  volcanic  area, 
which  is  actually  now  rising.”  In  the 
table-land  of  Western  Asia,  where  the  in¬ 
ternal  fire  had  once  been  intensely  active, 
we  have  now  only  the  spent  volcano  of 
Demavend,  from  whose  snowy  cone  smoke 
occasionally  issues.  In  the  table  land  of 
Eastern  Asia  there  is  only  one  volcano  in 
the  chain  of  Thian-Chan. 

In  those  parts  of  the  earth  where  the  in¬ 
ternal  fire  has  not  found  an  easy  exit,  earth¬ 
quakes  of  various  degrees  of  intensity  fre¬ 
quently  occur.  When  the  boiling  lava 
within  forces  itself  up  beneath  the  ocean, 
it  gives  birth  to  two  waves — one  along  the 
bed  of  the  ocean,  which  is  the  real  shock  of 
the  earthquake,  and  the  other  on  the  aque¬ 
ous  surface,  which,  travelling  with  a  slower 


circumference  of  the  globe.” 

Mrs.  Somerville  now  proceeds,  in  her  fif¬ 
teenth  chapter,  to  treat  of  the  Ocean — its 
size,  color,  pressure,  and  saltness ;  its  tides, 
waves,  and  currents ;  its  temperature  ;  its 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  ice,  and  its  inland  seas. 
The  bed  of  the  ocean  is  diversified,  like  the 
land,  with  mountains  and  plains,  with  table¬ 
lands  and  valleys — here  barren,  there  cov¬ 
ered  with  sea-plants,  but  everywhere  teem¬ 
ing  with  life.  The  detritus  of  the  land  is 
continually  tilling  up  its  bed,  hut  this  is 
counteracted  by  the  elevation  of  the  land, 
which  keeps  its  shores  invariable.  The 
Great  Pacific  Ocean  has  a  larger  area  than 
all  the  dry  land  on  the  globe.  It  covers 
50,000,000  of  square  miles,  and  70,000,000, 
including  the  Indian  Ocean.  From  Peru 
to  Africa  it  is  16,000  miles  wide.  It  is 
generally  unfathomable  between  the  tropics, 
where  its  depth  is  so  great,  that  a  line  five 
miles  long  has  in  many  places  not  reached 
the  bottom.  The  Atlantic  Ocean,  appa- 
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rently  Btrctcbing  from  Pole  to  Pole,  is  5,000  Turury  channel  at  Cayenne  the  sea  rises  40 
miles  wide,  and  covers  25,000,000  square  feet  in  five  minutes,  and  as  suddenly  ebbs, 
miles.  The  following  are  its  depths  in  dif-  The  highest  waves  which  occur  at  the  Cape 
ferent  places  : —  j  of  Good  Hope  do  not  exceed  40  feet  from 

In  27°  20'  3 '  Lai.,  and  Long.  17°  27'  M.5.W  i  ‘'“oir  lowest  to  their  highest  point  Under 

West  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  150  miles,  10,003 ,  the  heaviest  gales  the  sea  is  probably  tran- 
hi^her  than  Mont  Blanc.  quit  at  the  depth  of  200  or  300  feet. 

In  15'^  3'  5  "  Lat.,  and  W.  Long.  33®  14 ,  2 <,000  tranquillity  of  the  ocean  is  disturbed 

as  high  as  the  Himalaya.  ,,  ‘  •  •xi*  xx  j  ^ 

®  I  by  currents  varying  in  their  extent  and  ve- 

The  German  Ocean,  now  rapidly  filling, locity,  owing  to  causes  both  permanent  and 
up  by  the  detritus  from  the  land,  has  in  a  variable.  The  great  currents  which  flow 
great  part  of  its  bed  a  depth  of  only  93  from  the  two  poles  to  the  equator,  are  de¬ 
feet  !  and  even  near  the  precipitous  coast  of  fleeted  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth, 
Norway  the  depth  is  only  5,460  feet.  At  acquiring  a  rotatory  motion  as  they  ad- 
the  depth  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter  the  pres-  vance,  till  they  combine  into  one  great  cur- 
sure  of  the  sea  is  equal  to  2,809  lbs.  on  rent  flowing  from  east  to  west  with  the  ve- 
every  inch  of  surface.  In  the  Arctic  Ocean  locity  of  nine  or  ten  miles  a-day.  The 
shells  are  seen  at  the  depth  of  1,180  feet.  Gulf  stream,  and  other  currents,  which  we 


and  among  the  West  Indian  Islands  at  180 
feet,  so  that  the  light  which  fell  upon  these 
shells  would  have  been  visible  to  an  eye  at 
least  960  feet  deep  in  the  one  case,  and 
360  feet  in  the  other.  The  color  of  all 
water  when  pure  is  a  fine  bright  blue,  be¬ 
coming  green  when  mixed  with  certain  ve¬ 
getable  matters,  and  brownish  yellow  when 
derived  from  mosses.  The  saltness  of  the 
sea  is  greatest  at  the  parallel  of  22®  N. 
Lat.  and  17®  S.  Lat.,  diminishing  towards 
the  Equator  and  the  Poles,  where  it  is 
least,  owing  to  the  melting  of  the  ice.  At 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  the  water  is  four 
times  as  salt  at  a  depth  of  670  fathoms  as 
it  is  at  the  surface. 

|V  The  central  area  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
Atlantic  is  occupied  with  the  great  oceanic 
tide-wave,  which  is  raised  by  the  joint  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  sun  and  moon.  From  this  con¬ 
tinually  oscillating  wave,  partial  waves  di¬ 
verge  in  all  directions,  finding  their  way 
into  seas  and  estuaries,  with  various  veloci¬ 
ties,  depending  on  the  form  of  the  coast 
and  the  depth  of  the  channel,  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  its  bed.  In  some  parts  of  the  coast 
of  Britain  the  tides  rise  50  or  60  feet.  In 
the  Bristol  Channel  and  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Malo  they  rise  47  feet,  according  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Beechey,  and  at  the  Bay  of  Fundy  60 
feet,  while  at  St.  Helena  they  never  exceed 
three  feet,  and  are  scarcely  visible  among 
many  of  the  tropical  islands  in  the  Pacific. 
At  Courtown,  according  to  Captain  Beech¬ 
ey,  there  is  little  or  no  rise  of  the  water, 
and  at  Swanage  the  Spring-tides  are  scarce¬ 
ly  five  feet. 

The  tide  at  the  equator  follows  the  moon 
at  the  rate  of  1,000  miles  an  hour.  In  the 

\The  line  did  not  leich  the  bottom.^ 


have  elsewhere  described,  originate  from 
this  great  “  oceanic  river.” 

As  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth  at 
the  poles  is  about  10®  of  Fahrenheit,  and 
about  2®  or  3®  below  zero  at  the  two  poles 
of  maximum  cold,  12®  distant  from  the 
poles  of  revolution,  and  situated  in  the  me¬ 
ridians  of  Canada  and  Siberia,  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  Oceans  are  completely  frozen 
during  eight  months  of  the  year,  a  continu¬ 
ous  body  of  ice,  extending  round  the  poles 
of  maximum  cold,  and  occupying  a  sort  of 
elliptical  area  above  4000  miles  in  its  mean 
diameter.  The  icebergs  which  are  detached 
in  pieces  from  the  glaciers,  that  lie  on  the 
margin  of  this  gelid  region,  are  sometimes 
drifted  southward  200  miles  from  their  ori¬ 
gin.  The  largest  and  the  farthest  travelled 
icebergs  come  from  the  South  Pole.  Capt. 
D’Urville  observed  one  thirteen  miles  long, 
with  perpendicular  sides  100  feet  high. — 
The  icebergs  of  the  Arctic  Zone  have  been 
already  described ;  and,  in  our  review  of  Sir 
James  Ross’s  voyage,  the  reader  will  find 
interesting  details  respecting  the  ice-masses 
of  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  and  the  dangers  of 
navigating  an  icy  sea. 

After  describing  the  inland  seas*  which 
diverge  from  the  two  great  oceans,  and 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  Atlantic,  have  a 
coast  of  48,000  miles,  and  of  the  Pacific 
only  44,000,  Mrs.  Somerville  proceeds  in 
her  sixteenth  chapter  to  the  subject  of 
springs,  hot  and  cold,  and  to  the  origin  and 
cause  of  floods  in  rivers,  devoling  the  other 
two  chapters  of  the  first  volume,  and  the 
two  first  chapters  of  the  second,  to  the  de- 

•  The  Baltic,  Black  Sea,  Mediterranean,  Baffin’.5 
Bay,  Hudson’s  Bay,  Gulf  of  M(.xico.  the  Ked  e» 

I  and  the  Persian  Guif. 
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scription  of  the  river  systems  and  lakes  of  on  the  River  or  Hydraulic  systems,  and  on 
the  {:preat  continents  of  the  earth.  the  Lakes  in  the  ()ld  and  Kew  World.  It 

Although  hot  and  boiling  springs  are  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  peruse  these  chap- 
most  common  in  volcanic  regions,  yet  they  tors  witli  the  interest  which  they  possess, 
are  often  found  at  the  distance  of  many  unless  we  have  before  us  excellent  chart.s  of 
hundred  miles  from  volcanic  districts,  the  river  systems  themselves,  free  of  all 
In  the  Austrian  dominions  there  are  no  the  other  details  which  are  given  in  ordin- 
Icss  than  1,.^00  medicinal  springs,  contain-  ary  maps.  I\laps  of  this  kind,  of  great 
ing  sulphuric  and  carbonic  acids,  iron,  mag-  beauty  and  accuracy,  have  been  published 
ncsia,  sulphur,  iodine,  and  other  ingredi-  by  ^Messrs.  Johnston  and  Berghaus  ;  and 
ents.  The  boiling  springs  of  Iceland,  Italy,  we  would  recommend  to  our  readers  to 
and  the  Azores,  deposit  silex ;  and  all  over  study  this  part  of  Mrs.  Somerville’s  work 
the  world  there  are  springs  that  deposit  car-  with  these  beautiful  hydrological  plates  in 
bonate  and  sulphate  of  lime  in  enormous  their  hands.* 

(juantitics.  The  brine  springs  of  Cheshire  In  treating  of  River  systems,  hydrolo- 
have  flowed  unchanged  for  1000  years. —  gists  divide  the  subject  into  eight  ditferent 
“Springs  of  naphtha  and  petroleum  arc  parts  —  the  Basins — the  Watershed  and 
abundant  round  the  Caspian  sea,”  the  pe-  Bortaye — the  Bifurcations — the  Size  and 
troleum  forming  even  lakes  in  that  singular  Length  of  Rivers — the  River  Courses — the 
region.  Deltas — the  Velocitif  of  Rivers,  and  their 

In  the  physical  geography  of  rivers  many  Development.  The  basin  of  a  river  is  the 
interesting  phenomena  are  presented  to  the  j  whole  sources,  brooks,  and  rivulets,  whose 
student.  While  it  is  the  general  character  i  waters  contribute  to  its  formation — or  the 
of  a  river  to  advance  with  an  increasing '  surface  of  the  country  which  il  drains, 
•quantity  of  water  to  the  sea,  there  are  cases  j  The  watershed  is  the  place  where  waters 
where  rivers  and  streams  are  absorbed  by '  begin  to  descend  in  opposite  directions, 
the  soil,  and  are  actually  lost  before  they  ’  When  the  watershed  is  flat,  so  that  barges 
reach  the  ocean.  At  the  Pertc  du  Rhone  can  be  easily  conveyed  over  it  from  one 
the  river  disappears  and  rc-appears,  and  river  to  another,  the  places  where  this  can 
there  arc  streams  in  Derbyshire  which  are  ’  be  done  are  called  portages.  When  oppo- 
lost  for  a  time  and  again  rise  to  view.  |  site  river  basins  are  separated  by  a  country 
When  the  Arve  which  runs  into  the  Rhone ,  so  depressed  on  its  surface  as  to  permit  the 
below  Geneva  is  swollen  by  a  freshet,  it  j  water  of  one  river,  when  diverted  from  its 
sometimes  drives  back  the  Rhone  into  the  !  channel,  to  join  another  river  with  which 
Lake  of  Geneva,  and  on  one  occasion  the  1  it  has  no  connexion,  the  phenomenon  is 
retrograde  current  actually  made  the  mill-  I  called  the  bifurcation  of  a  river.  There 
wheels  revolve  in  the  opposite  direction.  j  are  many  such  bifurcations  in  America,  and 
“Instances  have  occurred  of  rivers  suddenly  in  the  deltas  of  rivers  generally;  but  the 
stopping  in  their  course  for  some  hours,  and  leav-  most  remarkable  is  that  in  which  the  Casi- 
ing  their  channels  dry.  On  the  26th  of  Novem-  quiare  (which  our  countryman.  Sir  R. 
her,  1838,  the  water  failed  so  completely  in  the  Schomberg,t  lately  found  to  be  120  miles 
Clyde,  and  Teviot,  that  the  mill.s  were  direct  distance,  and  176  in  its 

stopped  eight  hours  in  the  lower  part  of  their  .  v  «  • 

streams.  The  eanse'  was  the  coincidence  of  a  endings  ,  flowing  through  the  plains  of 
gale  of  wind  and  a  strong  frost,  w’hich  congealed  Esmeralda,  unites  the  Orinoco  with  the 
the  water  near  their  sources.  Exactly  the  con-  Maranon.  It  is  300  feet  wide  where^  it 
irary  happens  in  the  Siberian  rivers,  which  flow  leaves  the  Orinoco,  and  1650  where  it  joins 
from  .«outh  to  north  over  so  many  hundreds  of  the  Guainia,  a  tributary  of  the  Maranon. 
miles;  the  upper  parts  are  thawed,  while  the  The  size  and  length  of  rivers,  including 
lower  are  still  frozen,  and  the  water,  not  finding  their  windino^s,  is  an  indication  of  their  im- 
an  outlet,  inundates  the  country.  P.  2/0.  portance  both  in  navigation  and  commerce. 

The  tides  of  the  ocean  often  flow  up  In  the  progress  of  a  river,  it  is  divided  into 
rivers  to  a  great  distance  from  their  mouths,  the  upper,  the  middle,  and  the  /ou’cr  course, 
and  frequently  to  a  height  far  above  the  The  upper  course  is  generally  through  rap- 
level  of  the  sea.  In  the  Am.'izons,  the  tide 

is  perceptible  576  miles  frem  its  mouth,  *  These  charts, /mjo  in  number,  form- Plates  V. 
and  in  the  Orinoco  it  ascends  255  miles.  and  VI.  of  the  department  of  Hydrology  in  the 
It  would  require  much  greater  space  than 

our  limits  allow,  to  give  even  the  briefest  t  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  vol.  x.,- 
abstract  of  Mrs.  Somerville’s  four  chapters  p.  248. 
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ids,  the  middle  course  through  plains,  and 
the  lower  where  it  tends  to  divide  and  ram¬ 
ify  forms  Dellas  (so  called  from  their  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  Greek  letter  Delta  a), 
which  are  divided  into  flutialile^  lacustrine^ 
and  maritime — fluviatile,  when  the  river  falls 
into  another — lacustrine,  when  it  falls  into 
a  lake — and  maritime,  when  it  falls  into 
the  sea.  The  velocities  of  rivers  indicate 
the  form  and  inclination  of  their  channels. 


and  the  volume  of  water  they  contain. 
The  development  of  a  river  is  its  length 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  including  all 
its  windings  and  turnings.  Following 
Johnston  and  Berghaus  in  their  definitions, 
we  shall  now  present,  on  their  authority, 
the  following  abridged  view  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  River  systems  in  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds : — 


ATLANTIC  SYSTEM. 


t 

V  ► 


River  Basins 

Direct  length  Windings 

Ratio  of  windings 

in  square 

in  geog.  j 

in  geog. 

to  direct 

miles. 

miles. 

miles. 

length. 

Rhine, 

16,324 

300 

600 

■  0.6 

Vistula, 

14,160 

280 

520 

0.8 

Elbe, 

10,464 

344 

684 

1.0 

MEDITERRANEAN  SYSTEM. 

Nile, 

130,200 

1,320 

2,240 

0.7 

Po, 

7,488 

232 

352 

0.5 

RLone, 

7,040 

208 

560 

1.6 

EUXINE  SYSTEM.  ; 

Danupe, 

58,520 

880 

1,496 

0.7 

Dnieper,  \ 

42,420 

548 

1,080 

1.0 

Don, 

42,104 

408 

^960 

•  1.3  i 

ARCTIC  SYSTEM. 

Obi,  *  . 

.  231,200 

1,276 

2,320 

0.8 

Yenisei, 

196,132 

1,228 

2,800 

1.2 

Lena, 

148,600 

1,398 

2,400 

0.7 

CONTINENTAL  SYSTEM. 

Volga,  Caspian,  . 

99,360  , 

600 

2,040 

2.4 

Sir,  (  .  , 

59,480 

760 

1,208 

0.6 

Amoo,  \  ■  . 

48,400 

816 

1,400 

0.7 

EAST  PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Amour, 

145,720 

1.220 

2,380 

0.9 

Yang-tse^Kiang,  . 

136,800 

1 ,568 

2.880 

0.8 

Hoang-he, 

134,400 

1,120 

2,280 

1.0 

SYSTEM  OF  INDIAN  OCEAN. 

Ganges  end  ) 

Bramapoutia  )  * 

108,120 

824 

1,680 

1,0 

Indus, 

78,000 

1 ,096 

1,960 

0.8 

ATLANTIC  SYSTEM. 

Great  Lakes  and  ) 

St.  Lawrence,  )  / 

297,600 

860 

1,800 

2.1 

Orinoco, 

52,000 

368  ? 

1,352 

2.6 

Maranon, 

.  1,512,000 

1,548 

3,080 

1.0 

La  Plata 

886,400 

1,028 

1.920 

0.9 

■4 
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SYSTEM 

OF  THE  MEXICAN  GULF,  &c. 

* 

River  Basins 

Direct  length 

Windings 

Ratio  of  Windings  j 

in  square 

in  geog. 

in  geog. 

to  direct 

miles. 

miles. 

miles'. 

miles. 

Mississippi  and  )  . 
Missouri,  ) 

982,400 

1,412 

3,500 

Rio  del  Norte, 

180,000 

1,220? 

1,810 

L0.5 

ARCTIC  SYSTEM. 

Mackenzie  River, 

441,600 

964 

2,120 

1.2  j 

•Saskatchevan, 

360,000 

924 

1,664 

0.8 

WEST  PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Columbia, 

196,400 

576 

•  1,360 

■  1.4 

Colorado, 

169,200 

512 

800? 

0.6 

If  we  reckon  the  whole  running  waters  of  Europe  to 

be  unity. 

or  1.00,  the  quantities 

discharged  into  the  different  seas 

will  be 

Black  Sea, 

0.27  parts.  Baltic 

0.13 

Caspian, 

0.16  « 

German  Ocean, 

0.11 

Mediterranean,  . 

0.14  “ 

Arctic  Sea, 

0.06 

Atlantic, 

0.13  “ 

Hence  the  Black  Sea  swallows  up  the  third  p'lrt  of  all  the  running  waters  it 
Europe  ! 

The  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  each  of  the  European  rivers  will  be  as  follows, 
assuming  all  the  rivers  to  give  1 .00  parts. 

’  The  Volga  discharges  0.14  parts.  Don,  .  .  0.05 

Danube,  .  •  *  0.12  “  Rhine,  .  0.03 

Dnieper,  .  .  0.06  **  Dwina,  .  .  0.02 


With  the  following  table,  showing  the  characters  of  the  great  American  lakes,  wc 
must  conclude  our  observations  on  the  Hydrology  of  the  earth  :* 


Mean  length 

Mean  breadth 

Mean 

Height  above 

Area  in  sq. 

in  miles. 

in  miles. 

depth. 

sea. 

miles. 

Lake  Superior, 

400 

80 

900 

596 

'  32,000 

Lake  Michigan, 

320 

70 

1000 

578 

■  22,400 

Lake  Huron, 

240 

80 

1000 

578 

20,400  ' 

Lake  Erie, 

240 

40 

84 

565 

9,600 

Lake  Ontario 

180 

35 

500 

232  ^ 

6,300 

From  the  physical  geography  of  the  waters 
of  the  globe,  Mrs.  Somerville  proceeds  in 
the  twentieth  chapter  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Air,  or  the  Atmosphere — its  density — its 
currents — its  temperature — its  moisture — 
its -electricity — its  diamagnetism,  and  itsi 
constituents. I  These  important  subjects 
are  treated  in  the  narrow  space  of  ten  pages, 
and  of  course  without  any  of  those  interest-  | 

*  The  reader  will  find  more  ample  details  in  the 
letter-press  descriptions  of  Berghaus  and  Johnston’s 
Hydrological  Maps,  Plates  V.  and  VI. 

t  M.  Doyer  has  very  recently  she  •  n  that  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  atmosphere  is  con^tmiUy  changing,  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  varying  from  20.5  to  21.3. 
Comptts  Rendus,  24  Fev.,  1848,  p.  194,  and  21 
Fev.,  p,  234,  Note. 


ing  details  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 
Mrs  Somerville' will,  no  doubt,  supply  the 
defects  of  this  chapter  in  a  second  edition, 
and  dwell  at  greater  length  upon  these  and 
other  topics  which  are  little  more  than 
mentioned.  There  is,  in  our  opinion,  no 
department  of  Physical  Geography  so  in¬ 
teresting  as  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
none  certainly  with  which  we  are  so  inti¬ 
mately  connected,  and  in  which  we  are  so 
deeply  interested.  Mrs.  Somerville  does 
not  even  mention  the  Isothermal  lines  of 
Humboldt  and  his  fellow-laborers ;  nor  the 
optical  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  such 
as  its  polarization,  its  colors,  its  phenome¬ 
na  of  unequal  refraction  ;  nor  its  optical 
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and  electrical  meteorology  ;  nor  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  magnetism  cither  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  or  on  the  earth.* 

The  remaining  chapters  of  Mrs.  Somer¬ 
ville’s  work,  eleven  in  number,  arc  devoted 
to  the  interesting  subject  of  the  distribution ; 
of  organic  life  over  the  globe.  Five  of  these  j 
are  devoted  to  the  nourishment  and  growth ' 
of  plants,  and  to  the  vegetation  and  Flora  j 
of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  be-i 
neath  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  She  then 
treats  in  separate  chapters  of  the  distribu-, 
tion  of»  insects — of  fishes — of  reptiles — of, 
birds — of  the  mammalia — and,  finally,of  the! 
“  distribution,  condition,  and  future  pros-* 
pects  of  the  human  race.”  We  could  liavej 
wished  to  follow  Mrs.  Somerville  in  her  in-  j 
structive  journey  through  the  world  of  or- ! 
ganic  life,  standing  in  mute  admiration  be¬ 
fore  its  gigantic  denizens,  recognising  in 
every  thing  that  lives  and  breathes  the! 
wisdom  and  benevolence  of  its  Maker — en¬ 
joying  with  grateful  heart  the  luxurious 
repasts,  physical  and  intellectual,  which 
organic  nature  provides — and  looking  for-  i 
ward  with  faith  and  hope  to  the  final  de-' 
velopmcnt  of  those  mysterious  arrangements 
in  which  we  have  to  perform  so  prominent  | 
a  part : — Our  exhausted  space,  however,  j 
will  not  allow  us,  and  we  regret  this  the ' 
less,  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  may 
induce  us  to  return  to  it,  when  we  can  com¬ 
mand  ample  room  for  its  interesting  details. 

.  In  the  last  chapter  of  her  work,  occupy¬ 
ing  a  considerable  space,  Mrs.  Somerville 
treats  of  the  distribution.^  condition.^  and  fu¬ 
ture  prospects  of  the  human  race.  The  hu¬ 
man  family  consists  of  860  millions  of  souls, 
speaking  more  than  2,000  languages.  It 
has  been  divided  into  five  classes — the  Cir¬ 
cassian  race,  the  Mongol-Tartar  race,  the 
Malayan  race,  the  Ethiopian  and  the 
American  races.  The  Circassian  race,  with 


They  have  “  broad  skulls,  high  cheek¬ 
bones,  small  black  eyes,  obliquely  set,  long 
black  hair,  and  a  yellow  or  sallow  complex¬ 
ion.”  The  Malayan  race,  with  their  “  dark 
complexion,  lank  coarse  black  hair,  flat  face, 
and  obliquely  sot  eyes,”  occupy  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  New  Zealand,  Chatham  Island, 
the  Society  group,  and  several  others  of  the 
Polynesian  Islands  together  with  the  Phi¬ 
lippines  and  Formosa.  The  Fthiapinn 
race,  with  their'“  black  complexion,  black, 
woolly,  or  frizzled  liair,  thick  lips,  project¬ 
ing  jaw,  high  check-boiics,  large  prominent 
eycvS,”  occupy  all  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara, 
half  of  Madagascar,  the  continent  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Mindanao,  Cilolo,  the  High  Lands 
of  Borneo,  Scandinavia,  Timor,  and  New 
Ireland.  The  American  race  occupy  all 
America  from  62^^  of  North  Latitude  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  They  are  of  a  reddish 
brown,  or '  copper  color  with  long  black 
hair,  deep  set  black  eyes,  and  aquiline  nose. 
Inhabiting  different  climates,  from  the  fro¬ 
zen  soil  of  the  Arctic  Zone,  to  the  burning 
sands  of  the  Equatorial  regions  ;  fed  upon 
different  food — suited  to  the  climate ;  oc¬ 
cupied  in  different  pursuits,  both  physical 
and  mental — these  different  races,  though 
sprung  from  the  same  stock,  have  gradually 
acquired  those  features,  both  corporeal  and 
mental,  by  which  they  are  at  present  dis¬ 
tinguished. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  human  family  thus 
composed,  severed  by  language,  separated 
by  oceans,  and  placed  at  such  inequal  dis- 
!  tances  from  the  goal  of  civilization — can 
*  ever  be  combined  into  one  harmonious  com- 
i  munity,  striving  in  one  common  cause,  and 
I  aiming  at  one  common  end  .'  When  we  look 
!  at  the  white  race — the  self-constituted  aris- 
j  tocracy  of  the  specie.s — reared  under  civil 
j  and  religious  institutions,  and  claiming  the 
!  superiority  due  to  piety  and  learning,  we 


their  small,  finely  modelled  head,  fine  hair,  j 
and  symmetrical  form,  inhabit  all  Europe,  | 
except  Lapland,  Finland,  and  Hungary. 
The  Mongol-  Tartars  occupy  all  Asia  north 
of  the  Persian  table-land,  and  the  Hima- ; 
laya  range — the  whole  of  Eastern  Asia: 
from  the  Bramapoutra  to  Behring’s  Straits! 
— together  with  the  Arctic  regions  of  North : 
America,  north  of  Labrador,  and  Hungary.  I 

*  Some  of  these  topics  have  been  treated  in ; 
this  Jovrnal,  Vol.  IV.  and  Vol.  V.  and  in  the 
Physical  Atlas,  so  often  referred  to.  the  reader  will ! 
find  the  Um-peralure,  pressure,  mrrerits,  and  polariza¬ 
tion  of  the  atmosphere  graphically  represented  in 
Plates  I.  II.  and  V.  of  Meteorology,  while  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  moisture,  and  the  amount  of  rain  over 
the  globe,  is  represented  in  Plates  III.  and  IV. 


can  scarcely  conceive  them  to  belong  to  the 
same  family  as  the  other  races  upon  whom 
the  light  of  science  and  revelation  has  not 
yet  been  permitted  to  shine.  The  difficulty, 
however,  gradually  disappears  when  we  con¬ 
template  civilized  man  in  his  principles  and 
conduct  as  an  individual  agent.  The 
Christian  citizen  with  his  household,  or  his 
cargo  of  slaves-7-the  gold-thirsty  colonist 
with  his  ferocious  bloodhounds — the  crafty 
statesman  with  his  minions  of  eorruption, 
and  the  conqueror  with  his  battalions 
equipped  for  bloodshed,  are  not  less  strik¬ 
ing  anomalies  among  a  civilized  and  Chris¬ 
tian  people,  than  the  African  bartering  his 
kindred  ^fjr  gold — or  the  Indian  burning 
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the  widow  and  drowning  the  child — or  the 
cannibal  drinking  the  blood  and  eating  the 
flesh  of  his  species.  Civilization  has,  doubt¬ 
less,  improved  the  condition  and  softened 
the  manners  of  the  white  man,  and  law, 
with  its  brawny  arm,  keeps  him  within  the 
pale  of  social  order  and  duty  ;  but  with  all 
his  knowledge  and  cultivation,  and  all  his 
lofty  pretensions,  he  is  a  savage  at  his 
heart.  Entrenched  in  power  he  withholds 
from  his  brother  the  natural  and  inalienable 
rights  of  his  species  ;  armed  with  authority 
he  denies  to  ignorance  and  crime  the  very 
means  of  instruction  and  reformation  ;  for¬ 
tified  with  his  tenure  of  parchment,  ho  has 
even  refused  to  the  outcast — to  the  heart¬ 
broken  penitent — to  the  feeble  and  aged 
saint,  a  spot  of  barren  earth  on  which  he 
may  pour  out  his  soul  in  the  agony  of  contri¬ 
tion,  or  breathe  a  dying  prayer  to  the  God 
of  grace  and  consolation.  This  is  civilized 
man  in  his  individual  phase.  This  is  the 
legislator  decked  in  his  little  brief  authority. 
This  is  the  heartless  miscreant  wearing  the 
Christian  badge,  and  “  doing  what  he  wills 
with  his  own.”  It  is  not  then  by  the  arts 
of  civilized  life,  or  by  the  extension  of  in¬ 
dustry  or  of  commerce,  that  we  can  hope  to 
reclaim  and  refine  the  savage.  The  process 
is  too  slow  in  its  steps,  and  too  superficial 
in  its  agency.  It  is  by  the  more  summary 
process  of  the  schoolmaster  and  the  mission¬ 
ary  that  the  red  and  the  black  man  must 
rise  to  the  rank,  and  high  above  it,  of  his 
white  oppressor.  It  is  by  statutes  which 
no  Solon  has  devised — by  laws  which  no 
tyrant  has  yielded  to  fear — by  influences 
“  not  of  man,”  that  the  outcasts  of  social 
life,  now  steeped  in  ignorance  and  crime, 
will  be  brought  back  into  the  fold  of  civili¬ 
zation,  to  rival  in  secular  virtues  its  more 
favored  occupants,  if  not  to  outstrip  them 
in  those  loftier  acquirements  which  civili¬ 
zation  neither  teaches  nor  appreciates. 

We  have  thus  followed  Mrs.  Somerville 
through  her  intellectual  journey  over  the 
globe,*  delighted  and  improved  by  her  in¬ 
structions,  and  anxious  that  others  should 
derive  from  them  the  same  pleasure  and  ad¬ 
vantage.  From  the  extracts  which  we  have 
made  our  readers  will  see  that  the  work  is 
written  in  a  style  always  simple  and  perspi¬ 
cuous,  often  vigorous  and  elegant,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  rising  to  a  strain  of  eloquence  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  lofty  ideas  which  it 
clothes.  In  Mrs.  Somerville’s  pages  no 
sentiments  are  recorded  which  the  Chris¬ 
tian  or  the  philosopher  disowns.  In  asso¬ 
ciating  life  with  nature — in  taking  cogni¬ 


zance  of  man  as  tenant  of  the*^ Earth-home 
which  she  describes,  her  sympathies  are  ever 
with  the  slave,  her  aspirations  ever  after 
truth  secular  aud  divine  ;  and  everywhere 
throughout  her  work  we  meet  with  just 
and  noble  sentiments,  the  indication  and 
the  offspring  of  a  highly  cultivated  and  well- 
balanced  mind. 

Anxious  to  promote  the  circulation  of  a 
work  so  interesting  and  useful,  we  venture 
to  express  our  regret  that  Mrs.  Somerville 
has  not  illustrated  the  various  topics  of 
w'hich  she  treats  with  lithographic  sketches 
of  the  general  features  of  the  earth,  and  of 
the  more  remarkable  phenomena  which  she 
describes.  The  eye  is  a  most  powerful 
auxiliary  to  the  mind  in  enabling  it  correct¬ 
ly  to  apprehend  the  phenomena  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  world,  and  readers  not  very  ardent  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowlcge  are  often  led  to  the 
study  of  what  has  first  become  interesting 
to  them  through  the  or^ns  of  sense.  Hav¬ 
ing  had  the  advantage  of  perusing  Mrs. 
Somerville’s  work,  with  the  Physical  Atlas 
of  Berghaus  and  Johnston  before  us,  we  can¬ 
not  djubt  that  the  value  and  popularity  of 
future  editions  would  bo  greatly  enhanced 
even  by  illustrations  on  a  small  scale. 

In  several  of  the  departments  of  physical 
geography  we  have  noticed  omissions,  be¬ 
sides  those  already  mentioned,  which  we 
have  no  doubt  Mrs.  Somerville  will  think 
it  right  to  supply.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  subjects  of  a  popular  nature  which 
we  think  require  a  place  in  a  treatise  on 
Physical  Geography.  The  mountain  ava¬ 
lanches  of  the  Rigi — and  of  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains  in  New  Hampshire  ;  the  descent  of  the 
glacier  of  Getroz  into  the  Dranse  ;  the  great 
caverns  and  caves  in  America,*  India, t  Tun- 
kin,  Carniola,  Hungary,  and  France;  the 
natural  ice-houses  near  Salisbury  in  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  the  ice-caverns  of  France,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  Russia  ;  the  transportation  of 
erratic  blocks  by  ice  and  by  water  ;  the’ 
parallel  roads  of  Glenroy,  and  the  raised 
sea-beaches  of  Scandinavia  ;  the  masses  of 
meteoric  iron  in  Brazil  Louisiana,  Siberia, 
and  Peru  ;  the  singular  burning  mountain 
of  Wengen  in  Australia  ;  the  conflagrations 
in  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria  ;  the  float¬ 
ing  islands  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History; 
the  remarkable  Lake  of  Cirknitz  in  Carni¬ 
ola,  supplied  by  subterranean  springs ;  the 
Lake  of  Ybera,  described  by  Azara  asform- 

•  The  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky. 

t  The  Cave  of  Booban  in  the  Cossyah  Mountain.s 
— the  Phoanga  Caves  in  J  unk  Ceylon  on  the  Mar¬ 
taban  River.  , 
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ed  by  infiltration  from  the  River  Parana  ;  j 
the  springs  of  inflammable  gas  by  which  ^ 
some  of  the  American  villages  are  lighted  ;  i 
the  subterraneous  sounds  of  Nakous,  and, 
the  sounds  of  driven  sand  as  described  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Miller  ;  the  sounds  which  issue 
from  granite  rocks,  the  inscriptions  on  liv¬ 
ing  trees,  as  described  by  Professor  Aghard 
of  Lund ;  the  destrucUon  of  forests  by 
flights  of  wild  pigeons  that  darken  the  air 
by  their  number  ;  the  rapid  changes  in  the 
quicksands  of  the  lesser  Syrtes  as  described ! 
by  Captain  Smith  ;  the  phenomena  of  tor-! 
nadoes  and  waterspouts  as  expounded  by  I 
Mr.  Redfield, General  Reid,  and  Mr.  Espy; 
and  the  Isogeothcrmal  lines  of  Professor  ; 
Kupffer.  We  are  aware  that  Mrs.  Somer-I 
ville  was  necessarily  limited  both  in  the| 
range  of  her  subjects  and  the  space  which! 
could  be  devoted  to  them  ;  but  we  are  I 
sure  that  all  who  have  perused  her  work ' 
would  be  delightefl  to  hear  that  she  finds  1 
another  volume  necessary  for  the  complete  i 
discussion  of  so  popular  and  important  a  j 
department  of  knowledge.  i 

In  bringing  to  a  close  our  survey  of  the  | 
Earth,  brief  and  general  as  it  has  been,  the  j 
mind  cannot  quit  in  silence  the  extraordi- ! 
nary  scenes  which  have  been  presented  to  it.  j 
While  the  nations  to  whom  such  a  posses¬ 
sion  has  been  given  are  yet  sunk  in  igno- ! 
ranee,  idolatry,  and  superstition,  and  are' 
yielding  only  by  imperceptible  concessions  j 
to  the  laws  which  reason,  and  conscience,  j 
and  revelation  have  enjoined ;  and  while  * 
the  empire  of  Truth  and  Reason — of  Peace! 
and  Love,  is  seen  only  in  the  far  distance  I 
as  something  to  which  we  are  making  an  in- 1 
appreciable  advance — the  material  world 
exhibits  to  us  the  same  phase  of  transition,  j 
the  same  slow  and  measured  approach  to 
some  new  condition  at  which  it  is  destined 
to  arrive.  The  flood  of  life,  which  is  now 
rushing  from  the  crowded  haunts  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  in  search  of  food  or  freedom,  will  in 
time  sprea^  itself  over  lands  now  preparing 
for  its  reception,  and  there  will  be  no  spot 
of  earth  from  which  the  voice  of  gratitude 
and  praise  does  not  rise.  The  great  features 
of  the  earth  are  doubtless  permanently  mo¬ 
delled.  Its  everlasting  hills — its  boundless 
continents — its  swelling  seas — and  its  migh- 
ty  rivers,  may  be  fixed  and  immutable  ;  but 
its  barren  steppes — its  interminable  deserts 
— its  wildernesses  of  wood  and  of  sand,  must 
yet  smile  with  vegetation,  and  swarm  with 
life.  The  diluvian  wave  may  yet  spread 
over  arid  plains  the  rich  sediment  which  it 


its  erupted  mud  the  very  regions  which  it 
has  scorched ;  and  its  lava  stream  may 
turn  the  irrigating  current  which  it  stems 
over  the  barren  plains  that  have  been 
scathed  by  its  fires.  The  mighty  forests  on 
the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazons,  which  now 
wave  unseen,  will  yet  become  the  coalfield  of 
generations  unborn  ;  and  the  mass  of  vege¬ 
tation  which  annually  dies  among  its 
trunks — the  verdant  carpets  which  every  re¬ 
turning  sun  withers  on  the  savannas  and 
Llanos  of  the  west — and  the  very  flowers 
which  there  blush  unseen,  will  add  their 
tribute  to  the  great  store-house  of  combus¬ 
tion.  The  Condor  of  the  rock,  which  no 
eye  but  One  has  descried  within  its  cleft  of 
basalt,  or  upon  its  peak  of  granite  ;  and 
the  tiny  Humming-bird,  whose  brilliant 
drapery  no  eye  has  admired,  will  be  consign¬ 
ed  to  the  same  mausoleum  of  stone,  and  re¬ 
appear  in  some  future  age  to  chronicle  the 
era  of  their  birth. 

Let  not  the  Christian  Philosopher  view 
these  anticipations  as  at  variance  with  the 
truths  which  he  cherishes  and  believes.  If 
the  inspired  Historian  of  Creation  has  with¬ 
held  from  us  the  eventful  chronicles  of  the 
earth  previous  to  its  occupation  by  man, 
Inspiration  has  been  equally  silent  respect¬ 
ing  the  revolutions  it  has  yet  to  undergo. 
Science  has  carried  us  back  to  primaeval 
times  through  long  cycles  of  the  past,  to 
disclose  to  us  views  of  creation  at  once  ter¬ 
rible  and  sublime.  It  is  our  only  guide  to 
the  events  of  the  future,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  catastrophes  which  it  predicts,  or  the 
secrets  which  it  may  disclose,  it  can  teach 
us  no  other  lesson  than  that  which  we  have 
already  learned — “  that  the  earth  and  the 
works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burnt  up,” 
I  and  that  there  shall  be  “  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth,  wherein  dwellethrighteusness.” 


I  Mankind  in  thr  Thirteknth  Century. — They 
had  neither  looked  into  heaven,  nor  earth,  neither 
into  the  sea  nor  the  land,  as  has  been  done  since, 
i  They  had  philosophy  without  scale,  astronomy  with- 
i  out  demonstration.  They  made  war  without  pow- 
!  der,  shot,  cannon,  or  mortars;  nay,  the  mob  made 
■  their  bonfires  without  squibs  or  crackers.  They 
!  went  to  sea  without  compass  and  sailed  without  the 
needle.  They  viewed  the  stars  without  telescopes, 
j  and  measured  altitudes  without  barometers.  Learn¬ 
ing  had  no  printing  press,  writing  no  paper,  and 
1  paper  no  ink.  The  lover  was  forced  to  send  his 
mistress  a  deal  board  for  a  love  letter,  a  billet  doux 
might  be  of  the  size  of  any  ordinary  trencher.  They 
were  clothed  without  manufactures,  and  their  richest 
I  robes  were  the  skins  of  the  most  formidable  mon- 


bears.  The  volcano  may  yet  cover  with'sters. 
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DR.  GEORGE  CROLY. 

BY  GEORGE  GILFILLAN. 

The  literaiy  divlua  is  not  only  not  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  his  profession,  be  is  a  positive 
honor.  Ills  pulpit  becomes  an  eminence, 
commanding  a  view  of  both  worlds.  He  is 
a  witness  at  the  nuptials  of  truth  and  beau¬ 
ty,  and  the  general  cause  of  Christianity  is 
subserved  by  him  in  more  ways  than  one  ; 
for,  first,  the  names  of  great  men  devoted 
at  once  to  letters  and  religion,  neutralize, 
and  more  than  neutralize,  those  which  are 
often  produced  and  paraded  on  the  other 
side ;  again,  they  show  that  the  theory  of 
science  sanctified,  and  literature  laid  down 
before  the  Lord,  has  been  proved  and  incar¬ 
nated  in  living  examples,  and  does  not, 
therefore,  remain  in  the  baseless  regions  of 
mere  hypothesis  ;  and,  thirdly,  they  evince 
that  even  if  religion  be  an  imposture  and  a 
delusion,  it  is  one  so  plausible  and  powerful 
as  to  have  subjugated  very  strong  intellects, 
and  that  it  will  not  therefore  do  for  every 
sciolist  in  the  school  of  infidelity  to  pretend 
contempt  for  those  who  confess  that  it  has 
commanded  and  convinced  them. 

Literary  divines,  next  to  religious  lay¬ 
men,  are  the  chosen  champions  of  Christiani¬ 
ty.  VVe  say  next  to  laymen,  for  when  they 
come  forth  from  their  desks,  their  laborato¬ 
ries,  or  observatories,  and  bear  spontaneous 
testimony  in  behalf  of  religion,  it  is  as  been  compensated  by  the  rank  fertility  of 
though  the  earth  again  should  help  the  wo-  its  brains.  Its  groans  have  been  set  to  a 
man ;  and  the  thunder  of  a  Bossuet,  a  Mas-  wild  and  wondrous  music  :  its  oratory  has 
sillon,  a  Hall,  'Or  a  Chalmers,  breaking  been  a  safety-valve  to  its  otherwise  intole- 
from  the  pulpit,  does  not  speak  so  loud  in  rable  wrongs.  Yet,  over  all  Irish  eloquence, 
behalf  of  our  faith,  as  the  “  still,  small  and  even  Irish  humor,  there  hovers  a  cer- 
voice’^  issuing  from  the  studious  chamber  of  tain  shade  of  sadness.  In  vain  they  struggle 
an  Addison,  a  Boyle,  a  Bowdler,  an  Isaac  to  smile,  or  to  assume  an  air  of  cheerful- 
Taylor,  and  a  Cowper.  But  men  who  might  ness.  A  sense  of  their  country’s  wretched- 
have  taken  foremost  places  in  the  walks  of  ness — their  Pariah  position — the  dark  doom 
letters  and  science,  and  yet  have  voluntari-  that  seems  suspended  over  everything  con- 
ly  devoted  themselves  to  the  Christian  nected  with  the  Irish  name,  lowers  over  and 
cause,  and  yet  continue,  amid  all  this  devo-  behind  them,  as  they  speak  or  write, 
tion,  tremblingly  alive  to  all  the  graces.  Amidst  the  loftiest  flights  of  Burke’s  specu- 
bcauties,  and  powers  of  literature,  are  sure-  lation,  the  gayest  bravuras  of  Sheridan’s 
ly  standing  evidences,  at  least  of  the  sin-  rhetoric,  the  fieriest  bursts  of  Grattan’s  or 
cerity  of  their  own  convictions,  if  not  of  the  Curran’s  eloquence,  this  stamp  of  the  brand- 
truth  of  that  faith  on  which  these  convic-  ing-iron — this  downward  and  austere  drag 
tions  centre.  And  when  they  openly  give  of  degradation,  is  never  lost  sight  of  or  for- 
testimony  to  their  belief,  we  listen  as  if  we  gotten. 

heard  science  and  literature,  themselves,  Ireland !  art  thou  a  living  string  of  God’s 
pronouncing  .the  creed,  or  swearing  the  sa-  great  lyre — the  earth  ;  or  art  thou  an  in- 
cramental  oath  of  Christianity.  .1  strument  thrown  aside,  like  a  neglected  harp, 


I  Such  an  one  is  Dr.  George  Croly.  He 
might  have  risen  to  distinction  in  any  path 
he  chose  to  pursue  ;  he  has  attained  wide 
eminence  as  a  literary  man  ;  he  has  never 
lost  sight  of  the  higher  aims  of  his  own  pro¬ 
fession  ;  and  he  is  now,  in  the  ripe  autumn 
of  his  powers,  with  redoubled  energy  and 
hope,  about  to  dive  down  in  search  of  new 
pearls,  in  that  old  deep  which  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  omniscience  of  God.  He  is 
projecting  at  present,  and  has  in  part  be¬ 
gun,  to  elaborate  three  treatises  on  the  pa¬ 
triarchs,  the  prophets,  and  the  apostles, 
from  which  great  issues  may  be  expected. 
Meanwhile,  we  propose  rapidly  running 
over  the  general  outline  of  his  merits  and 
works. 

Dr.  Croly  is  almost  the  last  survivor  of 
that  school  of  Irish  eloquence  which  includ¬ 
ed  the  namef  of  Burke,  Sheridan,  Grattan, 
Curran,  and  Flood.  He  has  most  of  the 
merits,  and  some  of  the  faults  of  that  school. 
A  singular  school  it  has  been,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  circumstances  and  character  of  the 
country  where  it  flourished.  The  most 
miserable,  has  been  the  most  eloquent  of 
countries.  The  worst  cultivated  country 
has  borne  the  richest  crop  of  flowers — of 
speech.  The  barrenness  of  its  bogs  has 
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and  only  valuable  for  the  chance  notes  of 
joy  or  sorrow,  mad  mirth  or  despair,  which 
the  hands  of  passengers  can  discourse  upon 
thee  }  Art  thou  only  a  wayward  child  ofj 
the  mighty  mother,  or  art  thou  altogether' 
a  monstrous  and  incurable  birth  r  Has  na¬ 
ture  taught  thee  thy  notes  of  riant  mirtli, 
or  yet  richer  pathos,  or  have  torture  and 
tyranny,  like  cruel  arts  of  hell,  awoke  within 
thee  those  slumbering  energies,  which  it 
were  well  for  thee  had  slept  for  ever  ?  Well 
for  thee  it  may  be,  but  not  for  the  world  ; 
for  thy  loss  has  been  our  gain,  and  from  thy 
long  and  living  death  has  flowed  forth  that 
long,  swelling,  sinking,  always  dying,  yet 
never  dead  music,  which  now  sounds  thy 
requiem,  and  may  peradventurc  herald  thy 
future  resurrection. 

Dr.  Croly  has  not  altogether  escaped  the 
pervasive  gloom  of  his  country’s  literature. 
This  speaks  in  the  choice ’of  his  subjects, 
and  in  the  lofty,  ambitious  tone  of  his  man¬ 
ner.  He  would  spring  up  above  the  sphere 
of  Ireland’s  dire  attraction.  “  Farthest 
from  her  is  best.”  Irish  subjects,  therefore, 
are  avoided,  although  from  no  want  of  sym 
pathy  with  Ireland.  Regions  either  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  profounder  calm,  or  torn  by  nobler 
agonies  than  those  of  Erin,  are  the  chosen 
fields  for  his  muse.  Of  his  country’s  wild, 
reckless  humor,  always  reminding  us  of  the 
mirth  of  despairing  criminals,  singing  and 
dancing  out  the  last  dregs  of  their  life,  Croly 
is  nearly  destitute.  For  this  his  genius  is 
too  stern  and  lofty.  He  does  not  deal  in 
sheet  lightning,  but  in  the  forked  flashes  of 
a  withering  and  blasting  invective.  But  in 
richness  of  figure,  in  strength  of  language, 
in  vehemence  of  passion,  and  in  freedom 
and  force  of  movement,  he  is  eminently 
Irish.  Stripped,  however,  he  is^ — partly  by 
native  taste,  and  partly  by  the  friction  of 
long  residence  in  this  country — of  the  more 
glaring  faults  of  his  country’s  style — its 
turbulence,  exaggeration,  fanfaronade,  florid 
diffusion,  and  that  ludicrous  pathos,  which 
so  often,  in  lieu  of  tears  of  grief,  elicits 
tear-torrents  of  laughter.  To  use  the  well- 
known  witticism  of  Curran,  he  has  so  often 
wagged  his  tongue  in  England,  that  he  has 
at  last  caught  its  accent,  and  his  brogue  is 
the  faintest  in  the  world.  The  heat  of  the 
Irish  blood,  aud  its  wild  poetical  afflatus, 
be  has  not  sought,  nor,  if  he  had,  would 
have  been  able  to  relinquish. 

Dr.  Croly’s  principal  power  is  that  of 
gorgeous  and  eloquent  description.  There 
are  five  different  species  of  the  describer. 
The  first  describes  a  scene  or  character  as  it 


appears  to  him,  but  as  it  really  is  not ;  he 
having,  through  weakness  of  sight,  or  inac¬ 
curacy  of  observation,  missed  the  reality, 
and  substituted  a  vague  something,  more 
cognate  to  himself  than  to  his  object.  The 
second  is  the  literal  describer  ;  the  bare, 
bald  truth  before  him  is  barely  and  baldly 
caught — a  certain  spirit  that  hovered  over 
it,  as  if  on  wing  to  fly,  having,  amid  the 
bustling  details  of  the  execution,  been  dis¬ 
turbed  and  scared  away.  The  third  is  the 
ideal  describer,  who  catches  and  arrests  that 
volatile  film,  expressing  the  life  of  life,  the 
gloss  of  joy,  the  light  of  darkness,  and  the 
wild  sheen  of  death  ;  in  short,  the  fine  or 
terrible  something  which' is  really  about  the 
object,  but  which  the  eye  of  the  gifted 
alone  can  see,  even  as  in  certain  atmo¬ 
spheres  only  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  visible. 
The  fourth  is  the  historical  describer,  who 
sees  and  paints  objects  in  relation  to  their 
past  and  future  history  ;  who  gets  so  far 
within  the  person  or  the  thing,  as  to  have 
glimpses  behind  and  before  about  it,  as  if 
he  belonged  to  it,  like  a  memory  or  a  con¬ 
science  :  and  the  fifth  is  the  universal  de¬ 
scriber,  who  sees  the  object  set  in  the  shin¬ 
ing  sea  of  its  total  bearings,  representing  In 
it,  more  or  less  fully,  the  groat  whole,  of 
which  it  is  one  significant  part.  Thus,  sup¬ 
pose  the  object  a  tree,  one  will  slump  up 
its  character  as  large  or'  beautiful — words 
which  really  mean  nothing  ;  another  will, 
with  the  accuracy  of  a  botanist,  analyse  it 
into  its  root,  trunk,  branches,  and  leaves  ; 
a  third  will  make  its  rustle  seem  the  rhythm 
of  a  poem  ;  a  fourth  will  see  in  it,  as  Cow- 
per,  in  Yardley  Oak,  its  entire  history, 
from  the  acorn  to  the  axe,  or  perchance 
from  the  germ  to  the  final  conflagration  ; 
and  a  fifth  will  look  on  it  as  a  mouth  and 
mirror  of  the  Infinite — a  slip  of  Igdrasil. 
Or  is  the  object  the  ocean — one  will  describe 
it  as  vast,  or  serene,  or  tremendous, — epi¬ 
thets  which  burden  the  air,  but  do  not  ex¬ 
haust  the  ocean  ;  another  will  regard  it  as 
a  boundless  solution  of  salt ;  a  third  will  be 
fascinated  by  its  terrible  beauty,  as  of  a 
chained  tiger  ;  a  fourth,  with  a  far  look 
into  the  dim  records  of  its  experience,  will 
call  it  (how  different  from  the  foregoing 
appellations  ! )  the  “  melancholy  main  ;  ” 
and  a  fifth  will  see  in  it  the  reflector  of  man’s 
history — the  shadow  and  mad  sister  of  earth 
—the  type  of  eternity. 

These  last  three  orders,  if  not  one,  at 
least  slide  often  into  each  other,  and  Dr. 
Croly  appears  to  us  a  combination  of  the 
third  and  the  fourth.  His  descriptions  are 
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ratber  those  of  the  poet  than  of  the  seer. 
They  are  rapid,  but  always  clear,  and  vivid, 
and  strong,  and  eloquent,  and  over  each 
movement  of  his  pen  an  invisible  pencil 
seems  to  hang,  and  to  keep  time. 

Searching  somewhat  more  accurately  for 
a  classification  of  minds^  they  seem  to  us  to 
include  five  orders — the  prophet,  the  artist, 
the  analyst,  the  copiast,  and  the  combina¬ 
tion  in  part  of  all  the  four.  There  is,  first, 
the  prophet,  who  receives  immediately,  and 
gives  out  unresistingly,  the  torrent  of  the 
breath  and  power  of  his  own  soul,  which 
has  become  touched  by  a  high  and  holy  in¬ 
fluence  from  behind  him.  This  is  no  me¬ 
chanical  office ;  the  fact  that  he  is  chosen 
to  be  such  an  instrument,  itself  proclaims 
his  breadth,  elevation,  power,  and  potency. 
There  is  next  the  artist,  who  receives  the 
same  influence  in  a  less  measure,  and  who, 
instead  of  implicitly  obeying  the  current, 
tries  to  adjust,  control,  and  get  it  to  move 
in  certain  bounded  and  modulated  streams. 
There  is,  thirdly,  the  analyst,  who,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  faintness  in  which  the  breath 
of  inspiration  reaches  him,  is  the  more  de¬ 
sirous  to  turn  round  upon  it,  to  reduce  it  to 
its  elements,  and  to  trace  it  to  its  source. 
There  is,  fourthly,  the  copiast — we  coin  a 
term,  as  he  would  like  to  coin  the  far-oflf  sigh 
of  the  aboriginal  thought,  which  alone  reach¬ 
es  him,  into  a  new  and  powerful-spoken 
word — but  in  vain.  And  there  is,  lastly, 
the  combination  of  the  whole  four — the 
clever,  nay,  gifted  mimic,  whose  light  ener¬ 
gy  enables  him  to  circulate  between,  and  to 
be  sometimes  mistaken  for,  them  all  to¬ 
gether. 

Dr.  Croly  is  the  artist,  and  in  general  an 
accomplished  and  powerful  artist  he  is. 
There  is  sometimes  a  little  of  the  slapdash 
in  his  manner,  as  of  one  who  is  in  haste  to 
be  done  with  his  subject.  II is  style  some¬ 
times  sounds  like  the  horse-shoes  of  the  be¬ 
lated  traveller,  “  spurring  apace  to  gain  the 
timely  inn.”  He  generally,  indeed,  goes 
off  at  the  gallop,  and  continues  at  this 
generous,  breakneck  pace,  to  the  close. 
He  consequently  has  too  few  pauses  and 
rests.  He  and  you  rush  up,  panting, 
and  arrive  breathless  at  the  summit.  And 
yet  there  is  never  anything  erratic  or  un¬ 
graceful  about  the  motion  of  the  thought 
or  style.  If  there  be  not  classical  repose, 
there  is  classical  rapture.  It  is  no  vulgar 
intoxication — it  is  a  debauch  of  nectar  ;  it 
is  not  a  Newmarket,  but  a  Nemean  race. 

Dr.  Croly^s  intellectual  distinction  is  less 
philosophical  subtlety  than  strong,  nervous, 


and  manly  sense.  This,  believed  with  per¬ 
fect  assurance,  inflamed  with  passion,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  the  rays  of  imagination,  and 
pronounced  with  a  dogmatic  force  and  dig¬ 
nity,  peculiarly  his  own,  constitutes  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  his  literary  character — a  circle  which 
also  includes  large  and  liberal  knowledge, 
but  which  has  been  somewhat  narrowed 
the  influence  of  views,  in  our  judgment,  far 
too  close  and  conservative.  Especially,  as 
we  have  elsewhere  said,  whenever  he  nears 
the  French  Revolution,  he  loses  temper, 
and  speaks  of  it  in  a  tone  of  truculence,  as 
if  it  were  a  virulent  ulcer,  and  not  a  salu¬ 
tary  blood-letting  to  the  social  system — 
the  stir  of  a  dunghill,  and  not  the  explosion 
of  a  volcano — a  few  earthworms  Crawling 
out  of  their  lair,  and  producing  a  transient 
agitation  in  their  native  mud,  and  not  a  vast 
Vesuvius,  moved  by  internal  torments  to 
cast  out  the  central  demon,  and  with  open 
mouth  to  appeal  to  heaven.  To  Croly  this 
revolution  seems  more  a  ray  from  hell, 
shooting  athwart  our  system,  than  a  myste¬ 
rious  part  of  it,  through  which  earth  must 
roll  as  certainly  as  through  its  own  shadow 
— night ;  more  a  retribution  of  unmitigated 
wrath,  than  a  sharp  and  sudden  surgical  ap¬ 
plication,  severe  and  salutary  as  cautery  it¬ 
self.  Now  that  we  have  before  us  a  tre¬ 
mendous  trinity  of  such  revolutions,  we  have 
better  ground  for  believing  that  they  are  no 
anomalous  convulsions,  but  the  periodical 
fits  of  a  singular  subject,  whom  it  were  far 
better  to  watch  carefully,  and  treat  kindly, 
than  to  stigmatize  or  assault.  Bishop  But¬ 
ler,  walking  in  his  garden  with  his  chap¬ 
lain,  after  a  long  fit  of  silent  thought,  sud¬ 
denly  turned  round  and  asked  him,  if  he  did 
not  think  that  nations  might  get  mad  as 
well  as  individuals.  What  answer  the  wor¬ 
thy  chaplain  made  to  this  question  we  arc 
not  informed,  but  we  suspect  that  few  now 
would  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  the  bish¬ 
op.  Nations  are  never  mad,  though  often 
,  mistaken  and  often  diseased  ;  or  if  mad,  it 
is  a  fine  and  terrible  frenzy,  partaking  of 
the  character  of  inspiration,  and  telling, 
through  all  its  blasphemy  and  \)lood,  some 
great  truth,  otherwise  a  word  unutterable 
to  the  nations.  What  said,  through  its 
throat  of  thunder,  that  first  revolution  of 
France  1  It  said  that  men  are  men  ;  that 
“  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
who  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  and 
it  proved  it,  alas !  by  mingling  together,  in 
one  tide,  the  blood  of  captains  and  of  kings, 
of  rich  and  poor,  of  bond  and  free.  It  shat'' 
tcred  for  ever  the  notion  of  men  being  nine* 
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pins  for  the  plea.surc  of  power,  and  showed 
them,  at  the  least,  to  be  gunpowder — a  sub¬ 
stance  always  dangerous,  and  always,  if 
trode  on,  to  be  trode  on  warily.  What  said 
the  three  days  of  July,  1830?  They  said, 
that  if  austere,  unlimited  tyranny  exceed 
in  guilt,  diluted  and  dotard  despotism  ex¬ 
cels  in  folly,  and  that  the  contempt  of  a 
people  is  as  effectual  as  its  anger,  in  sub¬ 
verting  a  throne.  And  what  is  the  voice 
with  which  the  world  is  yet  vibrating,  as  if 
the  sun  had  been  struck  audibly,  and  stun¬ 
ned,  upon  his  mid-day  throne  ?  It  is  that, 
as  a  governing  agent,  the  days  of  expedi¬ 
ency  are  numbered,  and  that  henceforth  not 
power,  not  cunning,  not  conventional  mo¬ 
rality,  not  talent,  but  truth  has  been  crown¬ 
ed  monarch  of  France,  and,  if  the  great  ex¬ 
periment  succeed,  of  the  world. 

It  is  of  Dr.  Croly  as  a  prose  writer,  prin¬ 
cipally,  that  wo  mean  to  speak.  His  poetry, 
though  distinguished,  and  nearly  to  the 
same  extent,  by  the  qualities  of  his  prose, 
has  failed  in  making  the  same  impression. 
The  causes  of  this  are  various.  In  the  first 
place,  it  appeared  at  a  time  when  the  age 
was  teeming,  to  very  riot,  with  poetry. 
Scott,  indeed,  had  betaken  himself  to  prose 
novels  ;  Southey,  to  histories  and  articles ; 
Coleridge,  to  metaphysics  ;  Lamb,  to 
“Elia;”  and  Wordsworth,  to  his  “Re¬ 
cluse,”  like  the  alchemist  to  his  secret  fur¬ 
nace.  But  still,  with  each  new  wound  in 
Byron’s  heart,  a  new  gush  of  poetry  was 
flowing,  and  all  eyes  were  watching  this 
martyr  of  the  many  sorrows,  with  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  those  who  are  waiting,  silent  or 
weeping,  for  a  last  breath  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  a  perfect  crowd  of  true  poets  were  find¬ 
ing  audience,  “  fit  though' few.”  Wilson, 
Barry  Cornwall,  Hogg,  Hood,  Clare,  Cun- 
ninghame,  Milman,  Maturin,  Bowles, 
Crabbe,  Montgomery,  are  some  of  the  now 
familiar  names  which  were  then  identified 
almost  entirely  with  poetical  aspirations. 
Amid  such  competitors  Dr.  Croly  first  rais¬ 
ed  his  voice,  and  only  shared,  with  many  of 
them,  the  fate^of  being  much  praised,  con¬ 
siderably  abu  cd,  and  little  read.  Second¬ 
ly,  more  than  most  of  his  contemporaries, 
he  was  subjected  to  the  disadvantage,  which 
in  a  measure  pressed  on  all.  All  were  stars 
seeking  to  shine  ere  yet  the  sun  (that  woful, 
blood-spattered  sun  of  “  Childe  Harold”) 
had  fairly  set.  Dr.  Croly  suffered  more 
from  this  than  others,  just  because  he  bore 
in  some  points  a  sti  iking  resemblance  to 
Byron — a  resemblance  which  drew  forth, 
both  for  him  and  Milman,  a  coarse  and  wit¬ 
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less  assault  in  Don  Juan.  And,  thirdly. 
Dr.  Croly’s  poems  were  chargeable,  more 
than  his  prose  writings,  with  the  want  of 
continuous  interest.  They  consisted  of 
splendid  passages,  which  rather  stood  for 
themselves,  than  combined  to  form  a  whole. 
The  rich  “  bugle  blooms”  were  trailed  ra¬ 
ther  than  trained  about  a  stick,  scarce  wor¬ 
thy  of  supporting  them  ;  and  this,  with  the 
monotony  inevitable  to  rhyme,  rendered  it 
a  somewhat  tedious  task  to  climb  to  the  re¬ 
ward,  which  never  failed  to  be  met  with  at 
last.  “  Cataline,”  we  think,  is  the  most 
powerful  of  tho.so  productions,  and  copes 
worthily,  particularly  in  the  closing  scene 
of  the  play,  with  the  character  of  the  gigan¬ 
tic  conspirator,  whose  name  even  yet  rings 
terribly,  as  it  sounds  down  from  the  dark 
concave  of  the  past. 

His  prose  writings  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes  ;  his  fictions,  his  articles  in  pe¬ 
riodicals,  and  his  theological  works.  We 
have  not  read  his  “  Tales  of  the  Great  St. 
Bernard,”  but  understand  them  to  be  pow¬ 
erful  though  unequal.  His  “  Colonna,  the 
Painter,”  appeared  in  “  Blackwood,”  and, 
as  a  tale  shadowed  by  the  deadly  lus¬ 
tre  of  revenge,  yet  shining  in  the  beauty 
of  Italian  light  and  landscape,  may  be 
called  an  unrhymed  “  Lara.”  His  “Mar- 
ston,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Statesman,”  is  chief¬ 
ly  remarkable  for  the  sketches  of  distin¬ 
guished  characters,  here  and  in  Franco, 
which  arc  sprinkled  through  it,  somewhat  in 
the  •manner  of  Bulwor’s  “  Devereux,”  but 
drawn  with  a  stronger  pencil  and  in  a  less 
capricious  light.  To  Danton,  alone,  we 
think  he  has  not  done  justice.  On  the 
principle  of  ex  pede  Jferculem^  from  the 
power  and  savage  truth  of  those  colossal 
splinters  of  expression,  which  are  all  his 
remains,  we  had  many  years  ago  formed 
our  unalterable  opinion,  that  he  was  the 
greatest  and  by  no  means  the  worst  man, 
who  mingled  in  the  melee  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion — the  Satan,  if  Dr.  Croly  will,  and  not 
the  Moloch  of  the  Paris  Pandemonium — 
than  Robespierre  abler — than  Marat,  that 
squalid,  screeching,  out-of-elbows  demon, 
more  merciful — than  the  Girondin  champi¬ 
ons  more  energetic — than  even  Mirabeau 
.stronger  and  less  convulsive  ;  and  are  glad 
to  find  that  Lord  Brougham  has  recently 
been  led,  by  personal  examination,  to  the 
same  opinion.  The  Danton  of  Dr.  Croly 
is  a  hideous  compound  of  dandyism,  diabo¬ 
lism,  and  power — a  kind  of  coxcomb  butch¬ 
er,  who  with  equal  coolness  arranges  his 
moustaches  and  his  murders,  and  who,  when 
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bearded  ia  the  Jacobin  Club,  proves  him-  they  have  certain  thoughts  and  feelings  to 
self  a  bully  and  a  coward.  The  real  Dan-  express,  a  yearning  alter  that  sharp  two- 
ton  BO  broad  and  calm  in  repose,  so  dilated  edged  sword,  and  an  irresistible  inclination 
and  Titanic  in  excitement,  who,  rising  to  to  say,  “  None  like  that,  give  it  us;  thi.s 
the  exigency  of  the  hour,  seemed  like  Satan,  right  Damascus  blade  alone  can  cut  the 
starting  from  Ithuriel’s  spear,  to  grow  into  way  of  our  thought  into  full  utterance  and 
armor,  into  power  and  the  weapons  of  pow-  victory.” 

er — now  uttering  words  which  were  “  half  But  Croly  does  more  than  snatch  “  live 
battles,”  and  now  walking  silent  and  un-1  coals  from  off  the  altar”  to  strew  upon  his 
•onscious  alike  of  his  vast  energies  and  |  style ;  his  spirit  as  well  as  his  language  is 
•oming  doom,  by  the  banks  of  his  native  i  oriental.  You  feel  yourselves  in  Palestine, 
stream — now  pelting  his  judges  with  paper  j  the  air  is  that  through  which  the  words  of 
bullets,  and  now  laying  his  head  on  the  block  |  prophets  have  vibrated  and  the  wings  of  an- 
proudly,  as  if  that  head  were  the  globe — igels  descended — the  ground  is  scarcely  yei 
was  long  since  pointed  out  by  Scott  as  one  calm  from  the  earthquake  of  the  crucifixion 
of  the  fittest  subjects  for  artistic  treatment,  — the  awe  of  the  world’s  sacrifice,  and  of 
either  in  fiction  or  the  drama,  “  worthy,”  the  prodigies  which  attended  it,  still  lowers 
says  he,  “  of  Schiller  or  Shakspeare  them-  over  the  land — still  gapes  unraended  the 
selves.  ”  ghastly  rent  in  the  veil — and  still  are  crowds 

Dr.  Croly’s  highest  effort  in  fiction  is  un-  daily  convening  to  examine  the  fissure  in 
questionably  “  Salathiel.”'  And  it  is  veri-  the  rocks,  when  one  lonely  man,  separated 
ly  a  disgrace  to  an  age,  which  devours  with  by  his  proper  crime  to  his  proper  and  nn- 
avidity  whatever  silly  or  putrid  trash  popu- 1  ending  woe,  is  seen  speeding,  as  if  on  the 
lar  authors  may  be  pleased  to  issue — such  |  wings  of  frenzy,  toward  the  mountains  of 
inane  common-place  as  “Now and  Then,” '  Naphtali.  It  is  Salathiel,  the  hero  of  this 
where  the  only  refreshing  things  are  the:  story — the  Wandering  Jew — the  heir  of  the 
“glasses  of  wine”  which  are  poured  out  at  curse  of  a  dying  Savior,  “  Tarry  thou  till  I 
the  close  of  every  third  page  to  the  actors  come.” 

(alas,  why  not  to  the  readers  !),  naturally  As  an  artistic  conception,  we  cannot  pro- 
thisty  amid  such  dry  work,  or  the  coarse,  jfess  much  to  admire  what  the  Germans  call 
greasy  horrors  which  abound  in  the  all-de-jthe  “Everlasting  Jew.”  The  interest  is 
testable  “  Lucretia,” — that“  Salathiel”  has  |  exhausted  to  some  extent  by  the  very  title, 
not  yet,  we  fear,  even  reached  a  second  The  subject  predicts  an  eternity  of  same- 
edition.  It  has  not,  however,  gone  with-  ness,  from  which  we  shrink,  and  are  tempt- 
out  its  reward.  By  the  ordinary  fry  of  cir-  ed  to  call  him  an  everlasting  bore.  Besides, 
eulating  library  readers  neglected,  it  was  j  we  cannot  well  realize  the  condition  of  the 
read  by  a  better  class,  and  by  none  of  those  wanderer  as  very  melancholy,  after  all. 
who  read  it  forgotten.  Nonebuta  “litera-  What  a  fine  opportunity  must  the  follow 
ry  divine”  could  have  written  it.  Its  style  I  have  of  seeing  the  world,  and  the  glory, 
is  steeped  in  Scripture.  And  what  a  magic!  and  the  great  men  thereof!  Could  one  but 
this  adds  to  writing,  let  those  tell  who  have  get  up  behind  him,  what  “  pencilings”  could 
read  Bunyan,  Southey,  Foster,  even  Mac-  one  perpetrate  by* “  the  way  !”  Whatatri- 
aulay,  yea,  and  Byron,  all  of  whom  have  umph,  too,  has  he  over  the  baffled  skeleton, 
sown  their  pages  with  this  “  orient  pearl,”  death  !  What  a  new  fortune  each  century, 
and  brought  thus  a  reflection  from  Divine  by  selling  to  advantage  his  rich  “  reminis- 
inspiration  to  add  to  the  momentum  of  their  cences  !”  What  a  short  period  at  most  to 
own.  Scripture  extracts  always  vindicate  wander — a  few  thou.sand  years,  while  yon- 
their  divine  origin.  They  nerve  what  else  der,  the  true  wanderers,  the  stars,  can  hope 
in  the  sentences  in  which  they  occur  is  for  no  rest?  And  what  a  jubilee  dinner 
pointless  ;  they  clear  a  space  for  themselves,  might  he  not  expect,  ere  the  close,  as  the 
and  cast  a  wide  glory  around  the  page  “  oldest  inhabitant,”  with  perhaps  Christo- 
where  they  are  found.  They  are  taken  from  pher  North  in  the  chair,  aud  De  Quincey 
iha  clisnrs  of  the  Aear/,  and  all  hearts  vi-  (whom  some  people  suspect,  however,  of 
brate  more  or  loss  strongly  to  their  voice,  being  the, said  personage  himself),  acting 
It  is  even  as  David  fell  of  old  toward  the  as  croupier !  Altogether,  we  can  hardly, 
sword  of  Goliath,  when  he  visited  the  high  without  ludicrous  emotions,  conceive  of 
priest  and  said,  “  There  is  none  like  that,  such  a  character,  and  are  astonished  at  the 
give  it  me.”  S3  writers  of  true  tastes  and  grave  face  which  Shelley,  VV^ordsworth,  Mrs. 
sympathies  feel  on  great  occasions,  when  Norton  (whose  “  Undying  One,”  by  the 
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way,  is  dead  long  ago,  in  spite  of  a  puff, 
also  dead,  in  the  “  Edinburgh”),  Captain 
Medwyn  (would  he  too  had  died  ere  he 
murdered  the  memory  of  poor  Alastor!), 
Lord  John  Russell  (whe,  in  his  “  Essays 
by  a  Gentleman  who  had  left  his  lodgings,” 
has  taken  a  very,  very  faint  sketch  of  the 
unfortunate  Ahasuerus),  and  Dr.  Croly  put 
on  while  they  talk  of  his  adventures. 

The  interest  of  “  Salathiel,”  beyond  the 
first  splendid  burst  of  immortal  anguish 
with  which  it  opens,  is  almost  entirely  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  character  of  the  Wandering 
Jew.  It  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  pictures 
of  Oriental  scenery,  for  the  glimpses  it  gives 
of  the  cradled  Hercules  of  Christianity, 
and  for  the  gorgeous  imagery  and  unmiti¬ 
gated  vigor  of  its  writing.  Plot  necessarily 
there  is  none  ;  the  characters,  though  vivid¬ 
ly  depicted,  hurry  past,  like  the  rocks  in 
the  “  Walpurgis  Night” — are  seen  intense¬ 
ly  for  a  moment,  and  then  drop  into  dark¬ 
ness  ;  and  the  crowding  adventures,  while 
all  interesting  individually,  do  not  gather 
a  deepening  interest  as  they  grow  to  a  cli¬ 
max.  It  is  a  book  which  you  cannot  read 
rapidly,  or  with  equal  gusto  at  all  times, 
but  which,  like  “  Thomson’s  Seasons,” 
“  Young’s  Night  Thoughts,”  and  other 
works  of  rich  massiveness,  yield  intense 
pleasure,  when  read  at  intervals,  and  in  mo¬ 
ments  of  poetic  enthusiasm.  We  have  been, 
as  a  friend  in  the  Instructor  has  already 
told  its  readers,  for  some  time  post  prepar¬ 
ing  materials  for  a  work  on  the  “  Hebrew 
Poets,”  and  propose  reading  “  Salathiel” 
over  again,  for  a  fourth  or  fifth  time,  to  get 
ourselves  into  the  proper  key  for  beginning 
the  high  theme,  since  in  no  modern  work  do 
we  find  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  song  in  finer 
preservation. 

Dr.  Croly ’s  contributions  to  periodicals 
are,  as  might  have  been  expected,  of  vari¬ 
ous  merit.  We  recollect  most  vividly  his 
papers  on  Burke  (since  collected  into  a  vol¬ 
ume),  on  Pitt,  and  a  most  masterly  and  elo¬ 
quent  outline  of  the  career  of  Napoleon. 
This  is  as  rapid,  as  brief  almost  and  elo¬ 
quent,  as  one  of  Buonaparte’s  own  bulletins, 
and  much  more  true.  It  constitutes  a 
rough,  red,  vigorous  chart  of  his  fiery  ca¬ 
reer,  without  professing  to  complete  philo¬ 
sophically  the  analysis  of  his  character. 
This  task  Emerson  lately,  in  our  hearing, 
accomplished  with  much  ingenuity.  His 
lecture  was  the  portable  essence  of  Napoleon. 
He  indicated  his  points  with  the  ease  and 
precision  of  a  lion-showman.  Napoleon,  to 
Emerson,  apart  from  his  splendid  genius, 
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is  the  representative  of  the  faults  and 
the  virtues  of  the  middle  class  of  the 
age.  We  heard  some  of  his  auditors  con¬ 
tend  that  he  had  drawn  two  portraits  in¬ 
stead  of  one  ;  but  in  fact  Napoleon  was 
two,  if  not  more  men.  Indeed,  if  you  draw 
first  the  bright  and  then  the  black  side  of 
any  character,  you  have  two  beings,  which 
the  skin  and  brain  of  the  one  actual  man 
can  alone  fully  reconcile.  The  experience 
of  every  one  demonstrates  at  the  least  a  du¬ 
alism,  and  who  might  not  almost  any  day 
sit  down  and  write  a  letter,  objurgatory,  or 
condoling,  or  congratulatory,  to  “  my  dear 
yesterday’s  self?”  Each  man,  as  well  Na¬ 
poleon,  forms  a  sort  of  Siamese  twins — al¬ 
though,  in  his  case,  it  was  matter  of  thank¬ 
fulness  that  the  cord  could  not  be  cut. 
Two  Napoleons  at  large  had  been  /oomuch. 

Of  Dr.  Croly ’s  book  on  the  “  Revela¬ 
tion”  we  have  spoken  formerly.  Under  the 
shadow  of  that  inscrutable  pyramid  it 
stands,  one  of  the  loftiest  attempts  to  scale 
its  summit,  and  explain  its  construction  , 
but  to  us  all  such  seem  as  yet  ineffectual. 
A  more  favorable  specimen  of  his  theologi¬ 
cal  writing  is  to  be  found  in  his  volume  of 
“  Sermons,”  recently  published.  The  pub¬ 
lic  has  reason  to  congratulate  itself  on  the 
little  squabble  which  led  to  their  publica¬ 
tion.  Some  conceited  persons,  it  seems, 
had  thought  proper  to  accuse  Dr.  Croly  of 
preaching  sermons  above  the  heads  of  his 
audience,  and  suggested  greater  simplicity ; 
and,  affer  a  careful  perusal  of  them,  we 
would  suggest  even  without  a  public  phre¬ 
nological  examination  of  those  auditors’ 
heads,  that,  whatever  be  their  situations 
in  life,  they  are,  if  unable  to  understand 
these  discourses,  incapable  of  their  duties, 
are  endangering  the  public,  and  should  be 
remanded  to  school.  Clearer,  more  nerv¬ 
ous,  and,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  sim¬ 
pler  discourses,  have  not  appeared  for  many 
years.  Their  style  is  in  general  pure  Saxon 
— their  matter  strong,  manly,  and  his  own 
— their  figures  always  forcible,  and  never 
forced — their  theology  sound  and  scriptural 
and  would  to  God  such  sermons  were  being 
preached  in  every  church  and  chapel  through¬ 
out  Britain  !  They  might  recall  the  many 
wanderers,  who,  with  weary  heart  and  foot, 
are  seeking  rest  elsewhere  in  vain,  and 
might  counteract  that  current  which  is 
drawing  away  from  the  sanctuaries  so  much 
of  the  talent,  the  virtue,  and  the  honesty  of 
the  land. 

Dr.  Croly,  as  a  preacher,  in  his  best  man¬ 
ner,  is  faithMly  represented  in  those  dis- 
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courses,  particularly  iu  his  sermons  on 
“  Stephen,”  the  “  Theory  of  Martyrdom,” 
and  the  Productiveness  of  the  Globe.” 
We  admire,  in  contrast  with  some  modern 
and  ancient  monstrous  absurdities  to  the 
contrary,  his  idea  of  God’s  purpose  in  mak¬ 
ing  his  universe — not  merely  to  display  his 
own  glory,  which,  when  interpreted,  means 
just  like  Caesar,  to  extend  his  own  name, 
but  to  circulate  his  essence  and  image — to 
proclaim  himself  merciful,  even  through 
punishment — and  even  in  hell-flames  to 
write  himself  down  Love,  is  surely,  as  Dr. 
Croly  proclaims  it,  “  the  chief  end  of  God !” 
His  sermon  on  Stephen  is  a  noble  picture — 
we  had  almost  said  a  daguerreotype — of  that 
first  martyrdom.  His  “  Productiveness  of 
the  Globe”  is  richer  than  it  is  original. 
His  “  Theory  of  Religion”  is  new,  and  strik¬ 
ingly  illustrated.  His  notion  is,  that  God, 
in  three  different  dispensations — the  Patri- 
archical,  the  Mosaic,  and  the  Christian — 
has  developed  three  grand  thoughts :  first, 
the  being  of  God  ;  secondly,  in  shadow,  the 
doctrine  of  atonement ;  and  thirdly,  that  of 
immortality.  With  this  arrangement  we 
are  not  entirely  satisfied,  but  reserve  our 
objections  till  the  “  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter,”  in  the  shape  of  three  successive 
volumes  on  each  of  these  periods,  and  the 
idea  of  each,  has  appeared,  as  we  trust  it 
speedily  shall. 

We  depicted,  some  time  since,  iu  the  In¬ 
structor,  our  visit  to  Dr.  Croly’s  chapel, 
and  the  impression  made  by  his  appearance, 
and  the  part  of  his  discourse  wo  heard.  It 
seemed  to  us  a  shame  to  see  the  most  ac¬ 
complished  clergyman  in  London  preaching 
to  so  thin  an  audience  ;  but  perhaps  it  is 
accounted  for  partly  by  the  strictness  of 
his  Conservative  principles,  and  partly  by 
the  stupid  prejudice  which  exists  against  all 
literary  divines. 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot,  ere  we  conclude, 
supply  any  particulars  about  his  history. 
Of  its  details  we  are  altogether  ignorant. 
In  conversation,  he  is  described  as  power¬ 
ful  and  commanding.  '  Hogg,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  we  remember,  describes  him  as 
rather  disposed  to  take  the  lead,  but  so 
exceedingly  intelligent  that  you  entirely 
forgive  him.  Ho  has  been,  as  a  literary 
man,  rather  solitary  and  self-asserting — 
has  never  properly  belonged  to  any  clique 
or  coterie  — and  seems  to  po.ssess  an  austere 
and  somewhat  exclusive  standard  of  taste. 

It  is  to  us,  and  must  be  to  the  Christian 
world,  a  delightful  thought,  to  find  such  a 
man  devoting  the  maturity  of  bis  mind  to 
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labors  peculiarly  professional ;  and  every 
one  who  has  the  cause  of  Religion  at  heart, 
must  wish  him  God  speed  in  his  present 
researches.  Religion  has,  in  its  abyss,  trea¬ 
sures  yet  unsounded  and  unsunned,  though 
strong  must  be  the  hand  and  true  the  eye, 
and  retentive  the  breath,  and  daring  yet 
reverent  the  spirit  of  their  successful  ex¬ 
plorer — and  such  we  believe  to  be  qualities 
possessed  by  Dr.  Croly.  ^ 


Subterranean  Fire  at  Lower  Haugh,  near 
Rotherham. — The  village  of  Lower  Haiigh,  neai 
Rotherham,  on  the  estate  of  earl  Fitzwilliam,  pre¬ 
sents  a  curious  and  interesting  aspect.  The  fact  is 
well  known  in  the  village — although  we  have  never 
heard  it  spoken  of  in  this  neigh torhood — that  an 
extensive  bed  of  coal  beneath  the  village  is  on  fire, 
and  has  been  in  that  condition,  burning  with  greater 
or  less  intensity,  for  at  least  twenty  years.  A  gen¬ 
tleman  residing  in  Sheffield,  whom  curiosity  induced 
to  visit  the  locality  one  day  during  the  present  week, 
has  furnished  us  with  the  following  particulars : — 
The  coal  in  certain  places  bassets  out — that  is,  it 
comes  up  to  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  and  it  was 
at  one  of  these  bassets  that  the  fire  originally  com¬ 
menced,  having  been  ignited  by  a  “  clamp”  (a  fire 
for  burning  stones  intended  for  road  materials).  The 
subterranean  fire  has  continued  to  advance  in  vari¬ 
ous  directions  up  to  the  present  time,  its  p'ogress 
being  manifested  by  the  appearance,  at  intervals,  of 
smoke  and  flame  at  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  the 
spread  of  whi<’h  has  generally  been  stopped,  how¬ 
ever,  by  puddling  the  eruptions  with  clay,  A 
feeling  of  apprehension  as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
village  has  always  continued  to  prevail,  and  we  un¬ 
derstand  that,  a  good  many  years  ago,  the  destruction 
of  the  mausoleum  of  the  Wentworth  family  was 
threatened  by  the  approach  of  the  fire,  but,  happily, 
the  calamity  was  averted  by  severing  the  bed  of 
coal,  for  which  purpose  a  shaft  was  especially  sunk. 
Latterly  the  work  of  destruction  appears  to  have 
been  going  on  with  unwonted  rapidity,  and,  natu¬ 
rally  enough,  has  created  a  corres^nding  degree  of 
alarm.  The  exposed  earth  is  quite  warm,  even  in 
the  depth  of  winter.  Were  this  state  of  things  con¬ 
fined  within  prescribed  limits,  it  would  be  all  very 
well,  and  the  villagers  would  regard  it  as  an  tm- 
mixed  blessing — but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case. 

The  unnatural  heat  engenders  a  disagreeable 
smoke,  which  is  continually  ascending  and  adul¬ 
terating  the  atmosphere,  doubtless  to  the  detriment 
of  animal  health ;  and  tlje  houses  in  the  worst  lo¬ 
calities  are  often  filled  with  warm  air,  strongly 
charged  with  sulphur,  rendering  them,  as  habita¬ 
tions,  little  better  than  a  coal-pit.  The  cellars  na¬ 
turally  are  the  worst.  Of  course,  it  is  impractica¬ 
ble  to  keep  food  in  them;  not  unfrequently  they 
cannot  be  entered  with  safety.  How  long  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  state  of  things  is  to  continue,  no  one 
can  tell ;  but  if  any  means  for  extinguishing  or  ar¬ 
resting  the  fire  could  be  applied,  a  regard  for  the 
welfare,  and  even  the  safety,  of  the  inhabitants — 
leaving  the  property  out  of  the  question— demands 
that  it  should  be  done  without  any  fuither  loss  of 
time. 
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PICTURES  OF  DR.  CHALMERS,  FROM  THE  MEMORY  OF  ONE  WHO 

LOVED  HIM. 

CONCLUDING  PART. 


If,  in  Dr.  Chalmers’s  habit  of  ceaseless  asse- 
Teration  of  a  round  of  favorite  doctrines, 
there  was  a  source  of  occasional  fatigue  to 
the  more  advanced  of  his  hearers,  for  this 
there  was  a  glorious  compensation  in  that 
inventiveness  which  was  ever  breaking  out 
in  new  and  happy  illustrations,  and  also, 
still  more,  in  that  boundlessness  of  intel¬ 
lectual  courage  "which  was  ever  •  carrying 
him  into  new  fields.  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
he  seemed  to'  regard  his  students  as  his 
emissaries  into  the  surrounding  community 
and  into  futurity,  whom,  therefore,  he  was 
bound  fully  to  impregnate  with  his  views  ;  | 
on  the  other  hand,  he  made  use  of  his  in-  I 
icrcourse  with  them  as  a  stimulus  upon  him¬ 
self  to  fresh  labors.  In  almost  all  cases,  his 
students  were  the  first  to  receive  the  cream 
of  any  recent  lucubrations  that  chance  had 
led  him  into.  Circumstances,  some  remark¬ 
able  public  event,  for  instance,  or  the  peru¬ 
sal  of  some  new  book  of  note — would  create 
in  him  a  temporary  enthusiasm  towards  anew 
subject.  This  he  would  attack  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  vigor ;  and  the  method  by  which 
he  seemed  most  easily  to  work  himself  into 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject, 
was  that  of  undertaking  to  prepare  a  few 
lectures  on  it  for  his  students.  These  would 
ultimately  be  published ;  and  hence  in  all 
his  writings  the  predominance  of  the  form 
appropriate  to  the  lecture. 

Among  those  brief  supplementary  courses 
of  lectures,  there  was,  one  session,  a  course 
on  Pauperism,  being  a  redaction  of  all  his 
thoughts  on  the  subject,  at  the  time  when 
it  was  proposed  to  extend  the  English  sys-^ 
tern  of  Poor  Laws  to  Scotland.  A  scene 
which  occurred  during  one  of  these  lectures 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  wit¬ 
nessed  it,  illustrating  as  it  did  the  fact  al¬ 
ready  noticed,  that,  even  in  his  humble  lit¬ 
tle  class-room,^  and  when  engaged  in  the 
comparatively  staid  and  unexciting  labor 
of  expounding  his  views  to  a  select  number 
of  students,  he  was  liable  to  be  as  strongly 
agitated,  as  completely  carried  away  by  an 
excess  of  emotion,  as  when  swaying  a  sea  of 
heads  in  some  vast  express  assembly.  It 
was  a  discourse  on  social  economics ;  the 
precise  subject  is  forgotten.  There  were 
pictures,  as  usual,  of  the  physical  and  moral 


wretchedness  that  accumulate  in  the  midst 
of  us — prophetic  warnings  of  a  coming  retri¬ 
bution.  It  had  been  his  old  thought,  he 
said,  that  society  might  make  its  political 
progress  slowly,  peacefully,  organically,  un¬ 
der  the  conduct  of  a  growing  general  intel¬ 
ligence.  This  thought  experience  had  well 
nigh  taken  away  from  him.  That  abuses  on 
abuses  should  accumulate  ,  that  in  vain  the 
cry  for  their  removal  should  ascend ;  that 
secretly,  underneath,  the  spirit  of  rectifica- 
I  tion  should  muster  its  explosive  energy  ; 
that  ultimately,  fitting  occasion  being  given, 
the  right  and  the  wrong  should  be  upheave d 
together  in  one  general  ruin  ;  and  that,  on 
the  thus  desolated  void  a  Code  J^apoleon 
should  descend,  and  society  resume  its  ac¬ 
tivity  under  the  new  conditions  which  it  im¬ 
posed — this  rather  seemed  to  him  now,  the 
law  of  social  progression.  He  would  speak 
a  word  of  warning.  “  The  poor,  indeed, 
had  their  faults;  but  the  rich  had  their 
faults  too.  And  if  the  aristocracy  of  the 
land”  (he  was  speaking  in  a  dingy  hall,  be¬ 
fore  a  number  of  poor  students,  nothing, 
certainly,  in  the  shape  of  an  aristocrat 
witffin  hearing) — “  if  the  aristocracy  of  the 
land  would  not”  (the  precise  words  are  for¬ 
gotten  ;  but  the  meaning  was)  ‘‘  fulfil  the 
duties  of  their  station  in  reference  to  this 
Poor  Law ;  then,”  he  would  tell  them, 
“  their  estates  were  not  worth  ten  years’ 
purchase.”  To  have  seen  his  appearance 
as  he  spoke  these  last  words !  In  the  me¬ 
mory  of  one  at  least  of  his  audience  the 
scene  lasts  as  perhaps  the  most  astonishing 
spectacle  of  a  human  being  in  a  state  of 
excitement  ever  presented  to  him.  Erect 
he  stood  in  his  little  pulpit,  his  frame  di¬ 
lating  upwards;  the  heavy  stamp  of  his 
foot  plainly  audible  ;  his  two  hands  raised 
clenched  above  his  head  ;  his  face  suffus¬ 
ed  with  blood  ;  the  veins  swollen  in  his 
forehead  ;  spittle  fiying  from  his  lips ;  and 
his  voice  almost  at  a  shriek  of  madness. 
Terror,  awe,  and  then  a  shiver  of  admira¬ 
tion  passed  through  his  audience ;  and  as, 
half  ashamed  of  so  great  a  manifestation, 
the  old  man  pettishly  sat  down  exhausted, 
a  burst  of  irrepressible  applause  rolled 
through  the  room. 

Another  time  he  gave  way,  in  a  similar 
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manner,' to  a  different  emotion.  The  lecture 
was  on  Paedo-Baptism.'  On  the  whole,  it 
was  one  of  his  driest ;  and  the  hour  had 
almost  ended,  consumed  in  references  to 
texts,  &C. ;  when  suddenly,  by  a  natural 
sequence,  he  was  led  to  say  something  on 
one  little  sweet  topic — the  state  of  unbap¬ 
tized  infants  after  death.  That  children,  if 
they  die  unbaptized,  are,  like  the  infants  of 
heathens,  in  some  anamolous  condition  with 
reference  to  the  prospects  of  a  future  life,  is 
one  of  those  reasonings  into  which  the  mind 
theologically  trained  cannot  avoid  being 
led ;  and  in  this  there  has  been  a  source  of 
sadness  and  anxiety  to  many  a  bereaved 
mother  of  imperfect  instruction  or  too  weak 
faith.  The  case  of  such  a  mother  weeping 
for  the  loss  of  her  babe,  snatched  away^  ere ! 
the  typical  water  of  sprinkling  could  be  ad- 1 
ministered,  seemed  to  stand  vividly  before 
the  good  old  man,  in  whom  there  had  al¬ 
ready  been  developed  those  softest  yearn¬ 
ings  of  human  affection,  which  come  at  the 
close  of  life,  when,  related  to  a  new  little 
being  of  one’s  own  blood,  one  sees  the  thread 
of  one’s  existence  drawn  out  to  its  third 
stage.  Weeks,  months,  and  years  pass 
away ;  all  others  have  forgotten  the  babe, 
but  the  mother’s  grief  is  fresh.  Oft,  in 
warm  room, 

% 

When  the  wild  vrinds  blow, 

When  the  earth  is  white  with  snow, 

She  thinks  of  her  dead  child  cold. 

And  shall  it  never  be  restored  to  her  ? 
Those  little  limbs  which  she  fondled  so  soft 
and  warm  on  earth,  what  were  heaven, 
she  says,  without  these  ?  Poor  mother,  says 
the  old  man,  dry  thy  tears  !  The  God  who 
made  the  mother’s  heart,  will  oblige  the 
universe  to  consist  with  it ;  and  howsover 
the  way  and  the  means  may  baffle  us,  doubt 
it  not  that  the  Christian  mother  shall  rejoin 
her  darling  in  a  future  heaven,  finding  there 
in  the  unthought  raptures  of  a  celestial  meet¬ 
ing,  “  an  over  payment  of  her  pain.”  In 
repeating  these  last  words,  the  old  man  was 
totally  overcome. 

Punctual  as  Dr.  Chalmers  was  in  his  pro¬ 
fessional  duties,  the  labors  of  the. session 
were  severely  felt  by  him.  In  early  spring 
he  was  liable  to  a  periodical  attack  of  influ¬ 
enza,  which  would  keep  him  from  his  class 
for  six  or  seven  days.  ' 

During  one  of  these  attacks,  the  individual 
from  whose  memory  these  recollections  are 
supplied^  called  on  him  at  his  own  request. 
He  found  him  convalescent,  and  seated 


alone  in  his  drawing-room  at  a  little  table 
writing — painting,  .that  is,  on  a  piece  of 
note  paper,  some  of  those  strange  upright 
angular  hieroglyphics  which  make  an  auto¬ 
graph  of  Chalmers  so  distinguishable  among 
others.  This  and  that  were  spoken  about ; 
something  at  length  led  them  to  talk  on  the 
subject  of  mathematics.  Dr.  Chalmers  re¬ 
peated  an  observation  very  common  with 
him,  that  he  preferred  geometry  to  algebra 
himself ;  and  believed  that  the  preference 
of  one  or  the  other  indicated  that  one  be¬ 
longed  to  one  or  other  of  two  very  distinct 
classes  of  minds.  In  geometry  one  had  the 
ipsa  corpora  of  one’s  conceptions  present, 
the  actual  lines,  angles,  areas,  &c. ;  hence 
a  geometrical  way  of  thinking  was  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  an  algebraic,  in  which  one  work¬ 
ed  on  mechanically  with  mere  signs.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  admitted,  as  he  was  bound  to 
do,  the  enormous  power  ot  the  algebraic 
method.  Then  becoming  more  confidential, 
he  had  once,  he  said,  imagined  that  he  had 
made  a  mathematical  discovery  himself — 
to  wit  “  that  the  squares  of  the  sums  of 
the  natural  numbers  taken  in  the  order  of 
their  series,  are  equal  to  the  sums  of  their 
cubes.”  Thus  (1 -f- 2) ’=9=1  *-{-2*;  (1+2 
+  3)’=36=l’+2’+3’;  (l+2+3+4)’^ 
100=r+2*+3’+4’;  and  so  on.  This 
property,  he  had  first  found  out,  he  said 
tentatively;  and  then  demonstrated  alge¬ 
braically.  He  had  mentioned  it  to  two  friends 
of  his,  both  professors  of  mathematics,  nei¬ 
ther  of  whom  was  aware  of  it;  at  length,  how¬ 
ever,  a  third  friend,  also  a  mathematical  pro¬ 
fessor,  informed  him  that  the  property  was 
already  known.  In  fact,  the  property  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  most  obvious  manner  in  the 
usual  formulas  given  in  mathematical  books 
for  the  summation  of  series.  The  formula 
for  the  sum  of  the  series  of  cubes  is  exactly 
the  square  of  that  for  the  sum  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  numbers. 

From  such  a  circumstance  as  this  it  would 
appear  that  Dr.  Chalmers  did  not  pretend 
to  be  versed  in  mathematics  to  any  such 
extent  as  his  favorite  Horsley  was,  who 
made  them  part  of  the  business  of  his  life  ; 
but  that  he  only  continued  to  feel  that  de¬ 
gree  of  interest  in  mathematics,  natural  to 
one,  whose  tastes  as  a  student  had  been  de¬ 
cidedly  mathematical.  Still,  he  said,  he 
sometimes  amused  himself  with  geometrical 
problems.  One  problem  he  had  been  try¬ 
ing  to  solve  all  his  life,  and  had  given  it  as 
a  puzzle  to  others,  but  had  never  obtained 
a  geometrical  solution  of  it.  It  was  (if 
memory  serves  the  hearer)  as  follows:— If 
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from  the  extremities  of  the  diameter  of  a 
given  semicircle,  two  downward  perpendicu¬ 
lars  be  drawn,  each  equal  to  the  chord  of 
90®,  and  if  lines  be  drawn  joining  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  these  perpendiculars  with  any 
point  in  the  semicircle,  and  cutting  the  di¬ 
ameter  ;  then  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
two  segments  of  the  diameter  thus  formed 
— i.  c.,  of  the  parts  measured  respectively 
from  the  two  extremities  to  the  alien  points 
of  intersection — shall  be  equal  to  the  square 
of  the  diameter. 

Released  from  the  cares  of  the  session. 
Dr.  Chalmers  would  hasten  away  with  his 
family  to  some  country  residence  ;  several 
sessions  it  was  to  Burntisland  in  his  na¬ 
tive  Fifeshire.  Of  his  students  also  the 
larger  portion  dispersed  themselves  at  the 
close  of  the  session  ;  and  for  those  that  re¬ 
mained  in  Edinburgh  there  was  of  course 
less  opportunity  of  seeing  their  venerated 
teacher. 

The  meeting,  however,  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  May  was  always  a  point  of 
importance  in  the  interval  between  the  ses¬ 
sions.  Then  mutual  recognitions  took 
place  ;  black  coats  swarmed  in  the  streets  ; 
and,  congregating  daily  in  one  of  the  gal¬ 
leries  of  the  church  in  which  the  Assembly 
held  its  sittings,  the  students  looked  down 
with  various  feelings  on  the  arena  of  debate 
beneath,  where,  ranged  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  house,  sat  the  ecclesiastical  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  whole  Scottish  land.  The 
figure  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  as  he  sat  with  his 
peculiar  air  of  massive  repose  in  the  front 
of  that  party  of  which  he  was  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  head,  was  always  an  object  of  inte¬ 
rest  to  his  students ;  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  reluctance  that  one  was  ever  absent 
on  an  occasion  when  it  was  known  that  he 
was  to  speak. 

To  the  young  Northern  of  these^pages, 
the  General  Assembly  of  1840,  the  first  at 
which  he  was  present,  was  a  spectacle  of  no 
ordinary  interest.  Old  readings  of  the 
“  Scottish  Worthies,”  and  of  the  brave  do¬ 
ings  of  the  clergy  in  the  times  of  James  1. 
and  the  Charleses,  were  now  in  a  manner 
realized  to  him,  partly  because  forms  which 
he  had  only  vaguely  conceived  were  now 
made  visible,  partly  because,  in  the  stirring 
work  then  on  hand,  he  would  find  much 
analogous  to  that  which  was  transacted 
in  the  olden  time.  The  Non-Intrusion 
controversy  was  then  coming  to  its  height. 
The  discussions  regarding  the  validity  of 
the  Veto  Act  had  just  led  up  into  the  higher 
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question  of  ecclesiastical  independence  in 
spiritual  matters.  What  a  time  was  that ! 
VVhat  intensity,  what  bustle,  what  discord, 
what  a  falling  iDack  with  all  the  Scottish 
power  of  analysis  on  Scottish  first  princi¬ 
ples  !  For  a  student,  at  least,  whatever  it 
was  for  the  people  at  large,  this  was  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  genuine  culture. 

The  Assembly  was  held  in  the  Tron 
Church.  Here,  along  with  a  friend  for 
whom  he  had  procured  a  ticket  of  admission 
to  the  same  consecrated  gallery,  our  young 
Northern  spent  many  an  hour.  Most  of 
what  he  saw  and  heard  is  either  forgotten, 
or  is  not  here  to  be  remembered ;  one 
scene,  however,  is  vivid  to  this  hour,  and- 
demands  to  be  described.  It  was  an  after¬ 
noon  of  one  of  the  important  days  of  the 
Assembly ;  the  matter  under  discussion 
was  some  vital  point  in  the  general  mass  of 
Non-Intrusion  business.  A  distinguished 
Baronet  acted  on  that  occasion  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Moderate  party,  and  occu¬ 
pied  a  front  seat  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Moderator.  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  speak,  came  in  and  placed  him¬ 
self  on  the  same  side,  in  one  of  the  chairs. 
When  he  rose  to  speak,  the  house  was  full 
in  every  part.  His  speech,  which,  as  usual, 
was  read,  was  of  considerable  length,  and 
in  his  characteristic  manner.  Interrupted 
once  or  twice  by  clamors  of  disapprobation 
from- the  right,  once  and  again  the  cheers 
of  the  left  bore  him  on.  Cheers  always 
animated  him ;  he  grew  louder,  bolder, 
more  energetic.  To  the  times  of  his  youth 
he  referred,  and  how  then  the  rights  of  the 
godly  people  of  Scotland  had  been  foully 
trampled  on.  A  new  spirit  had  indeed 
arisen,  he  said  ;  but  let  this  fatal  policy  of 
his  opponents  be  persevered  in  and  tri¬ 
umph,  and  once  more  an  age  of  practical 
heathenism  would  return,  and,  under  the 
reign  of  a  Church  faithless  as  it  had  been 
before,  there  would  be  a  blight  and  a  mildew 
over  the  whole  land.  At  this  insult  to  the 
ancestral  memories,  the  right  rises  as  one 
man.  There  are  cries,  even  hisses ;  a  per¬ 
fect  confusion  of  sound.  Indignant  that 
their  orator  should  be  interrupted,  the  left 
starts  up  to  the  rescue.  Like  two  armies 
in  leash  they  stand,  filling  the  house  with 
noise  ;  a  few  in  the  front  ranks  on  each 
side  gesticulating  inaudibly,  and  the  white- 
haired  old  champion  slowly  rampant  in  the 
midst.  “  1  state  a  historical  fact,”  he  at 
length  foams  in  his  highest  key,  the  words 
splitting  the  uproar  like  a  shriek.  Confu¬ 
sion  worse  confounded !  It  is  hopeless  to 
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proceed  in  such  a  storm.  Quiet,  calm,  al-  any  clear  sequence,  he  had  hastily  clutched 
most  smiling,  the  old  chieftain  sits  down  the  two  most  prominent  parts  of  it — to  wit, 
till  the  hubbub  shall  have  spent  itself,  the  horses  and  the  clarionets.  The  re- 
VVith  graceful,  bland  intonations,  the  Ba-  maindcr  of  the  speech,  however,  which  was 
ronet  then  gains  the  ear  of  the  house,  one  of  his  shortest,  was  sufficiently  fluent ; 

He  is  sure  they  are  all  prepared  to  listen  and  doubtless  its  topic  had  been  well  di- 
with  pleasure  to  the  reverend  and  eloquent  gested.  This  was  : — That  the  Assembly  of 
Doctor ;  nay,  they  will  readily  forgive  him  1842  was  the  lineal  representative  of  the 
much  when  he  is  excited;  still  there  are  j  Assembly  of  1841,  deriving  from  that  As- 
limits,”  &.C.  The  old  man  rises  again,  j  sembly  its,  sole  commission  to  sit  at  all, 
“  Excited,  sir  !  why,  I  am  as  cool  as  an  j  and  bound  therefore  to  abide  by  its  decrees 
algebraic  formula  which  to  those  who  un-  j  until  they  sliould  be  repealed  in  due  form, 
derstood  his  manner  was  true.  As  much  |  The  ideas  of  Dr.  Chalmers  were  seldom  of 
by  the  effects  of  this  extraordinary  simile,  a  historical  character ;  but  in  this  speech 
as  by  anything  else,  order  was  restored  ;  one  was  presented  with  a  powerful  histori- 
and  Dr.  Chalmers  proceeded  with  his  cal  conception — that  of  a  long  catena  of 
speech.  Assemblies,  the  earlier  links  of  which  were 

Passing  the  Assembly  of  1841,  with  its  lost  in  the  old  Scottish  past, 
memorabilia,  recollection  carries  on  to  that  But  of  all  the  sittings  of  the  As.sembly  of 
of  1842,  held  in  St.  Andrew’s  Church.  1842,  the  most  memorable  was  that  long 
The  first  meeting  of  this  Assembly  it  was,  night  of  heat  and  fatigue  on  which  tlie 
if  the  recollection  be  accurate,  that' afford-  Strathbogie  Seven  were  deposed.  In  the 
ed  an  instance  of  Dr.  Chalmers’s  peculiar  forenoon  of  the  same  day.  Dr.  Chalmers 
manner  when  called  upon  to  speak  extern^  had  proposed  the  first  of  two  connected  mo* 
/lore,  or  without  paper.  Certain  clergymen  tions  in  this  case  ;  the  second,  which  con- 
had  been  returned  as  members  of  Assembly,  tained  the  sentence  of  deposition,  was  to 
notwithstanding  that  they  were  at  that  time  follow  as  a  natural  consequence,  after  the 
underlying  a  sentence  of  the  preceding  As-  first  had  been  disposed  of.  Hour  after 
sembly,,  suspending  them  from  their  cleri-  hour,  amid  the  intensest  interest  of  a 
cal  functions.  They  presented  themselves  densely  crowded  church,  the  discussion  of 
for  admis.sion,  supported  by  the  minority  the  first  motion  was  protracted.  Night 
whose  opinions  were  represented  in  their  came  on — midnight  pa.ssed — still,  in  the 
persons.  The  majority,  on  the  other  hand,  glare  of  gas-light,  was  the  anxious  scene 
scouted  the  proposition  to  admit  them  as  a  going  on.  From  the  time  when  Dr.  Chal- 
contempt  of  all  authority.  Representing 
this  majority.  Dr.  Chalmers  rose.  The 
contrast  had  struck  his  imagination  be¬ 
tween  the  scene  without  the  house,  in 
which,  in  the  'attendance  of  the  military,  ance,  the  old  man  had  retired  after  the  con- 
and  in  other  ceremonies  practised,  accord-  elusion  of  his  own  speech,  intending  to 
ingto  custom,  at  the  opening  of  the  As-  return  in  time  to  give  his  vote,  and  pro- 
sembly,  even  absent  Majesty  being  there  in  pose  the  second  motion.  But  as  the  debate 
the  person  of  its  Commissioner,  honor  had  protracted  itself  into  early  morning,  it 
.seemed  to  be  done  to  the  Church  as  to  an  was  scarcely  surprising  that  he  did  not 
ancient  Scottish  thing ;  and  now  this  miser-  make  his  appearance  to  vote  in  his  usual 
able  scene  of  altercation  within  the  house,  place.  It  was  a  pity,  however,  that  such 
in  which  the  power  of  the  Church  to  abide  was  the  case  ;  for  to  this  motion,  in  which 
by  her  own  decrees  was  questioned  by  her  the  Church  wound  up,  as  it  were,  in  one 
own  sons.  To  this  contrast  he  wished  to  bold  act  the  weary  proceedings  of  years,  it 
give  expression.  “  Never,”  he  said,  “  in  was  according  both  to  taste  and  prudence 
the  whole  course  of  my  life,  did  1  ever  wit-  that  the  man,  most  venerable  of  all  within 
ness  such  a  glaring  outrage  on  a  first  prin-  the  Church  to  all  without  it,  should  affix 
ciple.  Why,  sir,  after  being  ushered  into  |  the  stamp  of  his  personal  presence  and  ac- 
this  house  with  all  the  pomp  and  circum-  tivity.  Nevertheless,  as  when  the  proper 
stance  of  a  military  cavalcade,  and — (here  moment  had  arrived  Dr.  Chalmers  had  not 
he  seemed  to  be  at  a  loss)  and — and — the  appeared,  another  clergyman  of  venerable 
horses  and  the  clarionets.”  The  picture  character  rose  to  perform  the  solemn  duty, 
had  evidently  risen  before  him  complete ;  and  propose  the  sentence  of  deposition, 
but,  unable  to  educe  it  to  his  hearers  in  “  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Chalmers,”  he  be- 


mers  proposed  the  motion,  to  tho  time 
when  it  was  finally  put  to  the  vote  and  car¬ 
ried,  was  an  interval  of  many  hours.  Un¬ 
able  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  incessant  attend 
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gai\ ;  but  ere  he  had  said  more  he  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  a  sound  of  motion  and  bustle 
under  the  left  gallery.  “  I’m  here,”  “  He’s 
here,”  ‘‘  Dr.  Chalmers  is  present,”  were 
the  sounds  at  length  distinguishable  ;  and, 
forthwith  emerging  from  the  sea  of  heads 
under  the  gallery,  the  well  known  figure  was 
.seen  urging  itself  towards  the  table  in  the 
centre.  Waiting  apparently  till  he  should 
be  sent  for,  the  old  man  had  hastened 
through  the  night  air  towards  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  and  had  reached  it  not  in  time  to 
vote  on  his  own  first  motion,  but  in  time  to 
propose  the  second.  His  appearance  was 
so  unexpected,  and  the  whole  incident  so 
picturesque,  that,  despite  order  and  seem- 
liness,  one  roll  of  applause  ran  round  the 
galleries. 

On  the  second  motion  the  Assembly  di¬ 
vides  immediately.  The  votes  being  sum¬ 
med  up,  it  is  found  to  be  carried ;  and, 
straightway  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  so¬ 
lemn  formula  by  which  seven  men  well-ad¬ 
vanced  in  years  are  deposed  and  set  aside 
from  an  oflGice  to  which  they  had  devoted  their 
lives,  a  great  Scottish  business  is  brought  to 
an  impressive  close.  The  deed  done,  the 
hot  and  gas-lit  church  disgorges  its  weary 
congregation  into  the  grey  light  of  the  paved 
city  streets.  A  melancholy  feeling  op¬ 
presses  one ;  and  as  one  descends  the  ac¬ 
clivity  from  George  Street  towards  St. 
Stephen’s,  one  sees  the  red  streaks  of  morn¬ 
ing  over  Inchkeith,  and  inhales,  in  passing 
the  gardens  on  either  side,  the  sweet,  fresh 

smell  of  the  young  leaves. 

*•*  #  *  »  *  *  * 

Thursday  the  18th  of  May,  1843. — Again 
the  young'  leaves  have  come,  and  again, 
after  twelve  eventful  and  trying  months, 
St.  Andrew’s  Church  encloses  the  heart  of 
the  land.  The  military  cavalcade  and  other 
street  ceremonial  over,  Scotland’s  black- 
robed  Presbyters  sit  wailing  the  entrance  of 
Scarlet  Authority.  The  entire  church  is 
crowded  as  it  never  was  on  a  similar  occa¬ 
sion  before — members  below,  and  specta¬ 
tors  above ;  and  outside  in  the  streets  wait 
hundreds  who  cannot  gain  admission.  It  is 
evident  that  that  day  the  church  within  is 
to  be  the  scene  of  some  notable  transaction 
which  the  hundreds  thus  congregated  with¬ 
out  wish  to  stand  close  to,  and,  as  it  were, 
corporally  environ.  In  short,  on  that  day, ! 
ere  the  afternoon  shall  have  ended,  it  is 
known  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  clergy  of  trcotland  will  have  car¬ 
ried  out  their  intention  of  separating  them¬ 
selves  from  the  Established  Church,  and 


founding,  at  all  hazards,  a  freer  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  institute.  How,  exactly,  the  thing  shall 
take  place,  with  what  formalities,  with  what 
effects,  no  one  knows ;  only  the  whole  city 
is  breathless  with  expectation. 

The  ecclesiastics,  as  we  have  said,  are 
assembled  waiting  the  entrance  of  the 
Queen’s  representative.  Who  is  that  who 
sits  in  the  chair,  their  elected  president, 
the  chief  in  dignity  at  this  moment  of  all 
the  clergy  of  the  land  }  He  it  is,  the  col¬ 
league  of  Chalmers  whom  we  saw  be¬ 
fore,  the  light-haired  and  classic  Welsh. 
To  him,  weak-bodied  and  laboring  in  speech 
as  he  is,  it  has  fallen  to  be  the  principal 
figure  in  this  scene  of  Scottish  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  history.  Grave  he  sits  in  his  presiden¬ 
tial  chair,  his  brother  Presbyters  gathered 
or  gathering  ia  front  of  him.  Soon,  escort¬ 
ed  to  the  door  by  trumpets,  sabres,  and 
clattering  horse  hoofs,  Scarlet  Authority 
enters,  who  is  received  by  the  Presbyters 
standing,  and  to  whom,  as  he  appears  on 
the  throne,  the  elected  head  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  turns  and  bows  low.  After  which, 
again  turning  towards  his  brethren,  he  im¬ 
plores  the  great  majesty  of  heaven  to  bless 
this  Assembly  of  the  national  Church  of 
the  land,  and  overrule  for  good  all  that  it 
may  involve.  The  words  of  this  prayer 
over,  there  is  a  moment  of  breathless  pause. 
Lo  !  again  the  elected  president,  turning 
his  back  to  his  brethren,  faces  the  Com¬ 
missioner  on  the  throne.  In  a  firm  voice 
he  makes  protest  in  his  own  name  and  in 
the  name  of  all  who  shall  adhere  to  him 
that  the  Assembly  over  which  he  presides  ia 
not  free  ;  that  the  Church  which  it  repre¬ 
sents  is  not  free  :  that  he  and  they  will  no 
longer  belong  to  it.  Then,  as  one  who  has 
no  longer  business  to  be  in  that  house,  he 
turns  round,  takes  up  his  hat  from  the 
table  before  him,  leaves  the  chair  empty, 
and  walks  towards  the  eastern  door.  First 
to  hasten  after  him,  as  if  to  take  his  arm, 
white-haired  Chalmers  follows,  and  behind 
them  press  others  and  others  until  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-three  ministers  and  elders, 
members  of  that  Assembly,  have  quitted 
the  church,  ’leaving  the  benches  on  which 
they  sat  vacant.  From  the  body  of  the 
house  and  from  the  galleries  the  spectators 
also  depart  in  crowds  to  attach  themselves 
I  to  the  procession.  Silent  and  perplexedly 
observant,'  sits  the  representative  of  Roy¬ 
alty.  At  length,  the  confusion  over,  the 
Presbyters  who  remain  vote  one  of  their 
number  into  the  empty  chair  and  otherwise 
i  adjust  themselves  to  the  emergency.  And 
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thus  within  the  Church  was  enacted  the 
scene  of  the  Disruption. 

Meanwhile,  without  the  Church  the  hun¬ 
dreds  have  been  waiting.  Half-an-hour 
has  elapsed  since  they  saw  the  Lord  Com¬ 
missioner  enter,  and  as  the  minutes  wear 
on,  their  anxiety  to  learn  what  is  going  on 
within  increases.  There  are  fears,  doubts, 
hopes.  “  They  will  come  out,”  say  some  ; 
“  They  will  not  come  out,”  say  others. 
The  clock  of  the  spire  is  frequently  looked 
up  at.  It  is  half-past  three.  What  can 
they  be  doing  ?  Hark !  there  is  a  commo¬ 
tion  within  ;  do  you  not.  hear  it  ?  Sec,  see, 
here  they  come, — Dr.  Welsh  first.  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers  next.  Lo !  how  they  pour  out,  old 
and  young.  The  railed  pavement  on  the 
cast  side  of  the  church  is  speedily  filled 
with  them.  The  crowd  lift  their  hats  in 
'  token  of  reverence.  Many  are  moved  to 
tears.  Out  at  the  iron  gate  they  walk, 
about  four  hundred  ministers  and  many 
elders  with  them,  and  '  westward  along 
George  Street  in  slow  procession.  Silently 
in  twos  and  threes  they  make  their  way 
through  the  gazing  multitude  of  spectators. 
Turning' northward  at  King  George’s  statue, 
they  move  down  the  acclivity  on  that  side 
of  the  town,  the  windows  on  both  sides  of 
the  way  crowded  with  lookers  on.  It  is  the 
line  of  route  by  which,  some  months  before, 
when  Queen  Victoria  first  visited  Scotland, 
the  royal  cortege  ascended  into  the  city. 
Their  destination  is  Canonmills — those 
round  towers  that  had  been  looked  at  so 
curiously  by  our  young  Northern  three 
years  and  a  half  before,  on  the  afternoon 
when,  in  their  neighborhood,  he  encounter¬ 
ed  Dr.  Chalmers  crossing  the  old  bridge. 
The  old  bridge  has  since  been  removed, 
and  over  its  successor  it  is,  that  in  compa¬ 
ny  with  Dr.  Welsh  and  at  the  head  of  the 
Protesting  clergy  and  elders,  the  same  Chal- 
'  mers  now  walks.  Received,  according  to 
pre-arrangement,  into  the  immense  low-roof¬ 
ed  hall  of  Canonmills,  the  Protesters  forth¬ 
with  constitute  themselves  there  into  a 
General  Assembly  that  shall  represent  a  new 
church  about  to  be  formed  in  the  land.  In 
so  doing,  their  first  act,  by  unanimous  im¬ 
pulse,  is  to  elevate  the  noble  Chalmers  to 
the  Presidency,  thereby  adding  this  to  his 
other  titles  of  honor,  that  he  was  the  first 
Moderator  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

Such,  within  the  round  towers  of  Canon¬ 
mills,  was  the  formation  of  the  First  Assem¬ 
bly  of  a  new  Church,  of  which  Assembly  it 
might  be  said  by  many  now  alive,  as  Baillie 
said  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  “The 


like  of  that  Assembly  1  did  never  see  ; 
and,  as  we  hear  say,  the  like  was  never  in 
the  land,  nor  anywhere  shortly  is  like  to 
be.” 

#  *  *  #  * 

The  new  church  which  had  thus  been 
founded,  required  to  be  formed  by  the  in¬ 
cessant  activity  of  its  members  throughout 
the  country  in  associating  themselves  toge¬ 
ther,  establishing  a  system  of  pecuniary 
subscription,  aad  superintending  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  new  places  of  worship.  Never 
possibly  was  there  throughout  a  whole  na¬ 
tion  so  extensive  a  demand  for  business-ta¬ 
lent  of  all  sorts,  as  there  was  in  Scotland 
during  the  year  1843,  when  the  Free  Church 
was  in  the  process  of  formation.  That  in 
.which  a  whole  people  is  usually  called  up¬ 
on  to  exert  its  force,  is  the  work  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  in  which  mere  excitement  and  broad¬ 
side  obstinacy  are  sufficient  to  gain  the  day  ; 
but  here  was  a  case  in  which  a  whole  popu¬ 
lation  had,  as  it  were,  to  crystallize  itself 
into  an  infinite  number  of  constructive  com¬ 
mittees,  all  engaged  on  one  problem.  That, 
however,  some  word  of  general  direction 
should  be  issued  over  the  land  from  the 
metropolis,  so  as  to  give  unity  and  national 
design  to  this  vague  activity,  was  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary ;  hence  those  notions  of  “  Build¬ 
ing  Fund,”  “  Sustentation  Fund,”  &c., 
thrown  abroad  through  the  Scottish  atmo¬ 
sphere,  according  to  which  all  parts  of  the 
country  were  to  co-operate  cheerfully. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  much  of  this 
work  of  national  encouragement  and  super¬ 
intendence  devolved  on  Dr.  Chalmers ;  and 
as  in  the  year  1839  he  travelled  through 
the  land  advocating  the  cause  of  Church 
Extension,  so  now,  in  the  year  1843,  he 
made  many  journeys  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
pounding  the  system  on  which  a  new 
Church,  after  his  own  heart,  might  best  be 
organized,  and  stimulating  the  people  to 
the  necessary  activity.  One  of  these  jour ' 
neys  brought  him  again  to  the  granite  city 
of  the  north ;  where  also  it  chances  that  our 
young  Northern  is  again  sojourning.  Now 
no  longer  are  they  strangers  to  each  other ; 
and  when  the  old  man,  after  one  of  his 
raornins-mcetings  with  the  inhabitants,  will 
take  a  quiet  walk  through  the  town,  it 
chances,  almost  naturally,  that  the  person 
on  whom  it  falls  to  guide  him  is  the  same 
whom,  four  years  before,  we  remarked  in 
the  gallery  of  the  new  church,  looking 
down  on  his  largo  white  head  visible  in  the 
lateran.  Even  in  these  little  matters  of 
time  and  place,  there  is  somewhat  mystic  ; 
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and  within  all  accident  there  is  deep  poetic  It  was  where,  from  one  of  its  sweetest  ter- 
reason.  races,  thou  steppest  up  on  the  left  to  a 

Through  street  after  street  they  saunter ;  street  of  silver,  leading  to  a  square  of  gold, 
and  from  the  manner  of  Dr.  Chalmers’  con-  *  *  <  *  *  * 

versation,  his  companion  can  perceive  that  Months  full  of  change  again  roll  on  ; 
his  whole  soul  is  so  engrossed  with  the  and,  returned  at  length  to  Scotland  from 
great  business  in  furtherance  of  which  he  wanderings  in  the  other  extremity  of  the  is- 
has '  come,  that  no  topic,  not  directly  con-  land,  our  narrator  finds  himself,  one  winter 
nected  with  this  business,  will  lie  in  it  for  evening  of  1844-5,  seated  in  the  warm 
a  moment.  Once,  indeed,  in  passing  a  apartment  of  a  friend,  within  sound  of  the 
mass  of  houses  of  very  poor  appearance,  swingeing  waves  at  Newliaven.  They  con- 
and  evidently  densely  populated,  he  re-  verse,  laugh,  jest ;  from  the  fruit  on  the 
marked  what  a  nice  subject  that  locality  table  they  rise  now  and  then  to  stand  at 
could  afford  for  a  thorough  experiment  in  the  window,  and  gaze  out  through  the  wa- 
his  scheme  of  aggressive  Christianization  of  tcry  darkness  at  the  solitary  steamer-lights 
a  city  piecemeal ;  and  another  time,  com-  moving  in  the  distance.  Suddenly  they  re- 
ing  in  sight  of  the  city  infirmary,  he  ex-  collect  that  Dr.  Chalmers  is  that  evening 
pressed  his  admiration  of  its  plain,  massive,  to  address  a  congregation  of  the  poor  of 
substantial  look,  which  he  said  was  com-  the  West  Port  in  a  school-house,  which 
pletely  according  to  his  idea  of  what  the  as-  (having  again,  in  the  comparative  leisure 
pect  of  such  an  institution  should  be.  left  him  by  his  relaxation  from  the  ordinary 
Hardly,  however,  at  all  could  he  be  moved  business  of  the  Free  Church,  turned  his  at- 
to  speak  of  anything  except  his  hopes  and  tention  to  his'  favorite  scheme  of  aggressive 
fears  connected  with  the  present  state  of  af-  piecemeal  Christianization)  he  has  caused 
fairs.  His  mind  seemed  to  be  in  a  perpe-  to  be  built  in  that  wretched  locality.  Here, 
tual  state  of  reverie  on  the  one  subject  of  in  quite  a  quiet  way,  they  have  been  told, 
how  the  Free  Church  was  to  be  consolidat-  the  old'mau  has  been  for  some  time  labor¬ 
ed  and  supported.  Of  this  concentrated-  ing  in  his  cherished  vocation  of  city  mis- 
ness,  as  a  peculiarity  of  Dr.  Chalmers’s  sionary.  Enabled  by  the  assistance  of  pri- 
constitution,  his  companion  was  already  vate  friends  to  establish,  on  the  humblest 
aware  ;  but  never  had  he  seen  it  so  marked  scale,  the  necessary  machinery  of  a  scliool- 
as  on  the  present  occasion.  His  whole  gait  house  and  preaching  station,  and  having 
was  that  of  a  man  overborne  by  the  weight  strictly  marked  out  the  space  within  which 
of  some  personal  concern  ;  anxious,  fa-  the  schoolmaster  and  missionary  are  to 
tigued,  even  disgusted  with  much  that  he  operate,  he  has  been  striving,  by  his  own 
had  to  do,  yet  unable  to  dismiss  the  subject  personal  superintendence,,  to  render  the  ex- 
a  moment  from  his  thnughts.  If  he  was  periment  as  successful  as  possible  ;  so  that, 
the  soul  of  the  movement,  as  was  often  |  encouraged  by  such  an  example  of  a  single 
said,  it  is  also  certain  that  he  possessed  in  locality  reclaimed  to  some  degree  of  moral 
himself  a  proportionate  share  of  its  sense  of  cleanliness,  others  may  be  induced  to  re¬ 
pain  ;  so  that  whatever  went  wrong  in  the  peat  the  experiment  in  other  localities,  and 
general  activity,  came  home  to  him  in  the  j  thus  the  whole  city  be  attacked  piecemeal, 
shape  of  personal  restlessness  and  suffering. !  The  West  Port,  accordingly,  is  now  the 
Of  a  certain  biographical  hardship,  if  it  I  favored  scene  of  the  old  man’s  activity  ; 
may  be  so  called,  in  this  severe  pressure  on  i  the  thorough  “  excavation  ”  of  this  select 
his  old  ago,  he  seemed  to  be  himself  aware,  i  portion  of  Edinburgh  Filthdom<  he  has 
Ah  !’’-  he  said  to  his  companion,  “  I  am  j  prescribed  for  himself  as  his  winter’s  amuse- 
not  spending  my  old  age  as  I  thought  I  j  ment.  Here,  on  the  present  evening,  he  is 
should.'  After  his  sixtieth  year  I  think  a  i  to  address  in  a  homely  way  the  poor  people 
man  ought  to  enjoy  a  Sabbatic  decade.  J  of  the  district  on  the  necessity  and  advan- 
This  has  been  denied  me.  Oh  !  if  this  I  tage  of  sending  their  children  to  school, 
business  were  over,  I  might  yet  have  a  few  j  All  this,  which  had  with  some  secrecy 
quiet  years.  Peace,  and  piety,  and  Chris-  i  been  communicated  to  our  two  friends  dur- 
tian  literature — this  is  what  I  had  hoped  '  ing  the  previous  week,  they  suddenly  recol- 
for  my  old  age.”  Words  like  these  hallow  j  lect,  as  they  sit  over  their  fruit  that  even- 
the  spot  where  they  fall.  Reader  of  the  j  ing  in  the  warm  apartment  overhanging  the 
granite  city !  wouldst  thou  know  on  what  j  broad  sea-gloom.  “  Let  us  go,”  is  the 
precise  spot  within  its  bounds  a  man  now  |  simultaneous  exclamation  of  both.  With 
with  God  stood  when  he  spoke  these  words  :  i  other  feelings,  indeed,  which  might  at  any 
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time  have  prompted  them  to  go  where 
Chalmers  was  to  be  seen,  there  mingles  on 
the  present  occasion  one  that  is  peculiar 
and  quasi-literary.  The  spot  in  which  the 
great  and  good  Scotchman  is  that  evening 
to  address  the  assembled  poor  of  the  West 
Port  is  the  very  same  in  which  years  before 
those  secret  murders  were  committed,  the 
discovery  of  which  spread  such  horror 
through  the  land.  Yes,  in  that  very  net¬ 
work  of  mouldy  courts,  and  by  those  tan- 
pits  where  the  Irishman  Burke  and  his  ac¬ 
complice  tracked  in  dark  nights  their  lonely 
victims  groping  along  walls,  this  evening 
are  the  mercy-bringing  feet  of  Chalmers  to 
gather  the  poor  around  him.  Such  a  sight 
one  would  go  far  to  see.  Somewhat  in  the 
humor,  therefore,  which  might  have  led 
them  to  a  theatre,  it  is  that  our  friends  re¬ 
solve  how  they  are  to  spend  the  evening. 
Excusable,  perhaps,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  this  unasked  addition  of  them¬ 
selves  in  the  spirit  of  spectators  to  a  meet¬ 
ing  the  genuine  nature  of  which  excluded 
all  except  those  who  were  to  be,  in  an  ex¬ 
press  manner,  the  auditors.' 

Speedily  the  fly  which  was  to  convey 
them  to  their  destination  had  mounted  the 
dark  heights  towards  the  lights  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  was  rattling  along  the 'paved 
streets.  Towards  the  VVest  Port  it  hurries 
on  ;  and  at  length,  the  precise  spot  ascer¬ 
tained  by  the  driver  from  some  squalid 
children  screaming  near,  it  stops  in  the  nar¬ 
row  and  dingy  street  opposite  “  Burke’s 
Close.”  Getting  out,  the  friends,  guided 
by  the  symptoms  of  a  commotion  among  the 
natives,  stoop  under  the  low  arched  passage 
through  the  houses,  and  descend  the  dark 
labyrinth  towards  the  tan-pits.  Here  in  a 
pretty  open  space,  apparently  of  recent 
clearing,  they  recognise  the  school-house  by 
its  lighted  windows  and  the  bustle  about 
the  door.  Partly  because  they  have  come 
in  good  time,  partly  because  the  fact  that 
such  a  meeting  was  to  take  place  had  been 
kept  tolerably  secret,  they  are  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  seats.  Soon,  however,  the  room  is 
quite  filled,  chiefly  with  women  and  girls 
collected  from  the  neighborhood.  In  the 
midst  of  these,  discerning  also  at  the  upper 
end  some  strangers  like  themselves  brought 
thither  by  motives  of  curiosity,  our  friends 
await  Dr.  Chalmers.  Of  the  native  part  of 
the  audience  they  arc  able  to  remark,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  haggard¬ 
looking  girls  near  the  door,  who  seem 
mirthfully  inclined,  all  are  of  becoming  and 
attentive  demeanor. 


The  address  was  simple  and  homely 
enough  ;  perfectly  characteristic  of  the 
speaker,  yet  intelligible  to  his  audience. 
Indeed,  in  the  mere  fact  of  the  white-haired 
old  man’s  presence  among  them  on  such  an 
errand,  there  was  a  power  over  these  poor 
people  greater  than  the  power  of  sermons. 
Willingly  and  with  attention  they  heard  all 
he  had  to  say ;  joined  in  singing  the  psalm  ; 
and  then  returned  to  their  homes. 

Our  friends  join  Dr.  Chalmers  as,  with 
the  last  of  his  audience,  he  leaves  the 
school-house.  They  descend  into  the  ruin¬ 
ous-looking  cleared  space  lying  between  the 
school-house  and  the  backs  of  the  houses 
towards  the  street.  Jaded  as  he  is  with 
speaking,  the  fervid  old  man  has  even  then 
an  eye  for  the  aspects  of  the  wild  and 
ghastly  spot  around  him.  From  the  tall 
black  masses  of  buildings  in  front  he  turns 
his  gaze  slowly  round  to  the  other  side, 
seeking  the  well-known  lineaments  of  the 
Castle.  High  and  gaunt  looms  the  great 
face;of  the  rock  up  which  Randolph  climbed ; 
while  more  clearly  defined  against  a  cloudy 
sky  arc  the  bold  and  jagged  battlements 
swept  by  the  cold  air.  “  How  picturesque 
the  Castle  looks  from  this  !”  he  says,  stand¬ 
ing  for  an  instant  in  an  admiring  attitude. 
Then,  commencing  the  slight  ascent,  the 
three,  with  others  who  were  there,  stoop 
together  under  the  low  courtway  leading 
up  to  the  street  in  front.  Realizing  at  this 
moment  the  whole  scene  of  the  evening  in 
its  single  permanent  aspect,  “  Which  name,” 
said  one  of  the  party  “  is  the  better  known 
— William  Burke  or  Thomas  Chalmers 
To  this  remark,  somewhat  jarring  certainly 
in  its  brevity  and  suddenness,  a  short  forced 
laugh  is  the  old  man’s  reply.  Just  then  all 
issue  into  the  dingy  street.  A  carriage 
waits  at  the  mouth  of  the  Court.  Dr. 
Chalmers  and  one  or  two  of  his  family  who 
had  accompanied  him  step  into  it,  the 
wheels  move  slowly  up  the  West  Port ; 
and  the  history  of  the  evening  is  at  an  end. 
Walking  homeward  through  the  late  streets 
the  two  friends  resolve  that  they  will  not 
forget  it. 

Reader  of  the  Scottish  capital !  led,  per¬ 
chance,  some  evening  round  the  side  of  the 
Castle-rock  which  looks  down  upon  the  tan- 
pits  and  old  houses  of  the  West  Port,  thou 
mayest  discern,  in  the  dark  hollow,  a  plain 
regular  building  with  lighted  windows. 
There,  eating  into  the  polluted  surrounding 
life,  and  typified  to  thee  by  that  lighted 
building  in  the  black  hollow,  still  works  a 
portion  of  the  soul  of  the  dead  Chalmers. 
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In  1846,  a  visit  was  paid  by  our  Northern 
to  a  place  notable  in  the  history  of  Chal¬ 
mers — the  academic  town  of  St.  Andrews. 

Seen  first  in  a  poetic  moonlight,  when,  as 
one  walked  round  the  dilapidated  walls,  one 
seemed  to  have  gone  back  into  some  quiet 
old  nook  of  Scottish  history,  the  town  was 
next  examined  in  detail  by  day.  Outwards 
one  gazed  on  the  boisterous  sea  which  here 
rolls  inshore,  and  from  which  a  salt  east  wind 
seemed  ever  to  be  blowing  over  the  town. 
Along  the  coast,  on  one  side,  stretched  the 
famous  links,  ending  in  the  rocky  point  on 
which  the  town  stands.  Here  was  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  great  interest — the,  old  sea-washed 
castle,  from  the  small  window  of  which 
towards  the  town,  Cardinal  Beaton  looked 
down  on  the  burning  of  the  martyr  Wishart. 
Of  what  other  notable  ecclesiastical  events 
was  not  this  quiet  old  town  the  scene  !  The 
arrival,  in  that  rough  bay,  of  early  Christian 
missionaries  from  distant  parts  ;  the  whole¬ 
sale  conversion  of  primitive  Piets  ;  the  pam¬ 
pered  growth'  of  the  Romish  system  ;  the 
learning  and  munificence  of  ancient  bishops ; 
the  dawning  Reformation,  when  Knox  and 
Buchanan  were  becoming  known  names ; 
the  image-horror  of  early  Presbytery  ;  the 
short  day  of  Episcopacy ;  and  the  cruel 
reign  of  ‘  Sharpe — of  all  these  there  are 
relics ;  accumulating,  as  it  were,  to  one’s 
view,  the  entire  ecclesiastical  past  of  the 
Scottish  nation. 

A  mass  of  such  relics,  deserted  long  since 
by  the  spirit  of  activity,  is  the  venerable 
old  town  of  St.  Andrews.  Still,  however, 
an  academic  air  hangs  over  the  place.  Col- 
eges  and  schools  are  its  chief  buildings  ; 
professors  are  its  civic  potentates  ;  students 
are  the  chief  fraction  of  its  population. 
Here,  amid  bracing  sea-winds,  one  may 
lead  a  life  of  learned  rural  leisure,  acquiring 
all  that  books  can  give.  Here,  in  fact,  if 
one  can  resist  the  soporific  effects  of  the  se¬ 
clusion,  one  may  pursue,  even  to  original 
lengths,  any  course  of  abstract  study,  whe¬ 
ther  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  or  the  more 
complex  sciences  of  human  life.  Only  ac¬ 
tivity,  bustle,  seems  wanting ;  and  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  academic  authority  produces 
a  sensation  of  restraint  even  as  one  walks  in 
the  streets.  In  winter,  indeed,  the  sight  of 
the  students,  in  their  red  gowns,  going  to 
the  College  from  their  lodgings,  or  return¬ 
ing,  in  various  directions,  to  their  lodgings 
from  the  College,  must  add  a  picturesque¬ 
ness  to  the  otherwise  sombre  town. 

Observing  all  this,  our  visitor  could  not 
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but  think,  also,  of  the  time  when,  about 
fifty  years  before,  young  Chalmers,  wearing  .  | 
his  red  gown,  was  a  known  figure  in  these  || 
very  steets.  Here,  in  some  cheap  lodging,  |; 

he  sat  at  his  books;  here  he  formed  his  || 

early  acquaintanceships ;  here  first,  in  half-  | 
eccentric  fashion,  he  went  dreaming  with  W 
his  hat  over  his  great  head.  Of  the  youth 
and  student  life  of  such  a  man,  legends  ti 

could  not  be  wanting.  Hence  the  stories  I 

of  his  hearty  jovial  disposition,  his  love  of  | 

boisterous  frolics.  Of  that  famous,  but  I 

certainly  apocryphal  story  of  the  sign-  | 

board,  for  instance,  it  was  but  a  matter  of  I 

course  that  our  stranger  should  here  receive  I 

a  local  version  ;  nay,  that  the  very  lane  and  ' 

shop  should  be  pointed  out  to  him,  which 
arc  signalized  in  the  legend.  More  correct, 
probably,  those  traditions  which  tell  of  a 
certain  broad  singularity  in  the  appearance 
and  demeanor  of  the  young  Chalmers  ;  of 
his  manliness  ;  his  ingenuous  confession  of 
his  opinions;  his  vehement  impatience  of 
whatever  was  not  “  open  and  aboveboard.” 
Altogether,  much  respecting  the  youth  and 
early  associations  and  pursuits  of  Chalmers, 
was  made  clear  to  our  Northern  during  this 
his  '  first  visit  to  St.  Andrews  and  other  | 

parts  of  Fifeshirc.  L 

*****  i 

Of  meetings  with  Chalmers  himself,  more  I 
casual  than  before,  during  the  years  1845 
and  1846,  there  is  not  need  to  tell.  Of 
one  of  the  last,  however,  a  few  particulars 
arS  yet  recollected  with  interest. 

It  is  a  spring  morning  of  1847,  in  the 
pleasant  dining-room  at  Morningside ;  the  < 
table  is  covered,  and  preparations  for 
breakfast  are  advancing.  From  looking 
out  at  the  lightsome  window  towards  the 
Braid  and  Pentland  Hills,  one  is  recalled 
by  the  entrance  of  Dr.  Chalmers  and  other  j 
members  of  his  family.  How  bland  and  j 
simple  bis  whole  aspect  used  to  be  at  these 
breakfast  hours,  as  he  would  greet  his  | 
guests,  saluting  them  as  they  entered,  and  [ 
exchanging,  in  his  absent  genial  way,  little 
odds  and  ends  of  remark  with  them,  till  all  j 
had  arrived.  And  then  what  beauty  in  his 
short  morning  service  of  worship,  as,  sitting 
down  by  .  the  little  table  on  which  the  ; 
quarto  Bible  had  been  laid,  he  would  read  ] 
the  selected  passage,  and  follow  it  up,  all  I 
kneeling,  with  the  brief  impressive  prayer  !  * 

One  saw  him  at  such  moments,  as  the  vene¬ 
rated  head  ofa  peaceful,  happy  household. 

At  the  time  in  question  Dr.  Chalmers 
had  just  entered,  with  that  occasional  alae-  j 
rity  of  mental  courage  which  distinguished  , 
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him,  on  a  new  field  of  thought  and  specula¬ 
tion.  For  some  time  there  had  loomed  be¬ 
fore  him  vaguely  a  conception  of  a  German 
world  of  thought,  from  which,  now  that  the 
connexion  between  this  island  and  the  Con¬ 
tinent  was  becoming  closer,  great  danger  of 
various  kinds  was  to  be  expected,  and  in 
particular,  no  small  detriment  to  Scottish 
orthodoxy.  Various  circumstances,  but 
particularly  the  publication  of  Mr.  IVIor- 
rell’s  Account  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  had  brought  home  to 
him  a  closer  knowledge  of  the  main  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  that  “  wretched  German 
transcendentalism,”  as  he  was  wont  to  call 
it,  from  which  so  much  evil  was  augured,  in 
his  view  of  its  effects.  Presenting  to  his 
positive  Scottish  mind  such  a  mass  of  new 
intellectual  forms  as  a  book  necessarily  con¬ 
tained  that  professed  to  review  all  the  re¬ 
cent  systems  of  thougnt  that  have  been 
given  to  the  world,  Mr.  MorrelPs  work  had 
produced  on  Dr.  Chalmers  a  more  extraor¬ 
dinary  result  than  perhaps  it  could  have 
produced  on  any  other  British  reader. 
Here  for  the  first  time  he  Saw  the  extent  of 
that  field,  the  nearest  quarters  of  which 
only  had  been  visible  to  him  before ;  here 
he  was  made  aware  for  the  first  time  what 
an  immense  expenditure  of  earnest  Euro¬ 
pean  labor  had  taken  place  in  certain  great 
standing  investigations,  which  he,  an  inha¬ 
bitant  of  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  had 
either  summarily  settled  by  a  sort  of  men¬ 
tal  necessity,  or  had  thought  it  needless  to  j 
entertain  at  all.  Now,  although  his  fears 
of  very  evil  consequences  from  German 
philosophy  were  by  no  means  diminished 
but  rather  increas|4,  as  he  was  able  more 
definitely  to  figure  its  characteristics  and  its 
development ;  and  although  much  of  what 
was  newly  presented  to  him  as  the  final 
phraseology  of  German  minds  said  to  be 
eminent,  seemed  at  once  worthless  and  even 
absurd  ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  saw, 
with  a  sort  of  wonder,  that  in  this  German 
philosophy  there  was  a  noble  intellectual 
province  for  some  Scottish  mind  to  con¬ 
quer,  whether  in  the  spirit  of  appreciation 
or  in  that  of  negation.  With  all  the  vigor 
of  a  young  student,  accordingly,  he  set  him¬ 
self  to  this  gigantic  task.  Translations  of 
Kant,  of  stray  volumes  of  Fichte,  certain 
expository  works  of  Cousin,  in  short,  what¬ 
ever  could  help  him  with  any  kind  of  clear¬ 
ness  into  the  chaos  which  he  had  sworn  with 
himself  to  reduce  to  some  order  for  his  own 
satisfaction — all  were  procured  and  made 
use  of.  He  read,  he  wrote,  he  talked  of 


the  German  philosophy  ;  it  was  his  ‘‘  threat¬ 
ened  invasion  ”  of  which  the  island  must  be 
forewarned,  and  against  which  it  must  make 
preparations.  And  thus  in  the  single  mind 
of  this  far-distant  Scotchman  was  trans¬ 
acted,  after  an  interval  of  seventy  years, 
that  same  crisis  which  was  produced  on 
continental  minds  by  Kant’s  philosophy  on 
its  first  publication.  With  those  very  de¬ 
finitions  of  Space  and  Time  which  the 
thinker  of  Konigsberg  had  penned  and  pro¬ 
mulgated  before  the  French  Revolution, 
our  noble  Scotchman  was  now,  in  his  old 
age,  after  two  entire  generations,  trying  to 
familiarize  himself.  An  interesting  spec¬ 
tacle  it  was  to  see  with  what  freshness  and 
ardor,  wishing  all  the  while  that  he  were 
young  again  for  the  very  purpose,'  ho  har¬ 
nessed  himself  for  these  new  labors. 

Full  of  the  subject  of  the  Germans  and 
their  philosophy,  it  was  natural  that,  during 
breakfast  that  morning,  he  should  lead  the 
conversation  in  that  direction.  On  this 
particular  occasion,  however,  it  happened 
that  his  hostility  to  what  he  considered  a 
vicious  tendency  in  all  characteristic  Ger¬ 
man  speculation  predominated  over  the 
respect  which  he  acknowledged  for  the 
powerful  intellectual  manifestation  visible 
in  this  species  of  labor.  As  he  spoke  he 
became  excited,  even  angry.  There  was 
much  false  reverence,  he  thought,  for  many 
things,  simply  because  they  were  foreign  ; 

I  and  this  was  seen  in  the  present  rage  for  Ger¬ 
man  philosophy.  It  was  the  greatest  mad¬ 
ness  imaginable.  “  Germany  ! — a  country 
where  system  after  system  was  springing 
up,  none  of  them  lasting  a  day ;  every 
man  as  it  were,  holding  up  his  cheeks,  cry¬ 
ing,  ‘  Look  at  me,  too  !  ’ — I  tell  you  I’ll 
look  at  none  of  you;  your  Skillers  (Schil¬ 
lers)  and  your  Skagels  (Schlegels),  and 

your - ”  Here  he  was  interrupted  by 

the  merry  laughter  of  all  at  his  half-con¬ 
scious,  mis-pronunciation  of  the  two  German 
names  that  had  the  misfortune  to  occur  to 
him  in  his  moment  of  wrath,  and,  well 
aware  of  the  cause,  ho  broke  down  into  a 
laugh  at  himself. 

However,  still,  as  breakfast  was  pro¬ 
longed,  the  Germans  would  come  in.  Some¬ 
how  it  chanced  that  Shakspeare  was  men¬ 
tioned,  aud  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Germans 
for  this  poet.  Apparently  Dr.  Chalmers 
had  not  been  sufficiently  aware  of  this  fact 
before,  for  he  heard  it  with  interest,  and 
inquired  more  particularly  as  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  for  it.  This  led  one  who  was  present  to 
tell,  as  illustrative,  the  anecdote  of  Goethe 
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preserved  by  Eckennann.  “  At  a  time,” 

.  the  story  goes,  “  wheirthere  was  a  tendency 
m  Germany  to  rebel  against  the  literary 
supremacy  of  Goethe,  Novalis,  the  Schle- 
gels,  and  others  formed  a  party  in  favor 
of  Tieck’s  claims  to  the  high  station. 
Goethe,  of  course,  knew  of  this,  and  re¬ 
marking  on  it  to  Eckermann,  he  said,  “  It 
is  preposterous  in  Tieck’s  friends  to  set 
him  up  as  a  rival  to  me.  No  man  is  more 
ready  to  acknowledge  what  is  good  inTieck 
than  myself,  but  in  this  comparison  of  him 
with  me,  I  know  his  friends  err.  Neither 
do  I  account  the  fact  that  it  is  so,  any  me¬ 
rit  of  mine.  God  made  me,  and  God  made 
Tieck.  That  relation  which  Tieck  holds 
to  me,'  I  hold  to  Shakspeare.  1  regard 
Shakspeare  as  a  being  of  a  superior  nature, 
whom  I  am  bound  to  worship.  Neither  is 
that  any  demerit  of  mine.  God  made 
Shakspeare,  and  God  made  me.”  This 
little  anecdote  told  to  illustrate  to  Dr. 
Chalmers- the  profound  feeling  of  reverence 
with  which  the  Germans  regard  Shakspeare, 
evidently  pleased  him  on  its  own  account, 
as  showing  a  trait  in  Goethe  with  which  he 
could  sympathize.  “  Well,  do  you  know,” 
he  said,  “  I  like  that — I  really  like  it.” 
Then,  reverting  to  Shakspeare,  I  dare 
•ay  Shakspeare  was  the'  greatest  man  that 
ever  lived  ;  do  you  know,  1  think  he  was 
even  a  greater  man  than  Sir  Isaae  Newton.” 
Those  that  remember  the  famous  passage  in 


the  writings  of  Chalmers  eulogistic  of  New¬ 
ton,  or  that  have  ever  heard  his. own  read¬ 
ing  of  the  words,  “  our  own  Sir  Isaac,”  will 
know  how  much  this  little  remark  implied. 
And  to  those  who  knew  Chalmers,  the  very 
simplicity  and  naivete  which  shine  through 
these  remarks  of  his  on  subjects  out  of  the 
sphere  of  his  own  mental  activity,  will  be 
interesting. 

*  "  *  ¥r  ^ 

A  month  or  two  after  >  this  meeting,  and 
exactly  about  the  time  that  Dr.  Chalmers 
paid  his  final  visit  to  England,  our  Northern 
chanced  to  go  to  London.  The  last  time 
he  had  seen  Dr.  Chalmers  was  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  walking  homeward  from  church 
along  a  footpath  by  the  wall  at 'Morning- 
side  ;  and  now  from  various  friends  in  Lon¬ 
don  he  was  receiving  particulars  of  the  old 
man’s  recent  visit — how  delighted  they  all 
were  to  see  him  so  hale  and  well.  He  had 
either  set  out,  they  said,  or  was  about  to  set 
out  for  Scotland,  in  order  to  be  present  at 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church. 
All  spoke  of  him  with  love  and  enthusiasm. 
A  few  days  more  passed.  One  morning  our 
Northern,  in  a  lodging  that  has  hardly  yet 
become  familiar  to  him,  finds  a  letter  on  his 
breakfast  table,  the  post  mark  Edinburgh, 
and  the  handwriting  that  of  a  friend.  He 
takes  it  up.  It  contains  news ! — The  great 
old  man  was  dead  ! 
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The  Parsi  Religion  :  as  contained  in  the  Zand-avast'a,  and  propounded  and  defended 
by  the  Zoroastrians  of  India  and  Persia,  unfolded^  refuted.^  and  contrasted  with 
Christianity.  By  John  Wilson,  D.D.,  M.R.A.S.,  &c.  Bombay.  American  Print¬ 
ing  Press.  1843. 


The  design  of  this  volume  is  to  excite  the 
Parsis  on  the  western  shores  of  India  to  a 
eandid  inquiry  into  the  claims  of  their  re¬ 
ligious  system,  and  to  offer  to  their  consid¬ 
eration  the  infinitely  higher  claims  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  form  in  which  the  work  ap¬ 
pears,  is  owing  to  some  publications  of  the 
Zoroastrians  in  India,  in  which  they  have 
explained  and  defended  their  tenets  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  doctrines  of  the  British  mis¬ 
sionaries.  We  hail  such  a  controversy  in 
that  land.  It  is  full  of  interest.  It  proves 


I  that  there  is  some  mental  activity  among 
1  these  children  of  the  sun.  It  is  a  sign,  we 
I  hope,  that  our  religion  is  about  to  spread 
among  them.  The  English  reader  would 
certainly  derive  more  satisfaction  and  bene¬ 
fit  from  Dr.  Wilson’s  book  if,  instead  of  the 
controversial  form  in  which  it  appears,  it 
contained  a  treatise  on  the  doctrines  and 
I  observances  of  the  Parsis  ;  embodying  the 
substance  of  what  previous  European  wri¬ 
ters  had'said,  with  such  additional  illustra¬ 
tions  as  the  author  has  gathered  from  his 
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own  studies  and  observations  in  the  East. 
However,  we  are  in  no  mood  for  criticizing 
the  production  of  such  an  accomplished  mis¬ 
sionary.  We  are  glad  to  see  in  his  pages 
what  the  modern  disciples  of  a  hoary  reli¬ 
gion  have  to  say  for  themselves ;  and  in 
what  way  they  are  met  by  the  Christian 
advocate. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  eight  chap¬ 
ters.  The  first  contains  a  review  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  former  discussions  with  the  Parsis  of 
India,  and  a  notice  of  the  late  publications 
in  defence  of  the  Zoroastrian  faith.  The 
second  chapter  deals  with  the  Parsi  notions 
of  the  Godhead.  The  third  is  on  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Two  Principles.  The  fourth  is 
on  the  Worship  of  the  Elements,  and  Hea¬ 
venly  Bodies.  The  fifth  is  on  the>general 
Polytheism  of  the  Parsis.  The  sixth  is  a 
review  of  the  Historical,  Doctrinal,  and  Ce¬ 
remonial  Discoveries  and  Institutes  of  the 
Vandidfid^  embracing  an  analysis  of  that 
work.  The  seventh  discusses  the  Parsi  no¬ 
tions  of  the  Responsibility,  Depravity,  and 
Guilt  of  Man,  and  the  means  of  his  Salva¬ 
tion.  The  eighth  disproves  the  alleged 
prophetical  Mission  of  Zoroaster ;  and  im¬ 
pugns  the  external  authority  of  the  books 
which  thq  Parsis  reckon  the  standard  of 
their  faith  and  practice.  It  were  but  little 
to  say  of  such  a  work,  that  it  displays  a 
large  acquaintance  with  those  departments 
of  Oriental  philology  and  literature  in  which 
Dr.  Wilson’s  position  aflFords  him  such  op¬ 
portunity  and  inducement  to  excel ;  that 
he  has  spared  no  pains  in  collecting  the 
testimonies  and  judgments  of  both  ancient 
and  modern  writers,  as  well  in  European 
as  in  Asiatic  languages ;  that  he  has  brought 
the  calm  logic  of  a  disciplined  intellect  to 
expose  the  ignorance  and  the  contradictions 
of  his  opponents,  and  to  hunt  them  out  of 
every  lurking  place  of  sophistry  and  falla¬ 
cy;  that  he  makes  a  respectable  show  of 
metaphysical  acumen  and  experience  in  dis-  j 
secting  the  abstruse  subtleties  of  the  orien¬ 
tal  philosophy ;  that  he  handles  the  entire 
controversy  with  exemplary  candor  and  pa¬ 
tience,  and  with 'the  manifest  consciousness 
of  the  power  of  truth  and  argument : — it  is 
little,  we  repeat,  to  say  all  this  of  such  a 
work ;  it  has  higher  qualities  than  even 
these.  It  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  gentleman  and  scholar.  It  is  eminent¬ 
ly  devout.  It  indicates  a  peculiar  mode  of 
grasping  the  Christian  faith,  unknown  to 
those  who  have  never  seen  the  way  in  which 
it  is  regarded  by  intelligent  and  polished 
men,  whose  education  has  filled  their  minds 


with  the  prejudices  of  a  totally  different 
system.  It  is  hallowed  by  reverence  for  the 
true,  the  pure,  the  good,  the  eternal  It  is 
itself  a  glowing  proof  of  the  majesty  and 
the  benevolence  of  our  sublime  and  won¬ 
derful  religion.  It  contains  an  admirable 
synopsis  of  the  Christian  evidences.  It  is 
a  summary  of  revealed  doctrines.  W e  wel¬ 
come  it  as  a  noble  specimen  of  one  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  great  work  of  Christian  mis¬ 
sions.  It  closes  with  an  earnest  and  intel¬ 
ligent  appeal  to  the  interesting  people  for 
whose  special  good  it  has  been  written. 

“Consider,  T  entreat  you,  this  testimony  of 
which  we  are  the  bearers.  Christianity  comes  be¬ 
fore  you  recommended  by  the  judgment,  as  well 
as  ofiered  by  the  benevolence,  of  Britain,  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  of  America.  Imagine  not  that  its  high 
and  exclusive  claims,  and  self-denying  demands, 
have  been  accepted  without  inquiry,  without  the 
most  careful  and  profound  investigation.  Ihose 
mighty  minds,  which  have  penetrated  the  inner¬ 
most  recesses  of  their  own  being;  which  have  ana¬ 
lyzed  the  most  secret  springs  of  human  thought, 
and  feeling,  and  action;  which  have  so  sagacious¬ 
ly  philosophized  on  the  changes  of  society,  and 
the  advancement  and  decline  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth  ;  which  have  surveyed  the  whole  face  of 
the  world  on  which  we  dw^ell,  and  the  countless 
diversities  of  beings  which  inhabit  its  wide  do¬ 
mains;  which  have  dived  into  the  recesses  of  the 
deep,  and  explored  the  caverns  of  the  earth  ;  and 
which  have  measured  and  weighed  the  masses  of 
the  worlds  which  roll  in  the  heaven  above,  and 
observed  and  developed  the  laws  which  regulate 
their  mighty  movements — these  great  mind.**,  I  say, 
which  have  engaged  in  all  this  research,  and 
achieved  all  these  wonders,  have  not  vainly  and 
inconsiderately  surrendered  their  faith  to  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  Bible.  No ;  they  have  considered  and 
weighed  its  claims,  before  they  had  ])ronounced 
their  judgment.  Its  authority  has  been  established 
in  their  view,  by  irrefragable  evidence. 

“  They  acknowledge  It  to  be  the  source  of  all 
the  hopes  of  salvation  which  they  are  permitted  to 
cherish,  and  of  all  that  national  greatness  and  majes¬ 
ty  which  you  yourselves  cannot  but  admire.  The 
Bible,  in  the  providence  of  God,  comes  before  )’ou 
with  'their  united,  their  strong  recommendation ; 
and  it  becomes  you  seriously  to  entertain  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  its  divine  origin,  to  see  whether  or  not  it  is 
fitted  to  allay  the  fears  of  your  conscience,  to  satis¬ 
fy  your  desires  for  happiness,  and  to  confer  upon 
I  you  all  the  spiritual  blessings  of  which  you  stand 
in  need.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  heavenly  truth, 
and  there  is  such  an  agent  as  the  Spirit  of  Truth  ; 
and  it  becomes  you  to  consider  what  homage  and 
obedience  you  are  prepared  to  render  to  them, 
while  they  address  your  fears  and  hopes,  and  offer 
to  direct  you  to  an  abundant  supply  of  all  your 
necessities.  There  is  such  an  hour  as  death,  and 
such  a  transaction  as  judgment;  and  it  becomes 
you  to  think  of  your  preparation  to  encounter  their 
solemnities,  and  to  meet  your  doom.  I  could  not 
resist  the  opportunity  of  giving  you  one  word  of 
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affectionate  warning,  of  inviting  you  to  look  to 
Him  who  now  says  to  you — “  Turn  ye  at  my  re¬ 
proof  ;  behold,' I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  you, 
1  will  make  known  my  words  unto  you but 
who  may  afterwards  address  to  you  the  sentence 
of  condemnation,  for  mercies  despised,  and  privi- 
Jeges  abused,  and  deliverance  rejected,  and  declare 
to  you  the  loss,  the  eternal  loss,  of  your  own 
souls.*’— pp.  473,  474. 

We  ought  to  say,  that  the  Appendix  to 
this  volunae  is  exceedingly  valuable.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  translation  of  the  Zartusht-Nd- 
mah — of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
gay  something — by  Lieut.  E.  B.  Eastwick  ; 
a  translation  of  an  ancient  Armenian  work 
on  the  Two  Principles,  by  Mr.  Aviet  Aga- 
nur,  of  the  Armenian  community  in  Bom¬ 
bay  ;  a  Comparison  of  the  Zand  with  the 
Roman,  Pahlivi,  Devanagari,  and  Gujarati 
Alphabets ;  besides  other  miscellaneous 
matters.  * 

The  reading  of  this  book  has  thrown  us 
back  upon  some  old  familiar  haunts.  We 
have  been  enticed  to  tread  anew  a  path  on 
which  the  footsteps  are  not  many,  nor  the 
light  indeed,  very  clear,  yet  one  which  has 
allurements  for  us,  interested  as  we  are  in 
the  early  condition  of  the  human  family, 
especially  the  condition  of  its  religion  amid 
those  regions  where  its  founders  wandered, 
through  those  dark  times  of  which  history 
has  told  so  little,  but  which — like  the  an¬ 
cient  strata  of  the  earth — have  left  their 
abiding  chronicles  to  be  studied  by  the 
plodding  thought,  and  expounded  by  the 
slow  deductions,  that  are  to  enlarge  the 
science  of  the  ages  yet  to  come.  The  coun¬ 
try  which  we  call  Persia,  the  land  of  the 
rose  and  of  the  nightingale,  is,  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  inhabit  it,  called  Iran.  Our  word, 
Persia,  is  derived,  through  the  Greeks,  from 
Phars,  the  south-western  province  of  that 
kingdom.  Of  this  province,  the  capital, 
Istakhar,  named  by  the  Greeks  Persepolis, 
was,  in  the  old  time,  the  metropolis  of  the 
empire.  Its  ruins  may  still  be  seen, — its 
terraces,  columns,  strange  sculptures,  mys¬ 
tic  symbols,  singular  inscriptions, — the 
monuments  of  men,  and  deeds,  and  sys¬ 
tems,  belonging  to  the  morning  time  of 
what  seems  to  us  to  be  the  ancient  race  of 
man.  The  modern  capital  of  the  same 
province  is  Shiraz,  famed  through  the  east 
for  its  wines,  and  dear  to  the  Persian  peo¬ 
ple  as  the  burial-place  of  Hafiz,  the  sweet¬ 
est  of  their  poets. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Persia,  dwell¬ 
ing  near  the  abodes  of  the  primeval  patri¬ 
archs,  received  from  Elam,  the  son  of 
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Shem,  the  living  rudiments  and  simple  rites 
of  the  pure  religion.  Many  ages  after, 
they  still  regarded  with  horror  the  use  of 
images  or  temples,  as  not  worthy  of  the 
Creator  and  Lord  of  all  things.  From 
their  records  and  traditions,  we  think  it 
likely  that,  at  a  very  early  time,  they  look¬ 
ed  on  the  sun  as  the  Shechinah  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Presence,  and  on  fire  as  an  emanation 
from  the  sun,  the  most  glorious  and  fitting 
emblem  of  the  Invisible.  With  somewhat 
of  the  same  reverence,  they  were  fearful  of 
defiling  the  afr,  the  earthy  or  watery  which, 
together  with  fire,  they  revered  as  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  all  things,  symbols  of  the  Uncre¬ 
ated  Purity,  shadows,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
Eternal.  They  reared  their  massive  altars 
on  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  in  rocky  so¬ 
litudes  :  there  they  kept  alive  the  sacred 
fire.  All  light  and  good  they  ascribed  to 
God  ;  all  darkness  and  evil  to  the  Wicked 
One,  who  was  created  by  God  for  the  show¬ 
ing  forth  of  his  own  power  and  glory. 
Their  traditions  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  the  first  state  of  man,  the  fall,  the 
deluge,  the  expectation  of  a  deliverer,  and 
the  last  judgment,  agreed  in  substance  and 
outline  with  those  which  have  been  pre¬ 
served  by  inspiration  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 
tures  :  filled  up,  indeed,  and  well-nigh  su¬ 
perseded,  by  the  bold  and  deeply  symboli¬ 
cal  creations  of  Asiatic  genius,  in  widely 
extended  provinces,  and  through  a  long 
tract  of  ages. 

TBe  earliest  corruption  of  the  patriarchal 
church  among  the  Parsis  appears  to  have 
been  that  Tzabaism  which,  at  a  period  too 
darkly  remote  to  be  well  defined,  we  can 
trace,  under  one  form,  across  the  plains  of 
Chaldma,  and  over  all  the  western  bounda¬ 
ries  of  Asia;  and,  under  another  form, 
among  the  nations  of  the  farthest  east. 
So  far  as  we  can  now  understand  this  an¬ 
cient  system,  it  grafted  on  the  patriarchal 
theism,  and  on  the  Oriental  symbolism,  the 
doctrine  of  created  intelligences  in  different 
ranks  and  orders  —  including  the  deified 
heroes  of  our  race — by  whom  the  world  was 
said  to  be  governed.  Some  of  these  subor¬ 
dinate  rulers  were  imagined  to  have  their 
dwelling-places  in  the  stars ;  and  hence  the 
astral  influences,  for  good  or  for  evil,  which 
afterwards  were  reduced  to  calculation,  and 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  science  and  the  sa¬ 
credness  of  religion.  Of  these  mysterious 
and  distant  intelligences,  symbolic  images 
were  introduced. 

Now,  whatever  might  be  the  secrets  of 
philosophers  and  priests,  the  peojtle  of  Chal- 
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Jaea,  of  Arabia,  of  Persia,  and  of  India, 
were  assuredly,  in  the  strictest  sense,  poly¬ 
theists,  for  they  worshipped  many  gods  ; 
and  idolaters,  for  they  bowed  down  to  ima¬ 
ges.  To  these  Tzaheans  there  are  frequent 
references  in  the  book  of  Job ;  in  the  ad¬ 
monitions  of  the  Hebrew  legislator ;  and  in 
the  sublime  denunciations  of  later  pro¬ 
phets.  Traces  of  the  same  perversion  of  an 
old  and  pure  faith  are  found  in  the  early 
remains  of  all  the  nations  on  our  globe. 

There  arose,  in  the  growth  of  ages,  with 
a  majesty  and  power  peculiar  to  Persia,  the 
institutions  of  the  Magi.  Their  origin 
is  greatly  darkened  by  the  distance  of  anti¬ 
quity.  They  were,  as  we  believe,  the 
thinkers,  the  reasoners  ;  they  were  the  men 
who  gained  influence,  not  by  the  muscle, 
but  by  the  intellect.  They  were  men  of 
power,  because  they  were  men  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  because  they  had  strength  of 
purpose  to  use  that  knowledge.  They  were 
a  class,  an  organization,  a  hierarchy ;  they 
were  philosophers  ;  their  philosophy  was 
their  religion ;  they  made  their  religion  the 
religion  of  their  fellow-men.  They  ex¬ 
plored  the  secrets  of. nature;  they  became 
the  masters — the  inventors,  for  the  most 
part — of  o.ccult  sciences  and  curious  arts. 
They  abolished  the  worship  of  images ;  they 
retained  the  use  of  fire,  as  the  only  symbol 
of  Deity.  .  They  induced  men  to  believe 
that  they  had  power  over  the  unseen  spirits 
who  were  dreaded  as  the  rulers  of  men’s 
destinies.  They  dazzled  the  uninitiated  by 
amazing  proofs  of  knowledge,  and  by  not 
less  amazing  proofs  of  power.  .  By  such 
means  they- made  themselves  essential  to 
the  kings,  in  the  art  of  governing  the  igno- 
rant'by  superstition  and  fear.  Under  dif¬ 
ferent  names,  they  covered,  not  Persia  only, 
but  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  India.  They 
gathered  into  their  own  hands  all  the  sour¬ 
ces  of  national  influence, — medicine,  poli¬ 
tics,  and  religion :  they  gained  the  entire 
ascendant.  They  formed  a  strong,  heredi¬ 
tary  caste, — the  healers  of  disease,  the  ex¬ 
pounders  of  mystery,  the  counsellors  of 
princes,  the  mediators  between  earth  and 
heaven. 

There  must  have  been  some  religious 
truth  in  the  system  of  the  Magi,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  that  of  the  Tzaheans.  But 
that  truth  was  corrupted  in  their  hands ;  { 
religion  was  turned  into  superstition  ;  phi¬ 
losophy  was  lost  in  dogmatism  ;  established 
belief  set  evidence  at  nought.  For  all  the 
purposes  of  instruction,  and  all  the  uses  of 


authority,  man  became  the  god  of  his  bro¬ 
ther-man. 

We  cannot  proceed  farther  in  this  review 
without  a  glance  at  early  Persian  history. 
The  oldest  Persian  legends  tell  us  that  the 
Mahabad  dynasty  was  the  first  monarchy 
in  the  world,  centering  in  Assyria,  and 
reigning  over  Media  and  Persia.  Between 
eight  and  nine  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
the  Medians  revolted,  and  soon  after, 
Khayomers,  a  Mede,  laid  the  foundations 
of  the.  Persian  independent  empire  in  the 
province  of  Arzabaijan.  The  mountaineers 
and  foresters  of  that  country, — not  unlike 
the  wild  Arabs  and  Tahtars, — made  hard 
fight  against  the  march  of  civilization. 
These  were  the  Deevs,  or  daemons  of  the 
desert,  which  play  so  conspicuous  a  part  in 
the  ballad  poetry,  and  in  the  romantic  sto¬ 
ries,  in  which  the  imaginative  people  of 
those  sunny  climes  have  so  much  delight. 
Hoshang,  the  grandson  of  Khayomers, 
founded  the  Pishdadian  race  of  Persian 
monarchs.  The  surname  Pishdad,  or  law¬ 
giver,  expressed  the  admiration  which  Ho¬ 
shang  gained  by  his  improvements  in  hus¬ 
bandry,  and  by  extending  the  empire  south¬ 
wards  to  the  border  of  the  Indian  Sea. 
Hoshang’s  successor,  Tahmurs,  held  sover¬ 
eignty  over  the  provinces  of  Irak  (the  king¬ 
doms  of  Babylon  and  Assyria).  He  intro¬ 
duced  into  Persia  the  sowing  of  rice,  and 
the  breeding  of  silk-worms.  By  subduing 
the  barbarous  nations  around, — the  giants 
or  deevs  of  the  popular  tales, — he  obtained 
the  title  of  Deevband,  or  Tamer  of  the  Dae¬ 
mons.  Tahmur’s  nephew,  Jemschid,  suc¬ 
ceeded  him.  He  completed  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  city  of  Istakhar,  which  his  uncle  had 
begun.  It  was  Jemschid  that  introduced 
among  the  Persians  the  solar  year.  Pro¬ 
bably  at  the  same  time,  and  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  such  an  epoch,  he  founded  the  an¬ 
nual  festival  of  Naurooz,  still  celebrated  in 
Persia,  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  at 
the  beginning  of  every  year. 

This  illustrious  king  was  driven  from  his 
throne  by  Zoak,  an  Arabian  usurper.  The 
usurper  was  defeated  by  Gao,  a  smith  of 
undying  memory  in  Persia. '  Feridoun,  the 
son  of  Jemschid,  rewarded  Gao  with  the 
government  of  the  province  of  Irak,  for  life. 
The  leathern  apron  of  the  patriotic  smith 
was  the  banner  around  which  he  rallied  his 
victorious  Persians.  Feridoun  adorned  it 
with  precious  jewels ;  and  it  continued  to 
be  guarded,  with  jealous  reverence,  for 
fourteen  hundred  'years.  After  a  long  and 
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happy  reign,  Feridoun  retired  from  the 
throne,  dividing  his  empire  among  his  three 
sons.  In  the  reign  of  Feridoun’s  grandson, 
Ferdausi,  the  Persian  Homer,  places  Rus- 
tan,  the  hero  of  innumerable  Persian  stories, ! 
whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  mountain  se-  i 
pulchres,  as  well  as  in  histories'and  poems.  * 
Feridoun’s  great-grandson,  Noodhar,  was, 
slain  by  one  of  his  father’s  brothers — Aphra-  i 
sian,  king  of  Tourdn,  or  eastern  Scythia.  i 
By  Aphrasian,  and  his  successors,  the  Per-  i 
sians  were  long  held  in  subjection,  though  | 
their  own  hereditary  princes  were  allowed 
to  bear  the  title,  without  the  power  of  kings. 
The  last  prince  of  this  titled  race  was  Garsh- 
asp. .  They  were  followed  by  the  Kai-anian 
family.  Of  these,  Khai-kaus  (Darius  the 
Medc)  was  the  first ;  Khai-khosro  (the 
Cyrus  of  Herodotus,  and  of  the  Scriptures), 
the  second  ;  Lohorasp,  the  third  ;  and  | 
Gushtasp  (supposed  by  the  Greeks  to  be  i 
Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes),  the  fourth.' 
This  monarch  transferred  the  seat  of  em¬ 
pire  from  Balkh,  in  Khorasan,  further  west,  i 
to  Istakhar  (Persepolis),  and  thus  became 
better  known  than  his  predecessor  to  the 
Greeks. 

Now  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Gushtasp  that 
Zartusht,  the  great  Persian  reformer  ofj 
the  Magian  religion,  appeared.  The  ac-j 
counts  given  by  Europeans  of  this  reformer  1 
are  so  various  and  even  contradictory,  that  j 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  gather  from  them  { 
who  he  was,  where  he  lived,  and  what  he  I 
did  and  taught.  Let  us  leave  our  Euro- 1 
pean  guides,  then,  and  gather  what  tidings  j 
of  him  we  may  from  the  East.  The  account  i 
of  him  on  which  most  reliance  is  placed  by  i 
his  followers,  now  in  Asia,  is  a  Persian 
work,  entitled  Zartusht-Ndmdh ;  by  Zar-i 
tnsht  Behram,  written  a.d.  1277.*  It  will 
be  readily  seen  that  the  long  interval  of 
nearly  1700  years  between  the  alleged  date 
of  Zartusht’s  appearance,  and  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  this  work,  necessarily  deprives  it 
of  all  pretensions  .to  authenticity  in  any 
historical  controversy;  but  as  a  recognised! 
document  in  the  East,  it  must  serve  our! 
present  turn. 

According  to  this  amusing,  yet  highly 
fabulous,  Persian  authority,  Zartusht  was  a 
descendant  of  Feridoun,  the  great  king  of 
Persia.  Before  his  birth,  his  mother  was 
troubled  by  terrible  dreams,  which  a  Ma¬ 
gian  astrologer  interpreted  as  foretelling 

♦  We  aie  obliged,  however,  to  say  that  this  gen¬ 
tleman,  according  to  his  own  acknowledgment,  had 
prepared  himself,  by  copious  draughts  of  wine,  for 
drawing  up  his  account  of  the  prophet. 


the  future  greatness  of  her  son.  The  in¬ 
fant,  we  are  told,  laughed  in  the  first  mo¬ 
ment  after  his  birth,  filling  the  attendant 
women  with  envy,  striking  the  unclean  with 
fear,  and  exciting  the  Magi  to  plots  for  his 
destruction.  Duransanin,  the  chief  among 
the  Magi,  turned  pale  when  he  heard  of  the 
birth  of  this  wondrous  child.  He  beheld 
his  face,  like  the  early  spring,  beaming 
with  the  glory  of  God.  He  drew  forth  his 
dagger  to  stab  the  babe  ;  but  his  hand  was 
dried  up  ;  and  his  heart  was  smitten  with 
an- agony  like  death. 

The  troubled  Magi  then  stole  away  the 
infant.  They  cast  him  into  a  blazing  fire 
in, the  desert;  next,  they  exposed  him  to 
the  trampling  of  bulls,  then  of  wild  horses, 
and  afterwards  of  hungry  wolves  in  the  nar¬ 
row  passes  of  the  rocks  ;  but  from  all  these 
dangers  he  miraculously  escaped.  They 
tried  to  poison  him,  when  he  was  sick,  with 
enchanted  drugs ;  but  he  poured  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  cup  on  the  ground,  rebuking 
and  dtfying  the  sorcerer.  He  passed  many 
years  in  retirement,  performing  numerous 
acts  of  bodily  mortification,  devotion,  and 
charity.  When  he  reached  his  thirtieth 
year,  he  crossed  the  sea  with  his  com¬ 
panions — a  feat  which  occupied  a' whole 
month.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  sea, 
he  found  countless  numbers  of  the  mighty 
men  of  Iran  met  for  joy  and  mirth.  When 
night  had  extinguished  the  lights  of  the 
world,  Zartusht  learned,  in  a  dream,  that 
he  sl^puld  go  before  God,  .who  was  about  to 
reveal  all  secrets  to  him,  and  that,  on  his 
return  to  this  dark  world,  he  was  to  make 
manifest  the  True  Faith,  and  clear  the 
rose-tree  of  Truth  from  thorns ;  that  the 
Deevs  and  the  Magi  would  gird  up  their 
loins  to  fight  like  lions  against  him  ;  but 
that  the  king  would  be  converted,  and  that 
all  the  fiends  and  the  Magi  would  flee  be¬ 
fore  the  reading  of  the  Zand-avasta,  or 
revelation  from  heaven.  When  Zartusht 
returned  from  the  feast  of  the  mighty  men, 
he  drew  near  to  the  waters  of  Daeti.  He 
passed  downwards  through  four  streams, 
one  below  the  other,  without  fear. 

He  was  then  conducted  by  the  angel 
!  Bahman,  as  with  the  speed  of  a  bird,  up  a 
j  flight  of  four  and  twenty  stops,  through  as¬ 
semblies  of  heavenly  spirits  so  bright  that 
he  saw  his  own  shadow  in  their  light,  to  the 
j  presence  of  God.  In  that  Presence  ho 
stood,  with  a  glad  heart,  but  with  a  trem¬ 
bling  body.  God  answered  his  questions, 
making  known  to  him  the  revolutions  of 
the  heavens  —  the  starry  influences  —  the 
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honris  of  Paradise — all  things  from  Adam 
to  the  last  resurrection — and  the  face  of’ 
Ahriman  the  Evil  One,  in  the  dark  and! 
narrow  pit  of  hell.  In  his  descent,  hei 
pa.^sed,  harmless,  throu^jh  a  mountain  flam¬ 
ing  with  fire,  bearing  with  him  the  Zand-| 
AVASTA  to  read  before  Shah  Gushtasp,  that' 
he  might  convert  him  to  the  faith.  This 
descent  from  heaven  was  followed  by  dis¬ 
tinct  visits  from  six  separate  angels,  each 
of  them  being  charged  with  appropriate  in¬ 
structions. 

These  visits  over,  Zartusht  returned  to 
the  earth  with  joy.  According  to  his 
dream,  the  Magi,  aided  by  an  army,  with¬ 
out  number,  of  the  impure  fiends,  hastened 
to  fight  with  him  ;  but,  by  reciting  aloud 
one  passage  from  the  Zand-avasta,  he  put 
to  flight  the  evil  spirits,  who  hid  them¬ 
selves  under  the  earth  ;  many  of  the  Magi 
perished  on  the  spot ;  and  all  were  cast 
down  by  the  mighty  power  of  God. 

Having  gained  so  great  a  victory,  Zartusht 
now  bent  his  way  towards  the  Shah  Gushtasp, 
at  Balk,  in  Khorasan.  With  stately  step, 
he  entered  the  palace,  where  the  king  of  the 
earth,  wearing  a  brilliant  crown,  sat  on  his 
ivory  throne,  attended  by  the  chiefs  of 
Iran,  and  of  every  clime,  and  surrounded 
by  double  rows  of  his  wise  men.  For  three 
days,  Zartusht  contended  with  the  wise 
men  of  the  king,  and  put  them  all  to 
silence.  Drawing  the  Zand-avasta  from 
beneath  his  robe,  he  said  to  the  Shah : ; 
“  God  has  given  me  this ;  and  He  has  sent  ■ 
me  to  His  creatures.  '  Know,  that  according 
to  this  book,  should  be  your  acts  ;  for  it  is 
the  commandment  of  God  the  Cherisher. 
Its  name  is  Vasta  and  Zand.  Learn  its 
statutes,  and  walk  therein.  If  your  desire 
is  towards  its  laws,  your  abode  shall  be  in ! 
the  Paradise  of  heaven.  But,  if  you  turn 
away  from  its  commandments,  you  will 
bring  down  your  crowned  head  to  the  dust ; 
and,  at  the  last,  you  shall  descend  into 
hell !”  The  king  of  the  world  said  to  him  : 
“  Show  me  the  proof  of  all  this.”  “  If 
you  learn  the  Zanrf-acas/a,”  replied  Zar-' 
tusht,  “  you  will  require  no  argument  nor 
advice  from  me.  The  book  itself  is  suf-, 
ficient  proof.” 

“  R  ead  to  me  some  of  this  Zand-avasta,” 
said  the  Shah.  The  prophet  then  read  a 
chapter  to  him,  and  explained  it.  The 
Shah  was  not  pleased  with  what  he  heard  ; 
but  he  promised  to  examine  the  book  for 
himself.  The  wise  men  bit  their  fingers  in 
despair.  They  conspired  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Zartusht.  They  bribed  the  king’s 
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porter,  and  obtained  from  him  the  key  of 
Zartusht’s  apartment.  There  they  placed 
on  his  pillow,' and  on  his  robes,  the  most 
filthy  things  in  the  world.  They  then  drew 
near  to  the  Shah,  as  he  was  engaged  in 
reading  the  Zand-dvdstd^  and  they  accused 
the  prophet  of  sorcery,  and  of  a  wicked  at¬ 
tempt  to  gain  power  over  the  Shah  by  his 
unholy  arts.  Gushtasp  ordered  the  apart¬ 
ment  of  Zartusht  to  be  searched.  The 
messengers  returned,  bringing,  with  horror, 

■  the  divided  heads  of  a  cat  and  of  a  dog, 
with  the  nails,  hair,  and  bones,  which  had 
:  dropped  from  human  corpses.  Gushtasp 
i  was  enraged  ;  he  flung  the  Zand-dvdstd 
'  from  him.  He  cast  the  astounded  Zartusht 
into  prison. 

I  While  Zartusht  was  in  prison,  the  Shah 
was  filled  with  grief  by  a  dire  calamity 
which  happened  to  his  favorite  black  steed  ; 
the  animal’s  four  feet  were  drawn  up  into 
his  belly.  The  wise  men  took  counsel,  and 
I  tried  their  spells,  but  in  vain.  So  great 
I  was  the  universal  grief  that  the  keeper  of 
,  the  prison  had  omitted  to  bring  to  his  pri¬ 
soner  his  daily  portion  of  bread  and  water. 
When  he  told  the  story,  the  prophet  de¬ 
sired  him  to  say  to  the  king  :  “  Let  Zar¬ 
tusht  be  called  from  his  dungeon ;  he  will 
bring  back  the  legs  of  the  steed.”  On  the 
next  day,  the  king  of  the  world  loosed 
the  bonds  of  his  prisoner,  and  said  to  him  : 
“  If  thou  art,  in  truth,  a  prophet,  restore 
my  steed  to  health.”  The  prophet  re¬ 
quired  of  the  king  four  conditions,  which 
he  said  he  would  explain  in  the  stable. 
They  came  to  the  stable.  The  first  condi¬ 
tion  was,  that  the  king  should  profess  his 
sincere  belief  in  the  prophet’s  mission. 
The  king  assented.  The  prophet  having 
wept  and  prayed,  placed  his  hand  on  the 
steed,  and,  lo  !  the  right  fore-leg  came  out. 
The  second  condition  was,  that  the  king’s 
son,  Asphandiar,  should  agree  to  support 
the  true  religion.  As  soon  as  the  prince 
had  given  his  hand  to  the  prophet,  swear¬ 
ing  that  he  would  be  his  friend,  Zartusht 
prayed  a  second  time  ;  and  the  right  hind¬ 
leg  came  out.  The  third  condition  was, 
that  the  queen  should  follow  the  examples 
of  her  consort  and  of  her  son.  This  being 
granted,  the  third  leg  was  brought  out. 

.  The  fourth  condition  was,  that  the  king’s 
porter  should  be  made  to  confess  who  it  was 
i  that  had  entered  the  prophet’s  apartment, 
and  brought  his  disgrace  upon  him.  He 
I  confes  ied  the  whole.  The  wise  men  were  im- 
;  paled  alive.  Zartusht  offered  a  final  prayer ; 
!  and  the  black  steed  leaped  up  like  a  lion. 
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Having  thus  established  himself  at  court, 
Zartusht  attained  the  highest  rank,  and 
wielded  the  most  powerful  influence  on  the 


to  be  plundered  by  the  Persian  disciples 
of  the  Zand-dvdstd.  Angjasp  afterwards 
avenged  himself,  by  invading  Khorasan, 


empire.  One  day,  the  king  told  the  prophet  j  and  extinguishing  the  sacred  fires  at  Balk, 
that  he  had  four  wishes  :  to  know  his  own  in  the  blood  of  the  prophet  and*  his  attend- 
final  doom  ;  to  be  invulnerable  ;  to  be  in- 1  ant  priests. — Gushtasb  was  succeeded  in 
formed  of  all  things  that  are  to  happen  his  monarchy  by  Ardeshir,  or  Bahainan 
and  to  live,  without  dying,  till  the  day  of  I  (the  first  Artaxerxes),  after  whose  reign 
the  resurrection.  The  prophet  said  that  j  arose  the  wars  of  Persia  with  Greece,  in  the 
these  four  requests  would  be  granted,  not  all  j  confusion  of  which  times  the  records  were 
to  the  king  in  his  own  person,  but  in  those  of  probably  neglected  or  lost.  By  Alexander’s 
three  others  besides  himself.  On  a  given }  victory  over  Darius  (b.  c.  330),  the  domi- 
day,  four  messengers  from  God  appeared  j  nions  of  the  Khaianans  were  transferred  to 


before  the  king,  charging  him  to  abide  by 
Zartusht.  After  this,  the  prophet  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Daran,  or  miracles.  Wine, 
the  perfume  of  roses,  milk,  and  a  pome¬ 
granate,  were  placed  before  him.  Havipg 
read  some  prayers  out  of  the  Zand-dvdstd^ 
he  directed  the  king  to  drink  the  wine. 
Suddenly,  the  king  fell  into  a  sleep,  in 
which  he  saw  the  heaven  of  God,  the  man¬ 
sions  of  the  blessed,  and  his  own  place  in 
Paradise.  The  milk  was  given  to  Bashu- 


the  Macedonian  empire.  The  Persian  his¬ 
tories  relate,  that  Alexander’s  successors  al¬ 
lowed  the  princes  of  the  Persian  royal  fami¬ 
ly  to  retain  the  eastern  provinces.  These 
formed  the  Arxasian  dynasty,  by  whom  the 
Parthian  kingdom  was  held  until  about  the 
year  a.  d.  100.  The  last  prince  of  this 
race  was  supplanted  by  Ardeshir  Babegan 
(Artaxerxes  the  Second),  a  descendant  of 
Ardeshir  Baharaan,  a  learned  and  warlike 
prince,  the  founder  of  the  Sassanian  dy- 


tan, — who  became  immortal.  Jamasp  took  !  nasty, 
the  perfume, — and  knew  all  things.  To|  It  appears  that  the  religious  institutes  of 
Asphandiar  was  given  one  grain  of  the  |  Zartusht,  during  the  time  of  the  Macedo- 
pomegranate, — and  his  body  became  invul- !  nian  rule,  were  mingled  with  the  supersti- 
nerable  as  stone.  tions  and  idolatries  of  the  conquerors.  Still 

When  the  king  awoke  from  his  sleep,  he  j  a  great  number  of  sects  continued  to  revere 
praised  and  adored  God.  He  commanded  i  the  memory  of  their  great  prophet,  though 
all  his  people  to  receive  from  Zartusht  the !  assailed  by  the  scorn  and  derision  of  unbe- 
true  faith.  Zartusht  then  ordered  all  the  { lieving  multitudes.  On  the  accession  of 
mobads  and  herbads,  ministers  of  religion,  I  Ard§shir  Babegan^  that  monarch  seems  to 
to  erect  towers  in  many  places,  for  preserv- 1  have  been  anxious  for  the  restoration  of  the 


ing  the  sacred  fire  which  was  to  be  used 
in  the  Pyrma,  or  fire-temples,  for  the 
worship  of  God.  He  gave  the  priests  much 
silver  and  gold  for  their  support.  The 


obscured  and  almost  forgotten  doctrines  of 
Zartusht.  In  the  Persian  book  Ardia-viraf- 
Ndmdhj  we  are  told  that,  having  summoned 
all  the  priests  of  the  national  religion,  he 


whole  of  the  Zand-dvdstd  was  recited  to  addressed  them  as  follows  : — ‘‘  The  revolu- 
the  people  as  containing  the  true  faith,  j  tion  caused  by  the  invasion  of  Alexander 
The  herbadsy  or  priests,  read  the  liturgy  of  j  having  destroyed  the  evidences  of  our  holy 
the  Zand-avasta,  and  expounded  portions  j  religion,  it  is  my  wish  that  proper  persons 
of  the  sacred  book  in  the  lesser  temples, !  be  selected,  out  of  your  number,  to  collate 
before  the  flame  of  the  consecrated  lamps,  j  the  laws  left  us  by  our  pro[)het  Zartusht, 
The  mobadan  exercised  a  kind  of  superin- '  that  we  may  follow  these  laws,  and  get  rid 
tendence  over  their  inferior  brethren,  as  i  of  the  heresies  that  have  been,  from  time 
they  ministered  to  them  in  turn,  feeding !  to  time,  introduced,  and  of  the  schisms  that 
the  fires  of  the  greater  temples.  Zartusht  |  exist  among  us.”  Four  thousand  were 
was  himself  the  inob ad-mob adan^  dastur,  or .  chosen  from  the  forty  thousand  priests,  out 
priest  of  priests,  teaching  and  ruling  all  ^  of  the  four'  thousand,  four  hundred  were 
the  rest  in  the  metropolitan  fire-temple,  in  ^  chosen  of  the  greatest  abilities,  and  most 
Khorasan.  '  conversant  with  the  mysteries  of  the  Zand- 

It  was  but  a  few  years  after  this  great  1  dvdstd.  This  number  was  afterwards  re- 
religious  revolution  in  Persia,  that  Gush- 1  duced  to  forty,  and  out  of  the  forty,  seven 
tasp’s  zeal  provoked  a  war  with  the  neigh- j  of  the  most  blameless,  to  whom  the  king 
boring  kingdom  of  Touran,  or  Eastern  made  known  his  wishes  and  his  doubts. 
Scythia.  Gushtasp  vanquished  Angjasp,  |  These  seven  holy  men  fixed  on  one  of  their 
the  king  of  Touran,  and  gave  his  capital ,  number,  Ardai-viraJ^f  whose  soul,  they 
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said,  would  take  its  flight  to  the  presence  ofllous  disciples,  as  the  work  of  angels.  His 
God,  and  bring  back  the  proofs  that  would 'religious  system,  long  retained  under  the 
convince  the  nation  of  the  truth  and  the  name  of  Manic hai sin,  was  an  incongruous 
sanctity  of  the  Magian  religion.  The  king  mixture  of  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
and  his  court  accompanied  the  whole  body  pel  with  the  metempsychosis  of  the  Brah- 
of  priests  to  the  temple  of  Fire,  and  joined  mins,  and  the  principles  of  Zartusht.  Hor- 
with  them  in  prayers.  Ardai-viraf  per- :  muzd,  the  successor  of  Shapoor,  a  prince 
formed  the  wonted  ablutions,  arrayed  him- '  given  up  to  speculation  rather  than  to  go- 
self  in  the' purest  white,  with  the  sacred  |  vernment,  was  disposed  to  favor  the  pre- 
girdle,  perfumed  himself  according  to  the  i  tensions  of  Mani ;  but  his  son  Baharam  put 
prescribed  rites,  and  took  three  draughts  of  The  impostor  to  death, 
consecrated  wine  from  a  golden  cup.  For  The  various  histories  of  the  remaining  Sas- 
seven  days  and  nights  he  continued  in  a  sanian  princes  offer  little  illustration  of  our 
state  of  rest  and  abstraction :  his  six  com-  theme.  The  last  of  the  line,  Yasdigard, 
panions,  meanwhile,  watching  and  praying,  was  killed,  when  his  empire  was  seized  by 
surrounded  by  the  vast  assembly  of  priests,  Omar,  the  Arabian  khaliff.  From  that 
and  of  the  king,  with  his  court,  outside  the  |  time,  the  middle  of  our  seventh  century, 
temple.  When  Ardai-viraf  arose  in  his '  the  Mohammedan  religion  has  prevailed  in 
couch,  he  took  some  refreshment,  and  re- 1  Persia.  Some  of  the  followers  of  Zartusht, 
lated  his  visions  to  a  writer,  who  sat  beside  i  however,  still  clinging  to  their  ancient  reli- 
him.  The  king  ordered  the  visions  to  be  ■  gion,  escaped  from  the  Mohammedan  rule  to 
tommunicated  through  all  the  empire,  while  the  desert  or  to  the  distant  mountains  of  Kho- 
the  original  relation,  copied  in  letters  of  rasan  ;  and  a  few  thousands  of  their  descen- 
gold,  was  laid  up  in  the  imperial  archives. ,  dantsmay  still  be  found  in  the  provinces  of 
The  priests  were  then  ordered  to  disperse  Kirman  and  Yezd.  Many  ages  ago,  some  of 
themselves  over  the  empire  to  teach  the  the  Parsi  worshippers  found  protection  from 
people  the  laws  of  Zartusht  as  confirmed  by  the  rajah  of  Sanj»n,  in  Gujarat.  From 
Ardai-viraf.  Thus,  heresy  and  schism  were  thence  their  posterity  spread  over  various 
banished,  and  the  empire  was  restored  to  parts  of  the  north  of  India.  When  the 
tranquillity,  which  lasted  for  many  years.  Sultan  Mahmud  Begada  invaded  Gujarat, 
Those  who  rejected  the  mission  of  the ;  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
prophet  were  left  without  excuse  for  their '  the  Parsis  carried  the  sacred  fire  into  the 
unbelief.  The  idolaters  were  covered  with  jungles  of  Wassandah.  After  the  perils  of 
confusion.  The  different  sects  of  the  Ma-  that  time  had  passed,  it  was  removed  to 
gians  were  brought  to  acknowledge  a  com-  Naussar'i.  The  Parsis  in  the  west  of  India 
mon  standard.  The  magi  resumed  their  are  persons  of  considerable  influence,  though 
lest  power  in  the  court,  and  among  the  not  very  numerous,  at  Bombay,  Surat,  and 
people.  All  other  worship  was  forbidden,  other  parts  of  the  territories  governed  by 
Idolaters,  Jews,  Christians,'and  heretical  ex-  the  East  India  Company, 
pounders  of  the  Zand-drds/d,  were  pursued  In  the  year  1700,  Dr.  Thomas  Hvde, 


people.  All  other  worship  was  forbidden,  other  parts  of  the  territories  governed  by 
Idolaters,  Jews,  Christians,'and  heretical  ex-  the  East  India  Company, 
pounders  of  the  Zand-drds/d,  were  pursued  In  the  year  1700,  Dr.  Thomas  Hyde, 
with  impartial  and  unsparing  persecution.  Hebrew  and  Arabic  Professor  at  Oxford, 
Ardeshir’s  son,  Shapoor,  wreked  Syria  published  his  ‘  Veterum  Persarum,  et  Par- 
and  Cilicia  from  the  Romans,  and  took  the  thorum,  et  Medorum  Religionis  Historia,* 
Emperor  ^Valerian  prisoner  under  the  walls!  a  work  of  vast  learning,  displaying  an  en- 
of  Edessa.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  Mani,  a  thusiastic  zeal  for  such  inquiries,  and 
painter,  having  learned  from  some  Christians  I  abounding  with  extracts  not  only  from  the 
that  the  Redeemer  had  promised  to  send  the  oldest  Greek  writers,  but  from  Arabic,  Per- 
Paraclete,  formed  the  wild  design  of  passing  I  sic,  and  other  oriental  manuscripts.  He 
for  this  promised  Paraclete,  and  drew  after  considered,  not  unjustly,  that  the  Greek  and 
him  many  followers.  Shapoor,  enraged  at  l.atin  historians,  through  their  ignorance  of 
the  success  of  this  daring  impostor,  sought  the  Persian  language,  and  their  own  uncon- 
to  punish  him  ;  but  he  escaped  into  eastern  i  scious  prejudices,  had  misunderstood  much 
Tartary,  telling  his  followers  that  he  was  of  the  religion  of  that  ancient  people  ;  and 
going  to  heaven,  but  that  he  would  meet  that  the  Mohammedan  writers,  who  styled 
them  again,  in  a  cave  which  he  pointed  out,  them  Gebers  (infidels)  had  grossly  misre- 
at  the  end  of  a  year.  During  his  exile,  he  presented  them.  At  great  cost,  he  had  ob- 
employed  his  talent  as  a  painter  in  finishing  tained  from  the  east  some  of  the  writings  of 
a  number  of  strange  pictures,  which,  on  his  Zartusht,  in  the  old  Persian  language  ;  and 
return  to  Persia,  he  showed  to  his  credu-  he  used  his  utmost  diligence  to  induce  the 
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patrons  of  learning  in  England  to  procure 
the  whole.  It  appeared  to  him  from  such 
writings  of  Zartuslit  as  had  come  under  his 

o 

examination,  that  the  Persian  reformer  had 
learned  from  the  Hebrew  captives  in  Persia 
no  small  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  Old 
Testament,  among  which  were  the  history 
of  the  creation,  and  some  obscure  prophe¬ 
cies  of  the  Messiah.  He  believed,  more¬ 
over,  that  independently  of  these  Hebrew 
fragments,  Zartusht  had  been  favored  with 
a  clearer  and  more  special  revelation ; 
which  revelation  he  had  committed  to  writ¬ 
ing  for  his  priests  ;  and  that  it  was  by  this 
independent  revelation,  the  wise  men  were 
led  to  interpret  the  star  which  guided  them 
to  Bethlehem, — seeing  they  were  better  ac¬ 
quainted  than  the  Jews  themselves  with  the 
time  of  the' Messiah’s  advent. 

He  regarded  this  supposed  revelation  to 
Zartusht  in  Persia,  like  the  inspired  pro¬ 
phecies  of  Balaam,  as  presenting  external 
testimonies  to  the  truth  of  the  sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures  which  are  of  no  light  value  in  con¬ 
founding  the  enemies  of  our  holy  faith.  In 
the  copious  account  which  he  gives  of  the 
ancient  Persian  religion,  traced  by  the  Per¬ 
sians  themselves — as  he  thinks,  not  errone¬ 
ously — to  Abraham,  he  labors  hard  to  vin¬ 
dicate  them  from  the  charge  of  worshipping 
the  sun  and  fire  ;  while  he  expounds,  at 
great  length,  their  own  account  of  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  Cave  of  Mithra  ;  the  fire-tem¬ 
ples  ;  the  principles  of  light  and  darkness  ; 
the  origin  of  the  human  race  ^  the  deluge  ; 
the  attributes  of  God;  the  names  and 
epithets  of  angels,  with  their  relation  to 
the  epochs  of  the  Persian  calendar ;  the 
distinctions  and  orders  of  the  priests  ;  the 
language  and  dialects  of  Persia  ;  the  life  of 
Gushtasp  ;  and  the  life  and  works  of  Zar¬ 
tusht. 

The  following  summary  may  represent, 
in  few  words,  the  ample  exposition  which 
Dr.  Hyde  has  given  of  the  religious  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  ancient  Persians.  They  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  true  God,  Almighty,  Immor¬ 
tal,  Eternal,  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and 
Judge  of  all.  They  looked  for  a  resurrec¬ 
tion  at  the  day  of  judgment,  to  be  followed 
by  the  endless  happiness  of  the  righteous, 
and  misery  of  the  wicked.  They  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  they  sinned  daily,  but  profess¬ 
ed  to  be  penitent  on  account  of  every  known 
sin,  whether  in  thought,  speech,  or  deed. 
They  believed  in  a  subordinate  governnient 
of  planets  and  of  angels — every  man  having 
his  good  angel,  and  likewise  his  evil  angel. 
They  thought  that,  by  a  light  from  heaven, 
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some  men  are  endowed  with  power  to  excel 
in  government,  or  in  particular  acts. 

Their  expectations  of  future  happiness 
comprised,  in  general,  every  species  of  en¬ 
joyment  ;  but  they  represented  future  pun¬ 
ishments  with  more  specific  and  varied  de¬ 
tail.  Though  the  Mohammedans  describe 
them  as  believing  that  the  wicked  will  be 
punished  with  fire,  Dr.  Hyde  could  find  no 
mention  of  this  in  their  own  writings. 
They  abound  in  horrid  enumerations  of 
foetid  odors  ;  waters  dark  as  pitch,  and 
cold  as  snow;  gnawing  scorpions,  tigers, 
and  monstrous  beasts.  Some  of  them  ima¬ 
gined  that  the  abodes  of  the  blessed  are  to 
be  in  the  sun :  others,  the  orthodox,  ima¬ 
gined  that  they  will  be  in  the  earth,  renew¬ 
ed  and  purified.  They  conceived,  as  the 
Mohammedans  do,  of  a  bridge  stretching 
over  hell,  between  earth  and  heaven,  on 
which  angels  will  weigh  men’s  merits  in  a 
balance,  as  they  rise  from  the  dead,  and 
pass  on  to  their  final  sentence.  Between 
death  and  the  resurrection,  they  regarded 
the  souls  of  the  pious  as  at  rest  with  God, 
and  the  souls  of  the  wicked  as  in  an  oppo¬ 
site  condition.  Their  reverence  for  fire, 
air,  earth,  and  water,  the  doctor  takes  great 
pains  to  prove,  was  not  idolatrous,  however 
strongly  tainted  with  superstition. 

One  cannot  read  these  elaborate  and  en¬ 
tertaining  chapters  of  a  book  but  little 
known  in  the  present  day,  without  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  the  worthy  professor  was  not  quite 
free  from  the  fashion  of  such  studious  men, 
even  in  these  practical  days  of  ours.  He 
had  unbounded  admiration  for  the  venera¬ 
ble  ancients  about  whom  he  wrote.  He 
had  his  own  theory  of  a  true  church,  and  a 
regular  hierarchy  of  priests,  bishops,  and 
archbishops,  from  the  days  of  Abraham  to 
the  present  time.  He  had  not  a  little  of 
that  sclf-complaconcy  which  sometimes  ac¬ 
companies  extraordinary  attainments,  and 
rare  opportunities  for  fishing  up  strange 
things  from  waters  in  which  men  are  almost 
solitary  anglers.  As  might  be  expected, 
though  his  history  has  not  been  superseded 
by  any  other,  several  of  its  errors  have  been 
corrected  by  later  and  more  accurately-in¬ 
formed  writers.  Dr.  Wilson,  we  see,  com¬ 
plains  of  his  want  of  faithfulness  in  dealing 
with  his  authorities;  and  he  does  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  call  him  a  willing, .though  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  apologist  for  the  Pars'is,  and  nearly  as 
much  a  Zoroastrian  as  a  Christian. 

What  Dr.  Hyde  only  longed  for,  was  ac¬ 
complished  about  eleven  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  second  edition  of  his 
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Ilistona  (in  1760)  by  ^Nlr.  Costard,  of  Ox¬ 
ford.  A  copy  of  the  VemUdail'Sade^  in 
the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi^  at  Paris,  excited 
the  curiosity  of  i\I.  Anquetil  du  Perron,  a 
passionate  student  of  oriental  languages. 
He  determined  to  go  to  the  East.  He 
joined  the  French  army,  then  proceeding  to 
India,  as  a  private  soldier.  By  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  friends  at  home,  and  of  English¬ 
men  abroad,  he  found  his  way  to  Surat. 
There  he  met  with  some  Parsi  priests  of 
Gujarat,  by  whose  help  he  was  enabled  to 
publish  a  translation  of  the  Zand-drustd 
into  French,  accompanied  with  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  civil  and  religious  customs  of 
the  Parsis.  Of  this  work.  Sir  William 
Jones  expressed  a  strongly  contemptuous 
opinion,  in  a  French  letter  to  the  author, 
which  is  printed  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Sir 
William’s  works,  edited  by  the  late  Lord 
Teignmouth.  But  Dr.  Wilson,  who  has 
paid  much  attention  to  the  Zand  language, 
acknowledges  (p.  68),  ‘‘though  1  have 
found  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  improve  up¬ 
on  Anquetil’s  version,  1  have  also  seen  that 
for  the  purpose  of  ordinary  theological  dis¬ 
cussion,  it  is,  generally  speaking,  suffici¬ 
ently  accurate.”  ^ 

The  Zand-ava^ta  is  a  collection  of  writ¬ 
ings  in  the  Zand  language,  which  appears 
to  be  a  mixture  of  Chaldaic  with  Sanscrit, 
and  which  was  probably,  at  one  time,  the 
dialect  of  Northern  Persia.  The  principal 
writing  in  the  collection  is  the  Vendiddd. 
This  professes  to  be  the  report  of  an  inter¬ 
view  between  Zartusht  and  Hormazd,  or 
God,  divided  into  twenty-four  fargards,  or 
sections.  It  records  the  creation  of  six 
blessed  places,  into  which  the  wickedness 
of  Ahriman  introduced  various  evils.  It 
narrates  the  introduction  of  agriculture  into 
Iran,  by  Jemschid,  who  was  the  first  teacher 
of  the  true  religion  to  the  Persian<i.  It 
contains  laws  for  cultivating  the  earth,  for 
avoiding  practices  by  which  the  earth  is  de- 
elared  to  be  polluted,  and  for  allotting  por¬ 
tions  of  land  to  holy  men,  or  priests.  It 
prescribes  punishments  for  various  crimes, 
as  falsehood,  violence,  and  the  neglect  of 
religious  ceremonies.  It  commands  the  in- 
struction  of  the  ignorant,  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  the  feeding  of  cattle,  and  other  good 
works.  It  abounds  with  tedious  directions  for 
the  due  performance  of  innumerable  ceremo¬ 
nies,  purifications,  and  atonements.  Many 
of  its  sections  relate  to  matters  of  which  we 
can  make  no  mention. 

Interspersed  with  the  Vendidad,  are  the 
Yacna,  or  Izashnij  the  grand  sacrificial 


liturgy,  and  the  Vispard,  or  minor  lit- 
urgy. 

The  Khirrda-avastd  is  a  collection  of 
benedictions,  prayers,  salutati^s,  and  ser¬ 
vices  for  all  kinds  of  occasions.  There  arc 
also  fragmentary  hymns,  called  Yastft ;  and 
the  SiRussE,  a  kind  of  calendar  of  invoca¬ 
tions  to  genii.  On  the  Yacna,  Professor  E. 
Bournouf,  of  Paris,  published  an  elaborate 
CoinmentairCy  with  a  Sanscrit  translation, 
and  a  lithographed  copy  of  the  Vendidad. 
It  has  been  lithographed,  also,  at  Bombay. 
Olshausen  began  an  edition  of  the  Vendi¬ 
dad  at  Hamburg;  but,  so  far  as  we  know, 
it  was  not  carried  on. 

The  Pdhlivi  language,  spoken  anciently 
by  the  western  Persians,  abounding  in  Chal¬ 
daic  words  with  Persic  terminations,  con¬ 
tains  translations,  from  the  Zand,  of  some 
of  Zartusht’s  writings.  It  contains,  also, 
the  Bandabashy  a  compilation  of  ancient 
documents  on  the  origin  of  beings  ;  the  war 
of  the  good  and  the  evil  principles  ;  the 
ordering  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  the 
genealogy  of  Zartusht.  In  the  same  lan¬ 
guage  is  the  Ardai-Viraf-Ndmdhy  which 
we  have  mentioned — the  history  of  the 
priest  by  whom  the  religion  of  Zartusht  was 
restored,  in  the  reign  of  Ardeshir-Babegan. 
This  work  has  been  translated  into  English 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Pope.  We  may  mention, 
further,  the  RawayatSy  or  collections  of 
traditions  respecting  the  ceremonies  of  re¬ 
ligion. — Of  the  age  of  these  Pahlivi  writ¬ 
ings,  we  have  no  exact  information.  Some 
of  them,  the  Bandabashy  for  instance,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  several  hundreds  of  years 
after  the  age  of  Zartusht.  Dr.  Miiller  was 
engaged,  a  good  while  ago,  in  examining 
the  manuscripts  at  Paris ;  but  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  result  of  his  investiga¬ 
tions. 

A  translation  from  Anquetil’s  version  of 
the  Zand-dvdstd  was  brought  out,  in  Ger¬ 
man,  by  Professor  J.  F.  Kleuker,  which 
was  soon  followed  by  an  abridgment  of  the 
same,  and,  afterwards,  by  an  account  of 
the  controversy  among  both  English  and 
German  scholars,  on  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  these  writings.  Professor 
Rask  pursued  his  inquiries  on  these  subjects 
in  Persia.  He  brought  home  numerous 
manuscripts,  some  of  which  we  have  seen 
in  the  University  library  at  Copenhagen. 

Bryant  regarded  the  Zand-dvdstd  as  an 
authentic  relic  of  a  very  remote  antiquity. 
Dean  Prideaux  treated  it  as  garbled  from 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Sir  William  Jones, 
following  the  Dabistan,  a  Mahommedan 
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book,  believed  it  to  be  a  compilation  from  |  Dr.  Wilson  copies  a  proclamation  by  the 
a  work  which  had  ceased  to  exist.  Rich- 1  Persian  government,  two  hundred  years 
ardson  denounced  it  as  having  palpable ;  before  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  in  which 
marks  of  tlie  total,  or  partial,  fabrication  of  the  great  God,  Zurudnd,  is  described  as 
modern  times.  Foucher,  Kennedy,  and  praying  a  thousand  years  before  the  hea- 
Elphinstone,  are  against  the  antiquity  of  vens  and  the  earth  were,  that  he  might 
the  book.  So  was  Huet ;  so  is  Dr.  Wilson,  j  have  a  son,  named  Horraazd,  who  should 
Professor  Rask  maintains  the  genuineness  create  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ;  and  de- 
of  some  portions  of  it,  though  we  do  not  daring  that,  by  reason  of  his  prayer,  Hor- 
find  that  he  has  exactly  defined  what  those  mazd  was  conceived  in  his  body.  From 
portions  are.  Esnik,  another  Armenian  writer  of  the  fifth 

There  are  many  proofs,  too  obvious  to  |  century,  a  similar  account  is  given  of  the 
require  much  consideration  from  us,  that  i  birth  of  Hormazd.  In  the  sacred  books  of 
these  ancient  Persian  writings  are  entirely !  the  Parsis,  Hormazd  is  set  forth  as  one 
of  human  composition,  and  that,  in  their :  among  many  Izads,  or  beings  worthy  to 
present  state,  they  contain  a  mixture  of  old  i  have  sacrifice  offered  to  them.  Ho  is  re- 
traditions,  with  hints  borrowed  from  the!  presented  as  having  a  Far uhar,  or  arche- 
Hebrew  prophets,  from  the  Talmud,  from  !  type,  which  Zuriiand-Akarana  cannot  have, 
the  Korin,  and  from  the  inventions  and;  In  the  Bandabash,  Vfhich  has  been  men- 
embellishments  of  successive  priests.  The  j  tioned,  both  Hormazd  and  Ahriman  are  de¬ 
best  Oriental  scholars  have  decided  that  j  scribed  as  the  production  of  Zuruana-Abara- 
the  language  is,  in  parts,  too  ancient  tojna.  These  views  of  the  derivative  and  se- 
admit  of  our  supposing  the  whole  to  be  a(  condary  being  of  the  supreme  object  ofPer- 
comparatively  modern  forgery.  While  theisian  worship  are  supported  by  Anquetiidu 
traditions  agree,  in  their  broad  outline,  (  Perron,  Gibbon,  Woodhouse,  Sir  John  Mal- 
with  those  of  the  Hebrews,  they  yet  differ  1  colni.  Sir  Graves  Haughton,  Dr.  F.  Crew- 
from  them  in  their  form,  and  in  numerous' zer,  and  Professor  Stuhr.  Dr.  Wilson 
details,  too  widely  to  bear  out  the  opinion  i  presset  the  Parsis  with  the  dilemma  into 
that  they  have  been  copied  from  them.  In!  which  they  are  thus  thrown  by  the  inconsis- 
debating  the  question  of  their  authority,  tencics  of  their  sacred  writings,  and  the 
therefore,  with  those  who  revere  them  as  a;  absurdities  of  their  worship, 
divine  revelation,  the  ground  taken  by  the !  In  like  manner  they  are  convicted  of  un- 
Christian  missionary  is  that  which  must '  successful  subtlety  in  attempting  to  explain 
commend  itself  to  every  impartial  mind,  ^  the  account  given  in  their  sacred  writings 
and  that  which  we  believe  will  ultimately  of  Ahriman,  the  evil  one,  as  merely  meta- 
wean  the  Parsis  themselves  from  the  errors '  phorical  modes  of  expressing  the  principle 
of  their  fathers.  Dr.  Wilson  has  clearly  |  of  evil.  He  shows  that  they  cannot  push 
shown,  from  the  Zand-avasta,  notwith-|  these  attempts  without  resolving  intome¬ 
standing  the  disavowals  and  evasions  of  taphor  Hormazd,  the  object  of  their  wor- 
thc  Parsis,  that  “  Hormazd,  whom  they  set  ship,  nor  without  turning  into  rank  non- 
forth  as  the  supreme  object  of  their  sense  a  great  part  of  the  writings  which 
worship,  is  supposed  to  be,  not  a  self-ex- ;  they  revere  as  sacred  ;  that  the  doctrine  of 
istent,  but  a  derivative  and  secondary  two  antagonist  beings,  alike  possessing 
being,  originating  in  or  by  Zuniana-Aka- ;  creative  power,  is  absurd,  and  contradicted 
rana,  or  Time-without-bounds.”  Zunia- !  by  all  the  laws  of  nature  ;  that  the  doctrine 
na,  the  first  c!:use  of  all  things,  is  reprc-!of  an  essentially  evil  being  originating  in 
sented  as  absorbed  in  his  own  excellence.  I  the  true  God  is  blasphemous;  and  that 
He  is  spoken  of,  and  invoked  by  Hormazd,  the  creatures,  or  states  of  being,  ascribed 
as  creating  him,  and  giving  him  the  laws ;  by  them  to  Ahriman, — such  as  darkness, 
and  yet  Hormazd, — originating  in  time,  j  winter,  smoke,  flics,  ant.s,  and  the  bark  of 
created  by  another  being,  and  invoking  that :  trees, — are  not,  in  their  nature,  evil,  but 
other  being  as  superior  to  himself — is  wor-  good  ;  answering  wise  .and  benevolent  pur- 
shipped  by  the  Parsis.  They  address  him  poses  in  the  grand  scheme  of  the  creation, 
as  “the  knower  of  all  circumstances,  who'  Dr.  Wilson  charges  the  Parsi  religion, 
is  potent  in  everything,  and  who  is  without  not  only  with  setting  forth  “  an  erroneous 
the  care  of  any  one.”  Plutarch  refers  to  object  of  supreme  worship,”  and  circum- 
them  as  saying — “  Oromazes  was  born  of  scribing  “the  glory  and  power  of  that 
the  purest  light.”  From  the  history  of  j  object  by  an  imaginary  being  of  an  opposite 
Vartan,  by  Elisaus,  an  Armenian  writer,  *  character,”  but  with  recognizing  “  a  vast. 
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and  almost  uncountable  number  of  objects  works  of  God  are  not  God  himself ;  they 
of  religious  reverence.”  Dr.  Hyde,  it  will  have  nothing  in  them  of  a  divine  nature  ; 
be  remembered,  labored  hard  to  defend  the  they  cannot  be  parts  of  the  divine  substance, 
ancient  Persians  against  this  charge.  Dr.  |  The  Parsi  boys  at  Bombay  have  begun  to 
Wilson,  however,  does  not  content  himself  decompose  the  imaginary  elements.  The 
with  the  testimonies  of  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  whole  system  of  genii,  or  angelic  superin- 
Xenophon,  Strabo,  Pliny,  Diogenes  Laer-  tendents  of  the  elements,  is  as  inconsistent 
tius,  Sextus  Empiricus,  Agathias,  Proco-  with  natural  science  as  it  is  with  metaphy- 
pius,  Justin,  Clemens  Alexandriiius,  .Chry-  sical  principles  and  intelligent  theology, 
sostom,  the  ecclesiastical  historians — So-  Even  the  story  of  Zartusht’s  journey  to 
crates,  Sozomon,  and  Theodoritus,  Elisaeus  heaven,  to  bring  the  celestial  fire  down  to 
the  Armenian,  and  such  Mohammedan  |  earth,  is,  most  probably,  a  legendary  em- 
writers  as  Shaik,  Sadi,  and  Firdausi,  to  bellishment  of  a  natural  phenomenon,  the 
prove  that  the  Persians  have  from  time  imme-' naphtha  fires  near  Baku,  which  have  been 
morial,  been  worshippers  of  the  elements,  described  by  several  travellers,  and  which 
particularly  of  fire  :  he  quotes  their  own  any  one  having  the  least  tincture  of  chemi- 
writers  to  the  same  effect.  He  appeals  to  cal  knowledge  can  explain, 
their  practice  at  the  present  time.  He  Such  is  the  Pars!  religion ;  and  such  are 
gives  large  extracts  from  a  work  of  Edal  the  authorities  on  which  it  rests.  These 
Darn,  the  present  chief  priest  of  one  of  are  the  Gueiires,  or  infidels,  so  called  by 
their  leading  sects,  and  from  the  prayers  the  Mohammedans,  because  they  reject  the 
used  by  the  Parsis,  which,  we  confess,  leave  Koran.  These  are  the  Fire  Worshippers, 
on  our  minds  the  most  distinct  impression  even  now  preserving,  amid  the  many  super- 
that,  in  the  simplest  meaning  of  the  words,  stitions  of  the  East,  a  system  which  is  older 
they  are  worshippers  of  fire  and  other  ele-  than  history  herself.  We  acknowledge  that, 
ments ;  all  kinds  of  objects  are  jumbled  while  we  join  with  Dr.  Wilson  in  his  earnest 
together,  and  addressed  in  exactly  the  condemnation  of  this  system,  while  we  ten- 
same  terms  of  adoration  as  the  Supreme  der  to  him  and  his  fellow-laborers  the  ex- 
God.  “  If,  in  times  later  than  those  to  pression  of  our  heartiest  sympathy  with 
which  these  notices  refer,”  says  Dr.  Wilson,  their  efforts  to  supplant  it  by  our  own  reli- 
“  the  Parsis  have  given  contrary  represen*  gion,  we,  nevertheless,  look  upon  these 
tations  of  their  religious  opinions,  it  is  only  Fire-worshippers  and  their  story  with  a  kind 
because  of  a  consciousness  of  shame,  pro-  of  mysterious  interest.  With  silent  awe  we 
duced  by  the  light  reflected  from  a  Chris-  would  sit  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  Pyra- 
tian  community.  Though  they  may  have  raids,  in  the  circles  of  the  Druids,  or  be- 
misled  some  travellers  who  have  made  little  fore  the  massive  rock  temples  of  Iran,  and 
inquiry  into  their  religious  doctrines  and  think  of  the  way  in  which,  from  the  very 
practices,  they  have,  to  this  day,  continued  first,  man  has  been  dealing  with  the  majes- 
the  adoration  of  the  elements  and  the  ty  of  religion,  and  with  Him  who  is  of  that 
heavenly  bodies,  in  the  manner  which  will  religion  the  author  and  the  object.  Every 
presently  be  noticed,  and  (have)  endea-  flame,  every  hieroglyphic,  every  ancient 
vorod,  when  pressed  on  the  subject,  to  j  sculpture,  and  every  curious  legend,  sug- 
vindicatc,  like  the  controversialists  now  i  gests  some  glorious  truth  which  man  has  la- 
beforc  us,  the  religious  reverence  which! bored  to  improve  by  his  own  imaginations, 
they  have  extended  to  these,  the  sacred  1  but  which — like  the  tree  dying  in  the  clasp 
objects  of  their  regard.”  |of  the'parasite,  that  seemed  to  adorn,  while 

It  may  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Wilson ,  it  climbed,  its  trunk — is  buried  in  the  lie 
does  not  spare  the  subterfuges  by  which  the  ;  which  man  hath  made.  It  is  surely  for 
Ptirsis  would  exonerate  themselves  from  the!  some  purpose  that  idolatry  has  been  all 
charge  of  polytheistic  Worship.  We  have  i  along  rebuked,  not  by  the  revelations  of  God 
not  space  to  follow  hbs  clear  and  sensible  j  only,  but  also  by  the  traditions  of  men ; 
exposure.  But  we  conceive  that  the  under-  j  that  these  traditions  were  handed  down, 
.standing  of  this  matter  is  quite  as  impor-iwith  more  or  Ics.s  purity,  and  revived  from 
taut  in  Europe  as  it  is  in  Asia  :  for  not  a  time  to  time  with  not  a  little  of  their  pris- 
little  of  the  philosophizing  of  some  modevn  tine  vigor,  in  the  most  flourishing  of  the 
(iermans,  so  fashionable  in  some  quarters  eastern  empires  ;  that  one  of  the  princes  of 
nearer  home,  is  substantially  the  same  with  that  empire  was  marked  by  the  God  of  the 
that  of  the  Oriental  pantheists.  It  may  Hebrews,  two  hundred  years  before  ho  came, 
not  be  amiss,  therefore,  to  say,  that  the  i  as  His  anointed  for  the  redemption  of  His 
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people  from  captivity  in  a  land  full  of  idols  ;  | 
that,  near  to  that  time,  the  corruptions  of  | 
the  patriarchal  faith  were  thrown  olf  by  a  I 
teacher,  in  whom  we  see  much  good,  while  j 
we  reject  the  absurdities  which  the  roll  of; 
centuries  has  gathered  round  his  name ; 
and,  that  wise  men  from  that  distant  coun-  j 
try  were  guided  by  a  star — astronomy  may,  j 
or  may  not,  explain  it — and,  prompted  by  [ 
a  prophecy  mysteriously  connected  with  1 
that  star,  to  the  birth-place  of  the  King  of 
the  Jews  — it  is  surely  for  some  purpose 
that  light  has  been  thus  struggling  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  with  the  darkness  of  oriental  j 
paganism,  preparing  the  nations,  it  may  be,  | 
in  a  way  that  escapes  the  notice  of  many, 
surpasses  the  belief  of  some,  and  transcends 
the  comprehension  of  us  all,  for  the  days 
wherein  that  which  was  first  will  be  also  the 
last, — ^when  the  ancient  truth  will  chase  the 
lingering  mists  of  falsehood  from  the  mind 
of  every  people  on  the  earth. 

Our  thought  in  this  direction  is  rather 
helped  than  hindered  by  the  contradictory 
reports  whicdi  historians,  poets,  philoso¬ 
phers,  and  divines,  have  transmitted  to  us 
of  Zoroaster  and  his  teaching.  By  a  ver¬ 
bal  process,  not  easily  understood  without 
some  oriental  as  well  as  classical  scholar¬ 
ship,  the  Greeks  transformed  the  name 
Zartusht  into  Zoroaster.  Suidas  calls  him 
an  Assyrian.  Justin  (the  Latin  compiler  of 
the  Fragments  of  Trogus  Porapeius)  says 
he  was  a  king  of  Bactria.  Laertius  treats 
him  as  a  Persian.  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
took  him  to  be  a  Pamphylian.  Pliny  men¬ 
tions  him  as  a  Proconnesian.  Apuleius 
speaks  of  him  as  a  Babylonian.  Some  of 
the  Indo-Persians  imagined  that  he  'came 
from  China ;  others  that  he  came  from 
Europe.  One  Mohammedan  writer  tells  us 
that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Ezra  ;  another, 
that  he  was  an  attendant  on  Daniel;  a  third, 
that  he  was  a  servant  to  a  follower  of  Jere¬ 
miah  ;  and  a  fourth,  that  he  "was  the  pro¬ 
phet  Elijah’s  servant. 

An  equally  satisfactory  diversity  enlivens 
the  opinions  of  the  ancients  as  to  the  time 
when  Zoroaster  lived.  Suidas  places  him 
five  centuries  before  the  siege  of  Troy. 
Hermodorus,  Hermippus,  and  Plutarch  libc- 

*  We  reter  to  the  calculations  of  Kepler,  founded 
on  the  conjunction  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Mars,  in 
1604,  as  presented  to  the  world  twenty  years  since 
by  Bishop  Miinter,  from  the  press  oi  Copenha¬ 
gen  ;  and  to  Wieser’s  Chronological  Synopsis  of 
the  Four  Gospels,  published  at  Hamburg  about  four 
years  ago.  The  English  reader  will  find  a  short  ac¬ 
count  of  them  in  Kitto’s  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Lite¬ 
rature,  vol.  ii ,  p.  794. 


rally  allow  him  five  thousand  years  before 
that  epoch.  Eudoxus,  with  similarly  large 
ideas  of  time,  gives  him  five  thousand  years 
before  the  death  of  Plato.  Pliny  a.ssigns 
him  to  a  period  many  thousands  of  years 
before  Moses.  The  same  Pliny  speaks,  in¬ 
deed,  of  a  Zoroaster  in  the  age  of  Xerxes  ; 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  mentions  a  Zoroas¬ 
ter  who  was  visited  by  Pythagoras  ;  and 
Agathias,  a  Greek  historian  of  Persia,  who 
wrote  in  the  middle  of  our  sixth  century, 
refers  to  a  Zoroaster  of  the  time  of  llysta.s- 
pes.  General  V’allancey,  the  diligent  com¬ 
piler  of  the  ‘  Antiquities  of  Ireland,’  treats 
us  with  an  account  of  a  Zoroaster  in  the  old 
Keltic  mythology  of  that  country. 

It  is  plain  from  such  testimonies,  cither 
that  these  writers  have  reported  several  an¬ 
cient  men  under  one  name,  or  that  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  oldest  nations  have  appropri¬ 
ated  to  themselves,  respectively,  the  fame 
of  one  real  or  mythological  personage,  hold¬ 
ing  an  equal  and  common  relation  to  them 
all.  That  there  was  such  a  person  as  the 
Persian  Zartusht,  and  that  he  reformed  the 
Magian  religion  in  Persia,  we  hold  to  be 
about  as  certain  as  any  fact  in  ancient  his¬ 
tory.  Vet  this  fact  does  not  account  for  the 
widely  spread  traditions  going  back  to  an 
indefinitely  early  period.  How  then  does 
the  case  stand  ?  It  is  not  free  from  diffi¬ 
culty.  We  could  not  unravel  it  without  a 
much  more  copious  collation  and  induction 
of  facts  than  we  can  find  space  for  in  the 
limiteM  observations  which  we  must  now 
bring  to  a  close. 

Our  view  is,  in  substance,  this  :  all  the 
nations  of  mankind  can  bo  traced,  by  their 
localities,  their  languages,  their  phy.siolagi- 
cal  properties,  their  moral  sentiments,  their 
mythological  remembrances,  and  their  reli¬ 
gious  institutions,  to  three  branches,  from 
a  common  stem,  in  the  north-western  parts 
of  Asia.  As  the  fathers  of  these  nations 
spread  from  their  one  centre,  some  of  them 
carried  with  them  the  same  principles  and 
institutions,  commemorative  of  their  origin, 
to  every  region  in  which  they  settled. 
These  rudimental  memories  were  never  en¬ 
tirely  lost,  though  the  lapso  of  time,  and 
the  varieties  of  social  and  political  condi¬ 
tions  through  which  their  descendants  pass¬ 
ed,  greatly  diversified  their  modes  of  re¬ 
cording,  and  of  interpreting  the  traditions 
of  their  fathers.  We  believe  that  the  le¬ 
gends  of  the  Persians,  the  Indians,  and  the 
Kelts,  if  not  identical,  are  manifestly  of 
the  same  origin ;  and  that  their  symbols, 
which  to  us  appear  so  grotes<j[ue,  and  which 
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among  themselves  degenerated  into  the  ob-  ration,  as  the  founder  of  the  human  race'; 
jeets  of  a  stupid  superstition,  were  at  first  and  he  considers  that  on  this  ancient  ex- 
the  exponents  of  an  ancient  and  true  faith,  pectation  were  afterwards  grafted  the  no- 
Mr.  Faber’s  patient  researches  into  the  tices  borrowed  by  the  Persians  from  the 
mythology  of  every  ancient  people  are  wor-  Hebrew  prophets. 

thy  of  more  atteution  than  they  have  yet  Bishop  Horsley  had  a  notion,  that  writ- 
reeeived,  W  e  have  not  met  with  a  better  ;  ten  eollections  of  the  promises  given  to  the 
solution  of  the  multiform,  yet  analogous  i  patriarchs  wore  preserved  for  a  longtime 
idolatries  of  the  Pagan  nations.  7'o  those  |  among  their  desecudants,  who  corrupted 
who  cultivate  the  philosophical  habit  of  them,  from  time  to  time,  by  their  own  su- 
iniud,  which  detects  a  prevailing  analogy,  perstitious  imaginations.  On  so  obscure  a 
or  similar  relation  to  something  else,  (jnc.^tion,  it  might  bo  hazardous  to  utter  a 
throughout  the  most  seemingly  discordant  decided  opinion.  All  the  evidence  which 
phenomena,  there  is  no  surprise  in  finding;  we  have  the  opportunity  of  examining, 
a  more  than  accidental  resemblance  between  i  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  each  of  these 
the  Indian  Menu,  the  Chinese  Fo-hi,  the  i  eminent  authors  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
Persian  Mahabad,  and  the  Keltic  Hu  ;  be-  right.  \Vc  have  no  doubt  that,  along  with 
tween  the  Brahman,  the  Magi,  and  the  the  doctrines  and  symbols  inherited  by  the 
Druid  ;  and  between  the  Piiranas,  the  Persians  from  their  remotest  ancestors,  they 
/iand-avasta,  and  the  JMda.  In  all  these  retained  some  glimmerings  of  the  hope  of 
names  we  find  the  types  of  an  early  system,  the  patriarchal  church,  and  that  they  were 
mingled  with  the  vagaries  of  the  human  thus  preserved  from  the  gross  idolatries  by 
fancy,  and  imposed  by  authority  on  the  be- 1  which  every  other  nation  was  misled  and 
lief  and  practice  of  the  elder  nations.  j  cursed.  This  view  of  their  case  only  serves 
Before  we  leave  this  subject,  we  may  ad-' to  enhance  the  almost  reverential  curiosity 
vert,  with  all  brevity,  to  the  prophecies  re-  j  with  which  we  regard  the  sculptures  on  their 
specting  the  Messiah,  which,  somehow  or  ruined  sepulchres  and  temples,  the  storm- 
other,  found  their  way  into  Persia  before  defying  altars  of  their  mountain  solitudes, 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  and  the  singular  remains  of  antiquity  that 
We  need  not  now  stop  to  detail  our  reasons  still  gleam  through  the  absurdities  of  their 
for  holding  by  the  historical  authority  of  j  religious  books.  It  is  worthy  of  the  pains 
the  gospel  of  Matthew,  which  relates  thej  of  learned  and  judicious  men,  to  gather  up 
fact  by  which  this  statement  is  made  good,  the  fragments  of  the  most  distant  ages,  and 
Concurrently  with  this  authentic  history,  — imitating  in  one  respect  the  Persian  fire- 
the  classical  writers  of  that  age  affirm  the  worshippers — to  cherish  the  faintest  embers 
I#cvalence  of  a  general  expectation  through  of  that  sacred  truth,  which  has  ever  been 
the  East,  that  a  great  prince  would  aiisein  the  sternest  reprover  of  man  for  his  idola- 
those  days,  to  found  a  new  and  universal  tries,  and  which  is  his  only  comforter  as  he 
empire.  Of  the  prevalence  of  such  an  ex-  turns,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  from 
pectation  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  the  phantoms  of  superstition,  to  hear  the 
But  the  origin  of  this  expectation  in  the  tidings  of  redemption,  and  to  look  with 
East,  generally,  and  in  Persia,  specially,  is  steady  eye  on  the  visions  of  immortality,  in 
not' perfectly  clear.  Now,  in  the  writings  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God. 

ascribed  to  the  Persian  Zoroaster,  there  is  _ 

a  prophecy  respecting  Oshanda-bequhs  or  ... 

Osider-beqahy  a  just  man,  who  is  to  appear,  CANAams.-^he  gentleman 

j  *’  X  VI  11^  -xi’  graph  m  the  Tf/ncs  last  Year  as  having  reared  cana 

in  the  latter  days,  to  bless  the  world  with  ries  in  a  state  of  freedoni  has  this  year  succeeded  m 

lioliness  and  religion  ;  to  recice  the  prac-  rearing  two  brocxls  of  these  birds  in  nests  built  in 

tice  of  justice;  to  put  an  end  to  injuries,  his  garden — one  of  them  in  a  cypress  tree,  havmg 

and  to  re-establish  such  custims  as  are  im- 

•  xt  •  X  rr.  1  •  1  .  open  air  m  July,  184b,  since  which  time  she  nas 

able  in  their  nature.  lo  him,  kings  been  generally  free  to  fly  about  at  pleasure.  An- 
are  to  be  obedient,  and  they  are  to  advance  other  nest  was  built  in  a  magnolia  by  a  hen,  tree 
his  affairs.  True  religion  shall  fiourish  ;  from  the  time  of  her  birth  (in  May,  1840),  which 
neaeo  «h«ill  rYi-nx-oH  .  oil  oil  contained  two  3’oung  birds  hatched  on  the  loth  oi 

bfn.  1  11  ^  ^  “  discords,  all  trou-  ^priUast.  The  old  birds  and  the  young  ones  also 

es  snail  cease.  ^  (with  the  exception  of  one  that  disappeared)  con- 

Mr.  Faber  traces  this  prophecy  to  the  tinue  their  flight  about  the  grounds,  coming  in  to 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis  ;  he  treats  it  as  ^  second  brood,  one  con- 

the  oYnoetAfl  i.x>arYT.oo‘lo».oo  tbo  1  ♦  sisting  of  four,  and  the  other  of  three  young  birds, 

tue  expected  reappearance  of  the  J  ust  Man,  which  are  cxp4cted  to  ake  liight  in  a  tew  days.- 

^vnom  the  Eastern  traditions  held  in  vene-  'Pimes. 
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THE  ARTIST’S  MARRIED  LIFE. 

. BY  LEOPOLD  SCHEFER. 


In  the  black  catalogue  of  martyr-makers, 
at  the  head  of  which  stands  Xantippe,  the 
wife  of  good  Albert  Durer  holds  prominent 
place.  Socrates  selected  a  shrew  upon 
principle.  He  wished  his  bed  to  be  strewed 
with  thorns, — as  enthusiasts  revel  in  the 
pungent  martyrdom  of  a  hair  shirt.  “  The 
priceless  wisdom  from  endurance  drawn  ” 
was  cheap  to  him  at  any  money,  and  by  all 
accounts  his  wish  was  gratified.  He  tied 
himself  heroically  to  the  stake,  and  the 
connubial  fires  played  innocuously  around 
the  asbestos  mantle  of  his  philosophy.  No¬ 
body  has  chronicled  the  aggravations  which 
the  fair  despot  suffered  from  the  philoso¬ 
pher’s  tranquillity.  They  must,  however, 
have  been  serious.  ’  The  Athenian  Caudle 
slept,  while  the  domestic  .Tuno  used  his 
couch  “  for  thunder,  nothing  but  thunder 
and,  thanks  to  his  serenity,  he  lived  to 
write  her  epitaph.  Not  so  with  the  worthy 
artist  of  Nuremberg,  who  was  made  of  gen¬ 
tler  stuff.  In  an  evil  hour  he  wedded  a 
bride,  chosen,  not  by  his  own  judgment, 
but  by  his  father,  and  she  broke  his  heart. 
In  all  the  sad  records  of  the  lives  of  men 
of  genius,  is  there  a  sadder  than  this, 
penned  soon  after  his  death  by  Durer’s 
friend,  Pirkheimer.^ — 

“  In  Albert  I  have  truly  lost  one  of  the  best 
friends  I  had  in  the  world,  and  nothing  grieves  me 
deeper,  than  that  he  should  have  died  so  painful  a 
death,  which,  under  God’.s  providence,  I  can  as¬ 
cribe  to  nobody  but  his  wife,  who  flawed  into  his 
very  heart,  and  so  tormented  him,  that  he  depart¬ 
ed  hence  the  sooner ;  for  he  was  dried  up  to  a  fa¬ 
got,  and  might  nowhere  seek  a  jovial  humor,  or 

go  to  his  friends . Besides,  she  so 

baited  him  day  and  night,  and  so  hardly  drove 
him  to  work,  only  that  he  might  earn  money,  and 
leave  it  to  her  when  he  should  die;  for  she  would 
always,  as  she  does  still,  squander  money  private- 
Iv  ;  and  Albert  must  have  left  her  to  the  value  of 
SIX  thousand  gulden.  But  nothing  could  satisfy 
her,  and,  in  brief,  she  alone  is  the  cause  of  his 
death.  I  myself  have  often  remonstrated  with  her, 
and  warned  her  as  to  her  mistrustful  and  culpable 
ways,  and  foretold  her  how  it  would  end.  But  1 
got  only  ill-will  for  my  pains  ;  for  whoever  loved 
that  man,  and  was  much  with  him,  to  him  she 
became  an  enemy,  which  in  truth  grieved  Alliert 
sorely,  and  bowed  him  to  the  dust.  .  .  . 

Whoever  opposes  her,  and  does  not  always  allow 
her  to  be  in  the  right,  him  she  mistrusts,  and  forth¬ 


with  becomes  his  enemy . She  and 

her  sister  are  not  queans ;  they  are,  I  doubt  not, 
altogether  in  the  number  of  honest,  devout,  and 
alto'gether  God-fearing  w’omen  ;  but  a  man  might 
better  have  a  quean,  who  was  otherwise  kindly, 
than  such  a  gnawing,  suspicious,  quarrelsome, 
good  woman,  wdth  whom  he  can  have  no  peace  or 
quiet,  neither  by  day  nor  by  night.  But,  however 
that  may  be,  we  must  commend  the  thing  to  God, 
who  will  be  gracious  and  merciful  to  the  pious 
Albert;  for,  as  he  lived  like  a  pious,  honest  man, 
so  he  died  a  Christian  and  most  blessed  death — 
therefore,  there  is  nothing  to  fear  for  his  salva¬ 
tion.” 

Ay,  good  Pirkheimer,  nothing  to  fear 
for  thy  friend  Albert  !  But  what  of  her 
he  left  behind  t  Was  she  unvisited  by  the 
remorse  that  comes  too  late,  when  the 
wronged  one  was  beyond  the  reach  of  her 
contrition  }  Went  there  never  up,  in  the 
midnight  solitude  of  her  chamber,  a  cry  of 
anguish — a  supplication  to  be  forgiven  for 
affection  repulsed,  for  unkind  looks,  for 
ungracious  words,  for  heart-wearying  way¬ 
wardness,  for  unjust  suspicions,  to  him  who 
so  endured,  so  loved.  As  the  angel 

“  That  sate  all  day 

Beside  her,  and  lay  down  at  night  by  her 

"Who  cared  not  for  his  presence.”  ‘ 

departed  hcavenw^ard,  the  fading  gleam 
his  wings  has  surely  flashed  upon  her  con¬ 
science  the  mightiness  of  her  loss — the  aw¬ 
fulness  of  her  sin.  He  has  died  blessing 
her — he  was  too  liumblc,  loved  too  well  to 
speak  of  forgirencss ;  but  when  will  she  for¬ 
give  herself }  Verily,  good  Pirkheimer, 
sonne  fear,  some  pity  for  her  were  not  amiss. 
Were  there  no  extenuating  circumstances 
to  ijualify  the  stern  judgment  thou  hast  re¬ 
corded  against  her 

No  doubt  the  worthy  Albert  found  many 
such.  Many  there  must  have  been,  other¬ 
wise  he  would  have  snapped  the  bonds  that 
fettered  him  to  the  gnawing,  hourly  disqui¬ 
etude  of  his  home.  Albert  was  no  weak¬ 
ling — no  “  tame  snake,”  cowed  into  sub¬ 
mission  from  mere  feebleness  of  character. 
Fear  it  could  not  be  which  kept  him  in  her 
thraldom.  Was  it  not,  then,  love  ^  Love 
is  not  to  be  gauged  by  one  uniform  stand¬ 
ard.  It  has  many  degrees,  from  thaf  of 
perfect  sympathy  down  to  the  affcctiou  of 
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habit.  But  in  no  form  is  it  more  beautiful, 
than  where  it  reveals  itself  in  forbearance, 
and  hopefulness,  in  watchful  thoughtfulness 
and  devotion,  towards  weakness,  capri¬ 
ciousness,  insipidity,  selfishness,  and  pride. 
She  was  his  wife,  and  in  that  word  there  is, 
to  a  man  of  Albert’s  affectionate  and  pious 
nature,  a  depth  of  sanctity  inexhaustible. 
He  will  hope  all,  believe  all — and  still  trust 
that  heaven  will  one  day  turn  her  heart, 
and  the  golden  dream  of  his  youth  be  ful¬ 
filled. 

Influenced  by  some  such  considerations 
as  these,  we  presume  Schefer  has  composed 
the  exquisite  little  volume  before  us.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  an  account  of  Albert  Durer’s 
Married  Life,  written  by  himself,  and  com¬ 
municated  by  his  friend  Pirkhcimer,  and  in 
it  the  artist  seeks  to  secure  for  his  wife  that 
gentler  judgment  from  the  world,  which 
he  showed  to  her  throughout  his  own  life. 
His  task  was  a  hard  one,  and  the  utmost  he 
will  secure,  and  that  only  from  the  thought¬ 
ful,  is  forbearance  from  judgment,  in  respect 
of  the  perplexities  which  warped  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  her  affections  from  the  first,  and 
the  radical  unfitness  of  the  alliance.  To 
most  readers  she  will  appear  only  a  beauti¬ 
ful  vixen,  without  brains,  or  even  heart. 
Albert’s  Very  extenuations  heap  coals  of 
fire  upon  her  head.  They  are  a  terrible 
foil  to  the  proud,  selfish  spirit  of  his  Agnes. 
The  narrative  commences  thus  : — 

“At  Whit  Sunday  of  the  "year  1490,  Albert  set 
out  on  his  travels  for  the  study  of  the  fine  arts;  at 
Whit  Sunday  of  the  year  149  4,  he  heard  again  the 
stroke  of  the  Nurnberg  clock. 

“  The  joy  of  meeting  is  well  worth  the  pain  of 
separating.  The  father  had  bought  his  son  a 
house,  had  given  him  his  own  Susanna,  a  poor 
adopted  child, as  housekeeper;  had  provided  the 
rooms  thriftily  with  household  furniture.  Con¬ 
tentment  and  happiness,  industry  and  art,  these  he 
brought  with  him  ;  and  now  was  he  in  very  deed 
to  become  a  painter  in  the  city  of  the  Twelve  Hills. 

“  His  father  look  him,  dressed  in  his  best,  first 
of  all  to  the  house  of  his  god-father,  Anton  Ko- 
burger,  who  took  great  delight  in  him  ;  afterwards 
to  all  the  member'*  of  that  hotly  of  which  his  father 
was  also  one.  From  the  house  of  Master  Michael 
Wohlgemuth,  the  painter,  engraver,  and  woottcut- 
ter,  with  whom  Albert  for  three  years,  beginning 
at  the  year  1486,  had  diligently  and  painfully 
studied,  because  he  had  had  much  to  endure  from 
his  fellow-workmen,  they  crossed  the  street  to  the 
house  of  the  lively  harp-player  and  singer,  Hanns 
Frei,  who  was  also  an  optician.  Ilut  among  the 
.most  bewitching  works  in  the  heavenly  workshop 
of  the  heathen  god,  Sephastus,  could  no  such  liv¬ 
ing  miracle  have  stood,  as  was  now  to  be  seen  in 
the  house  of  Hanns  Frei,  in  the  person  of  his 


daughter,  Agnes,  a  young  Nurnberg  maiden  of  fif¬ 
teen,  who  was  playing  on  the  harp. 

“‘Is  it  possible  that  Nurnberg  contains  such 
a  beautiful  maiden  ?’  said  he  to  himself.” 

Albert  is  deeply  impressed  with  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  girl’s  beauty,  which  surpasses 
all  that  he  had  left  behind  him  in  Italy  : — 

“  ‘  He  shall  paint  thee,  dear  Agnes,’  said  Albert’s 
father.  She  raised  her  eyes  and  looked  gloomily 
at  me. 

“  ‘  Now,  daughter,  do  not  look  quite  so  angry 
about  the  matter ;  there  will  be  time  enough  for 
that  in  Master  Albert’s  dwelling.’ 

“  ‘  For  painting,  or  for  looking  angry  ?’  said 
Agnes  to  him,  quickly  changing  color  from  the 
most  glowing  red  to  snow-white  paleness.  She 
looked  meanwhile  somewhat  smilingly  at  the 
young  Albert,  and  at  the  same  time  gently  shook 
her  head,  as  if  warning  him  not  to  believe  what 
her  father  had  said,  for  that  was  quite  another 
matter,  and  must  take  place  and  unfold  itself  in 
quite  a  different  manner.  The  father  was  blowing 
the  rose  open  violently ;  but  genial  warmth  and 
dew  alone  could  unfold  it  by  degrees,  and  cause  it 
to  open  its  heart  and  give  forth  its  perfume,  so  that 
it  might  not  fade  away  before  morning,  leaving 
no  perfume  behind. 

“  ‘  Thou  shalt  have  two  hundred  florins  for  thy 
portion,  my  daughter,’  said  Father  Frei,  smiling; 

‘  and  now  join  hands.  We  have  betrothed  you 
already  in  our  own  minds;  let  it  be  done  now 
also  in  reality,  in  order  that  we  may  see  you  ratify 
what  w’e,  from  old  friendship  and  before  God, 
have  purposed.” 

“  Albert  could  not  think  of  saying  no  to  such 
a  beautiful  creature  as  Agnes,  nor  yet  could  Ag¬ 
nes  to  him.  She  should  have  given  him  her 
hand,  but  stood  still  like  an  immoveable  work  of 
Sephastus,  grave  bashfulness  depicted  in  her  no¬ 
bly-formed  countenance.  Her  father  made  a  sign 
to  her :  w’ithout  moving,  she  allowed  the  youth  of 
twenty. three  to  take  her  hand;  but  she  pressed 
his  so  suddenly  and  so  vehemently,  that  he  started, 
and  ga/ed  into  the  eyes  of  the  inexplicable  child. 
She  sighed  ;  her  youthful  bosom  stood  upheaved 
from  suppressed  breathing ;  tears  streamed  from 
her  dark  eyelids ;  she  disengaged  herself  and  hast¬ 
ened  away.” 

On  the  suggestion  of  her  father,  Albert 
follows  Agne.s,  to  place  upon  her  finger  the 
ring  of  betrothal : — 

“  Agnes  was  reclining  in  an  arbor,  her  head 
resting  on  the  bosom  of  her  sister,  who  looked  at 
him  and  smiled  thoughtfully,  but  at  the  same  time 
as  one  who  was  much  ofiendtd.  Agnes  did  not 
rise ;  but  she  raised  her  eyes  to  her  bridegroom, 
and  they  rested  full  upon  him,  and  she  seemed 
desirous  of  keeping  his  look  firmly  fixed  on  her¬ 
self  ;  for  beside  the  sisters  sat  another  beautiful 
maiden,  called  Clara,  who  was  the  sister  of  Wilibald 
Pirkheimer,  as  Albert  learned  forthwith.  When, 
however,  Agnes  saw  how  he  gazed  at  the  maiden. 
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and,  as  an  artist,  dwelt  on  her  fair  countenance 
and  delicate  form,  she  drew  in  her  rin*;  finger. 
But  when  Clara  took  hold  of  her  little  hand,  Agnes 
seemed  to  have  no  longer  power  to  withhold  it,  and 
Clara  placed  the  ring  gravely  on  her  friend’s 
hand.  Then  they  all  three  rose  and  walked  away, 
Agnes  in  the  middle.  Meanwhile  Albert  looked  on 
the  ground,  then  glanced  after  them  ;  then  looked 
down  ajjain,  and  remained  so  standing,  with  closed 
eyes,  and  full  of  contending  emotions.” 

He  is  found  by  his  father,  who  silences 
his  misgivings  by  appeals  to  his  own  expe¬ 
rience,  which  like  all  such  arguments  from 
the  particular  to  the  universal,  are  apt  to 
lead  to  most  erroneous  conclusions.  Albert 
is  however  silenced,  if  not  convinced : — 

“  His  father’s  will  became  his  will,  and  he 
hoped  that  it  would  also  become  his  happiness.  For 
his  Agnes  was  beautiful — only  he  knew  not  how 
he  had  acquired  the  treasure,  since  angels  are  no 
longer  to  be  seen  on  earth.  It  had  come  to  him  so 
suddenly — but  so  much  the  more  precious ;  and 
his  heart,  softened  by  the  contemplation  of  beauty 
in  Italy,  wound  itself  round  the  divine  form  of 
Agnes,  who  had  been  sent  to  him  as  it  were  from 
heaven,  by  the  hand  of  his  father.  But  the  beau¬ 
tiful  maiden,  who  appeared  to  be  favorable  to¬ 
wards  him,  yet  felt  injured  in  womanly  dignity, 
hurt  in  the  purity  of  her  love,  because  she  had 
been  constrained  to  yield  him  her  hand  before 
giving  him  an  answ’er  or  a  smile,  and  was  angry 
with  him,  that  she  had  so  received  such  a  gift, 
and  was  aogry  with  herself,  that  her  heart  never¬ 
theless  allured  her  towards  the  amiable  youth. 
Love  desires  freedom,  and  even  the  appearance  of 
constraint  causes  unhappiness — debases,  the  nobler 
the  heart  is. 

“  Agnes’  period  of  betrothal  lasted  only  seven 
weeks.  The  decision  of  the  parents  that  she  was 
to  be  Albert’s,  un.settled  the  whole  calm  course  of 
her  life;  And  now  there  could  never  more  be  any 
bright  beginning,  foundation,  or  progress  in  love. 
Right  is  no  law  for  love  ;  it  even  offends  a  delicate 
mind.  Therefore  he  never  spoke  of  his  relation 
to  her,  and  when  she  in  the  Jeviiy  of  youth, 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  all,  then  she  opened  her 
whole  soul  to  him,  and  he  read  deeply-concealed 
affection,  yea,  even  struggling  love,  in  her  eyes, 
which  only  the  more  suddenly  and  treacherously 
broke  forth,  and  drew  her  nearer  and  nearer  to 
him,  even  into  his  arms,  till  lip  clung  to  lip  ;  then 
she  tore  herself  away  from  him,  and  was  for 
whole  days  only  the  more  grave  and  silent.” 

The  insidious  demon  of  pride  was  bu.sy 
in  that  little  wayward  heart  of  hers.  Al¬ 
bert’s  troubles,  as  might  be  expected,  fol¬ 
low  close  upon  his  bridal.  F'or  all  natures 
like  his — imaginative,  aspiring,  and  sensi¬ 
tive — there  can,  of  course,  be  no  happiness 
in  a  union,  where  there  is  not  the  fullest 
imaginative  sympathy.  Corresponding 
powers  there  need  not  be — nay,  they  are 
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better  away — but  the  higher  nature  must 
be  understood^  reverenced^  and  appreciated. 
How  was  it  with  Albert  ?  His  married  life 
has  begun : — 

“  And  the  question  arises,  whether  even  the  most 
loving  maiden  can  thoroughly  understand  him. 
She  has  a  life-time  in  which  to  study  him — as  he 
has  also  to  study  himself  and  life.  All  other  men 
are  conceivable  and  penetrable  in  their  bearing, 
and  in  their  mind ;  the  artist  is  a  flower  which 
blooms  from  one  development  into  another,  as 
long  as  he  lives,  and  if  he  shut  up  his  blooming 
heart,  then  he  is  dead.  And  his  works  are  the 
stamina  of  the  flower  evolved  into  seed,  which  the 
wind  sows  over  the  earth,  and  bloweth  where  it 
listeth.  Therefore,  to  be  the  wife  of  such  an  one, 
patience  is  needed,  and  nothing  can  nurse  the 
plant,  but  the  heavenly  patience  of  a  faithful  fos¬ 
tering  hand. 

“  The  beautiful  Agnes  had  entered,  as  it  were, 
into  a  new  -sphere — a  magic  sphere  for  her. 
There  was  scarcely  anything  she  understood.^  or 
as  to  which  she  could  take  an  interest  in  her  hus¬ 
band,  otherwise  than  as  a  gentle,  careful  wife. 
And  yet  she  wished  to  do  so ;  for  in  her  conceal¬ 
ed  love  for  her  husband,  nothing  was  indifferent  to 
her,  which  moved  his  soul,  or  filled  his  heart. 
And  many  things,  so  much  that  was  enigmatical 
to  her,  appeared  to  move  his  soul,  and  to  fill  his 
heart !  And  she  alone  thought  to  fill  that  heart ! 
While  he  appeared  to  know,  and  silently  to  wor¬ 
ship,  a  still  deeper  and  more  holy  power  than  her 
and  her  love,  yea,  the  godly,  the  immortal  and 
mysterious.  ...  As  a  wife,  all  she  cared 
about  was  his  love — of  that  alone  she  wished  to 
be  certain. 

“  She  concluded,  therefore,  the  honeymoon  in 
this  wise,  that  one  night  she  fell  sick.  The  mas- 
I  ter  was  greatly  alarmed.  She  longed  for  some 
groundsel  tea.  But  nothing  was  to  be  found,  no 
frying-pan,  no  chips,  no  coals;  everything  seemed 
to  have  vanished.  Susanna  appeared.  And  now 
sat  the  good  master,  and  held  the  little  pot,  with 
water,  over  the  flame  of  the  lamp  to  boil,  till  it 
became  too  hot  for  his  fingers — and  then  Susanna 
held  it  by  the  handle  till  it  was  too  hot  for  her 
again  ;  and  willingly'  the  master  took  it  in  his 
turn.  Thus  they  both  sat,  talking  in  an  undertone, 
and  looking  at  each  other  with  anxious  faces,  until 
it  boiled.  When,  however,  Susanna  was  gone, 
and  he  carried  the  bitter  beverage  to  his  dear, 
beautiful  Agnes,  there  she  lay  under  the  coverlet. 
She  flung  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  said,  ‘  1 
only  \vished  to  see  whether  thou  really  carest  for 
me !  Now  drink  thine  own  groundsel,  to  cure  thy 
fright!  ’  And  he  drank,  while  she  blew  upon  his 
smarting  fingers,  kissing,  meanwhile,  the  points  of 
them. 

“  Ah  !  the  sceptic  !  That  was  certainly  a  very 
mischievous  deed  !  unimportant,  it  is  true,,  yea, 
lovely  to  behold,  like  a  glittering  ring  around  a 
young  bough  in  eaily  spring.  But  it  wall  become 
a  nest  full  of  caterpillars,  and  deprive  the  tree  of 
it.s  adornment  just  at  the  time  when  it  should 
bloom  most  luxuriantly.” 
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Alas,  most  true !  The  selfishness  and 
latent  pride  of  the  commonplace  nature 
that  dictated  sucli  a  test  of  her  husband’s 
affection,  was  the  sure  herald  of  after  mi¬ 
sery.  An4  now,  Albert  is  assailed  on  all 
sides.  His  Agnes  is  a  notable  housewife, 
and  he  must  be  stirring  betimes.  No  soft 
morning  repose  to  mould  and  modulate  into 
form  and  harmony  the  visions  of  his  fancy  ! 
Agnes  understands  nothing  of  an  artist’s 
dreams.  She,  indeed,  might  indulge  her¬ 
self  with  a  protracted  morning  sleep.  What 
was  laziness  in  him,  in  her  was  only  ease. 

“  However,  young  wives  like  to  sleep  long — 
and  Albert  might  think :  perhaps  there  ripens  an¬ 
other  godly  work  of  our  Heavenly  Father  in  the 
sweet  slumberer  midst  her  blissful  morning 
dreams!  So,  then  he  arose ' early,  and  thus  weis 
his  first  blessing  gone !  were  it  not  that  he  ac¬ 
quired  another  in  its  stead,  in  thus  gazing  on  his 
beautiful,  beloved  wife — in  the  innocent  arms  of 
sleep,  the  rosy  glow  of  a  holy  world  on  her 
cheek,  as  a  visible  reflection  of  the  same  |in  the 
earthly  sphere — like  a  new  morning  dawn" on  an 
ancient  godlike  statue.” 

Even  thus  early,  Agnes  becomes  jealous, 
too  ;  and  without  cause — although  Albert’s 
path  is  crossed  by  the  beautiful  Clara, 
whom  we  saw  placing  the  ring  of  betrothal 
on  his  bride’s  hand,  and  he  learns  from  her 
own  lips — while  painting  her  portrait,  on 
the  eve  of  her  retiring  to  a  convent — that 
he  has  become  the  idol  of  a  being,  who  could 
have  understood  and  made  him  happy. 
But  “  Albert  went  away  from  her  like  one 
in  a  dream  ;  and  his  pure  heart  did  not 
even  listen  to  her  guileless,  heart-rending 
words.”  Agnes,  the  spoiled  child  of  a  fond 
father,  had  never  learned  self-denial,  or 
submission.  She  could  forego  nothing  of 
her  own  will.  The  leaven  of  pride  was 
strong,  too,  within  her — without  the  coun¬ 
terpoise  of  good  sense  and  unselfishness. 
Albert’s  father  had  bought  them  a  house, 
but  he  had  not  paid  for  it.  Agnes  felt  op¬ 
pressed  in  it.  She  could  not  bring  herself 
to  look  out  of  the  windows  of  a  borrowed 
house.  She  avoided  the  streets  where  any 
of  her  husband’s  debtors  lived,  that  she 
might  not  appear  needy,  or  dunning. 
Albert  had  contracted  some  small  debts  in 
Italy,  while  on  his  studies  there,  and  letters 
asking  payment  would  occasionally  ar¬ 
rive  : —  • 

“  When  such  a  letter  came,  Agnes  was  silent 
for  days.  He,  however,  had  the  fruits  of  his 
journey  in  his  heart  and  in  his  mind — no  one  could 
rob  him  of  these ;  and  that  he  was  in  debt  for  them, 


and  yet  posses.sed  them,  appeared  to  him  quite 
wonderful ;  and  he  was  satisfied  when  he  fell  his 
power,  and  saw  the  means  how,  and  how  soon, 
and  with  what  thanks,  he  would  be  able  to  pay. 
But  if  he  reckoned  up  all  his  prospects  to  Agnes, 
she  only  cast  down  her  eyes,  or  looked  at  him 
with  doubtful  looks,  which  made  his  wlmle  heart 
tumultuous  within  him.  He  was]as  certain  of  the 
thing  as  he  was  of  his  life,  and  yk  his  own  wife 
discouraged  him  by  her  doubts !  His  mind  revolt¬ 
ed;  all  his  future  works  rose  up  within  his  bosom 
like  fiery  spirits ;  he  felt  himself  raised  by  them 
above  the  evils  of  this  life ;  he  glowed,  his  lips 
quivered,  tears  flowed  down  his  cheeks — and  Ag¬ 
nes  stole  away  from  him,  speechle.ss,  but  not  con¬ 
vinced — and,  as  he  also  plainly  saw,  not  to  be 
convinced;  she  was  quite  horror-struck,  for  she 
had  never  before ‘seen  her  gentle  husband  so  full 
of  noble  power,  so  full  of  inward,  holy  wrath. 

“  And  yet  he  was  soon  again  pacified,  softened, 
yea,  dejected;  for  he  was  not  always  well  able, 
at  that  time,  to  procure  for  his  Agnes  the  immediale 
necessaries  of  life,  in  tht  manner  she,  as  mistress 
of  the  house,  wished  !  As  for  her,  she  saw  the 
fulfilment  of  her  most  reasonable  hopes  only  so 
much  the  longer  delayed — and  he,  by  the  same 
means,  her  satisfaction  with  herself  and  with  him : 
and  thus  his  own  peace  hovered  over  him  like  a 
scared-away  lark,  no  longer  visible  among  the 
clouds — till  single  notes  of  her  song  again  pene¬ 
trated  down  to  him,  as  if  the  sun  vrere  singing  and 
speaking  to  him.” 

Labor  was  to  Albert,  as  to  all  true  art¬ 
ists,  a  joy  and  a  passion.  But  the  smallest 
part  of  an  artist’s  labor  is  the  fashioning 
into  outward  and  tangible  shape  the  visions 
of  his  teeming  brain.  Other  labor  than 
this,  however,  Agnes  knew  not,  nor  could 
comprehend.  If  the  brush  or  graver  were 
not  tinting  canvas  or  carving  steel,  then 
was  Albert  to  be  admonished  for  idleness. 
Agnes,  Agnes !  you  were  fit  only  to  keep 
the  house  of  a  mechanic,  whatever  Albert, 
in  the  generosity  of  his  affection,  may  have 
thought !  His  very  moods  of  inspiration 
— the  critical  moments  of  projection — are 
broken  in  upon  by  her  foolish,  busy,  railing 
tongue.  He  is  in  one  of  these  moods, 
transferring  to  his  tablets  with  inspired 
haste  what  has  been  revealed  to  his  brood¬ 
ing  eye 

“  Then  came  Agnes,  and  called  to  him  two  or 
three  limes,  always  louder  and  louder,  about  some 
trifle.  He  then  sprang  up,  neither  knowing  where 
he  had  been,  nor  where  he  now  was.  The  portals 
of  the  spiritual  kingdom  closed  suddenly,  and  the 
only  half  conjured  up  images  sank  back  into  night, 
and  into  spiritual  death,  and,  perhaps,  never  re¬ 
turned  to  him — ah  !  never  thus  again.  Then  he 
recognised  Agnes,  who,  angry  at  his  demeanor, 
stood  before  him,  and  scolded  him  deaf  and  blind. 
Then  his  blood  w’as  like  to  a  spring  flood :  he 
seized  the  charm-dispelling  distuiber  violently  by 
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the  arm,  and  held  her  thus  till  he  awoke.  Then 
be  said,  ashamed,  ‘Is  it  thou,  my  wife?  I  was 
not  here  just  now  !  not  with  thee  !  Forgive  me  ! 
To  vex  even  a  child  is  more  inhuman  than  to  see 
and  paint  ail  the  angels,  and  to  hear  them  and 
one*s  self  praised  is  desirable.  Thou  also  livest 
in  a  beautiful  world,  and  that  the  sun  and  moon 
shine  upon  it,  that  makes  it  none  the  worse ! 
Where  thou  art,  where  I  am,  with  soul  and  feel¬ 
ing,  yea,  with  fancy  and  her  works,  that  is  to  me 
the  true,  the  holy  world  r*  And  now  he  smiled, 
and  asked  her  mildly,  ‘  W  hat  dost  thou  want  with 
me  then,  my  child  ?’  but  his  eyes  flashed. 

“  She,  however,  believed  that  she  had  looked 
upon  a  demon,  a  conjurer  of  spirits !  She  ex¬ 
amined  the  red  mark  on  her  arm,  where  he  had 
seized  her ;  tears  gushed  from  her  eyet^ ;  she  bowed 
down  and  lamented — ‘  Ah,  I  know  it,  I  have  it  al¬ 
ways  in  my  mind — thou  wilt  certainly  one  day 
murder  me  ?  Every  time  I  go  to  bed,  I  pray  that 
I  may  not  perish  in  my  sins,  when  thou  again  art 
as  thou  art  now — when  I  am  nothing  to  thee  !’ 

**  She  spoke  in  so  soft,  so  desponding  a  tone, 
and  yet  so  resigned  to  her  fate  with  him,  that  he 
was  moved  to  tears  by  her  confused  words  and 
frightened  appearance. 

“  ‘  Oh,  thou,  my  heavenly  father !’  sighed  he, 
and  stood  with  clasped  hands;  till,  at  length,, he 
clasped  his  terrified  wife,  who  could  not  compre¬ 
hend  him — who  felt  so  patient,  and  so  completely 
in  his  power,  that  she  could  not  even  scream  or 
call  for  help,  if  he  should - ‘  Oh,  thou  hea¬ 

venly  father !’  Till,  at  length,  he  clasped  her 
in  his  arms,  and  felt  her  glowing  on  his  cheek. 
Then  he  detennined  with  himself  to  yield  to  her 
willingly  in  every  thing — to  allow  her  to  rule  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing,  and  lovingly  to  endure  all  from  her.” 

These  concessions,  of  course,  make  mat¬ 
ters  worse.  The  petty,  jealous,  suspicious 
spirit  of  his  beautiful  Agnes,  becomes  more 
prominent,  more  exacting.  A  self-seeking 
thing  she  is  in  all  matters,  even  in  those  of  | 
eating  and  drinking.  If  Albert  comes  home 
ten  minutes  too  late  for  dinner,  she  has 
dined — the  table  is  cleared,  and  he  may  get 
for  himself  what  he  can  : — 

“  He  considered  such  a  day  as  a  voluntary  fast 
day,  and  was  satiated  with  contentment.  But  if 
he  reminded  her  of  the  words  of  the  Ceremonial 
Address,  ‘  Be  ye  hospitable  !’  then  she  said,  jeer- 
ingly,  ‘  So,  thou  art  an  angel !  where  are,  then, 
thy  wings  ?  and  what  is  thy  heavenly  name !’ 
ti-  “  And  he  answered,  whilst  she  felt  his  shoulders, 

‘  I  am  only  called  Albert^  and  am  thy  dear  husband.’ 

“  *  My  dear !  How  dost  thou  know  that,  then, 
my  angel  ^  said  she.  Then  he  mildly  went  away 
from  her ;  but  she  sprang  hastily  after  him,  and 
he  remained  in  her  mute  embrace.” 

A  little  Agnes  now  appears,  to  give  to 
Albert’s  wife  “  the  radiance,  yea,  the  glory 
of  a  mother.’’  He  prizes  the  little  creature 


as  a  precious  gift  from  heaven,  and  presses 
the  mother  herself  to  his  heart  with  a  deeper 
tenderness.  “  From  this  time  forth,  he  de¬ 
termined  alw'ays  to  look  upon  her  as  the 

mother,  even  if  the  child -  He  did 

not  finish  the  thought,  but  silently  suppli¬ 
cated  heaven  to  spare  its  life.”  His  ex¬ 
cessive  solicitude  for  the  child  annoys  Ag¬ 
nes  ;  and,  because  of  this,  and  other  un¬ 
worthy  reasons,  she  does  not  care  so  much 
for  it.  Neglected  by  its  capricious  mother, 
the  sickly,  sad-tempered  child,  clings  the 
more  closely  to  her  father  : — 

“  She  stood  near  him  when  he  painted  or  carved ; 
he  played  with  her,  and  neglected  art  often  as 
willingly,  that  he  mi^ht  learn  something  from  life 
instead.  She  held  him  fast  in  her  little  arms,  till 
she  fell  asleep ;  and  even  then,  he  remained  yet  a 
while  by  her,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  few,  the 
blessed  hours,  in  which  a  father  still  possessed  a 
child.  How  thoughtful,  and  yet  how  thoughtless, 
he  looked  on,  when  she  washed  out  his  pencil  in 
pure  water,  or  brought  colors  to  him . 

“  Albert  certainly  spoiled  the  little  Agnes,  who 
stood  so  much  in  need  of  his  care.  But  he  hail  the 
heart  ,  and  the  confiding  tender  nature  of  an  artist, 
and  he  resolved  that  these  should  overflow  towards 
his  little  daughter  for  the  short  time  she  had  to  live. 
As  he  highly  respected  every  human  being,  and 
from  true  reverence  took  off  his  bonnet  to  all  and 
held  it  in  his  hand,  so  was  a  child  also  to  him  an 
angel,  and  his  child,  his  good  angel,  whom  he  had 
been  permitted  to  entertain,  and  felt  so  blessed  as 
to  be  permitted  to  do  so.  And  so  he  must  paint 
for  her  God  the  Father,  the  angels,  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful  meek  apostle,  John.  He  gave  her  milk  or 
hoftey  to  nourish  the  flowers,  or  a  drop  of  wine  to 
prolong  the  lives  of  those  that  were  fading  away ; 
or  he  gave  her  the  finest  flowers,  even  that  she 
might  press  them  into  the  hands  of  the  infant 
Chri-st;  and  when  they  fell,  she  wept  that  it  would 
not  take  them.  Her  mother  called  all  that  folly, 
or  a  wasting  of  the  gifts  of  God.  Then  when 
winter  had  arrived,  and  the  birds  came  thronging 
to  the  windows,  hungry  and  covered  with  snow, 
he  persuaded  the  child,  who  was  now  nearly  three 
years  old,  that  they  came  to  greet  her  from  old 
Father  Winter,  with  an  icicle  instead  of  a  beard, 
and  remained  now  to  see  her ;  anil  that  they  were 
glad  when  she  was  neat  and  prettily  dressed.  Then 
the  father  could  work  ;  for  she  sat  at  the  window 
for  hours,  nicely  dressed  in  her  mother’s  golden 
hood,  in  order  that  the  sparrows  might  rejoice  over 
her.  Or  when  he  described  to  her  the  distresses  of 
the  poor  birds,  and  how  cold  they  were,  then  she 
sewed  a  little  warm  coat  for  the  snow-king,  which 
indeed  was  never  finished,  for  the  silk  thread  had 
no  knot,  and  always  came  through.  When  she 
found  in  the  street,  one  day,  a  frozen  yellow  ham¬ 
mer,  with  a  bright  golden  ciest,  she  wept,  thinking 
that  the  snow-kiiig  had  been  frozen,  and  that  she 
was  the  cause  of  his  death,  because  she  had  not 
made  his  winter  clothing.  But  her  father  showed 
her  another  that  was  flying  joyfully,  and  then  she 
laughed  loud  with  delight,  and  was  not  angry  that 
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he  had 'so  terrified  her.  Whatever  he  gave,  he* 
paid  of  it,  God  sent  it  to  her;  God  blows  away  the 
clouds  ;  God  paints  early  in  the  morning  the  flow¬ 
ers  on  the  panes  of  glass.  And  do  we,  grown 
children,  understand  belter  or  more  devoutly  ?  In 
short,  an  artist  who  does  not  marry,  and  has  not 
children,  or  has  not  had  them,  has  never  been  in 
the  world,  never  yet  in  the  beauteous,  tender  world, 
which  he  must  experience,  even  if  it  should  cost 
him  thousands  of  tears.”  j 

I 

With  the  delicate  and  just  instinct  of  a 
child,  the  little  Agnes  soon  perceives  how 
unhappy  her  father  is  in  his  home,  how 
little  he  is  valued.  Albert  learns  this  from 
her  own  little  lips ;  he  sees  it  also  in  her 
soft  blue  eyes ;  but  he  sees  it  meekly  and 
silently.  One  dayj  Albert’s  wife  breaks' 
out  in  invectives  on  him  in  the  child’s  pre-  i 
sence:—  | 

“  Whereupon  he  sat  down,  and  closed  his  eyes ;  ^ 
but  tears  may  have  secretly  gushed  forth  from 
under  his  eyelids.  Then  the  child  sighed,  pressed 
him  and  kissed  him,  but  said  at  the  same  time  to 
her  mother  in  childish  anger — “Thou  wilt  one 
day  bring  down  my  father  to  the  grave.  Then 
thou  wilt  repent  it-^verybody  says  so.” 

Albert  chastises  the  child,  but  in  doing 
so,  inadvertently  strikes  her  a  severe  blow 
on  the  stomach  : — 

“  He  was  horror-struck,  he  staggered  away, 
threw  himself  upon  his  bed  and  wept — wept  quite 
inconsolably.  But  (he  child  came  after  him,  stood 
for  a  long  time  in  .silence,  then  seized  his  hand, 
and  besought  him  thus:  ‘My  father,  do  not  be, 
angry  ;  I  shall  soon  be  well  again.  My  mother  j 
says  thou  hast  done  right.  Come,  let  me  pray 
and  go  to  bed ;  I  have  only  waited  for  thee.  Now 
the  little  sand-man  comes  to  close  my  eyes. 
Come,  take  me  to  thee ;  I  will  certainly  for  the 
future  remain  silent  as  thou  dost.  Hearest  thou  ? 
Art  thou  asleep,  dear  father  ?  ’  ” 

i 

The  child  continued  sick  from  that  day.  j 
Christmas  Eve,  her  birthday,  comes  round. 
Albert  has  himself  purchased  for  her  a 
little  golden  hood  and  white  frock,  which 
is  hung  up  in  the  midst  of  the  Christmas- 
tree.  The  tree  is  lighted  up  : — 

“  But  the  joy  of  the  child  was  extinguished ; 
she  lifted  up  the  golden  hood  and  the  white  frock, 
but  scarcely  smiled,  and  hid  herself  on  her  father. 
The  angel  at  the  top  of  the  Christmas-tree  took 
fire — it  blazed  up :  and  the  child  admired  in  her 
little  hand  the  ashes  of  the  angel  and  the  remnant 
of  tinsel  from  the  wings. 

“  During  the  night  the  child  suddenly  sat  up¬ 
right.  Her  father  talked  with  her  for  a  long 
time.  I'hen  she  appeared  to  fall  into  a  slumber, 
but  called  again,  and  said  to  him — ‘  Dear  father — 
father,  do  not  be  angry.’ 


“  ‘  Wherefore  should  I  be  angry,  my  child 
“  *  Ah,  thou  wilt  certainly  be  very  angry.* 

“  ‘  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  what  it  is  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  But  promise  me  first.’ 

“  ‘  Here,  thou  hast  my  hands.  Why,  then,  am 
I  not  to  be  angry  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Ah,  father,  because  I  am  dying.  But  weep 
not — weep  not  loo  much.  My  mother  says  thou 
needest  thine  eyes.  I  would  willingly — ah,  how 
wdllingly — remain  with  thee,  but  I  am  dying.’ 

“  ‘  Dear  child,  thou  must  not  die.  The  suffer¬ 
ings  would  be  mine  alone  !  ’ 

“  ‘  Then  weep  not  thus :  thou  hast  already  made 
me  so  sorry — ah,  so  sorry.  Now,  I  can  no  longer 
bear  it.  Therefore,  weep  not  Knowest  thou, 
that  when  thou  used  to  sit  and  paint,  and  look  so 
devout,  then  the  beautiful  disciple  whom  thou 
didst  paint  for  me,  stood  always  at  thy  side ;  1 
saw  him  plainly. 

“  ‘  Now,  I  promi.se  thee,  I  will  not  weep,*  said 
Albert,  ‘  thou  good  little  soul.  Go  hence  and 
bespeak  a  habitation  for  me  in  our  father’s  house, 

I  for  thee  and  for  me.’ 

I  “  Albert  now  tried  to  smile,  and  to  appear  com¬ 
posed  again.  Then  Agnes  exclaimed — ‘  Behold, 
there  stands  the  apostle  again ;  he  beckons  me. 
Shall  1  go  away  from  thee  ?  Oh,  father.’ 

“  With  strange  curiosity  Albert  looked  shudder- 
;  ing  around.  Of  course  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen.  But  whilst  he  looked  with  tearful  eyes  into 
the  dusky  room,  only  for  the  purpose  of  averting 
his  looks,  the  lovely  child  had  slumbered  away. 

“The  father  laid  all  the  child’s  little  playthings 
into  the  coffin  with  her,  that  he  and  her  mother 
might  never  more  be  reminded  of  her  by  them — 
the  little  gods,  the  angels,  the  little  lamb,  the  little 
coat  for  the  snow -king,  and  the  little  golden  pots 
and  plates.  Over  the  whole,  moss  and  rose-leaves. 
Thereon  w’as  she  now  bedd^.  ?Thus  she  lay,  her 
countenance  white  and  pure,  for  the  mark,  the 
purple  cross,  had  disappeared  with  the  blood  from 
her  cheeks.  And  now  for  the  first  time  she  had 
on  the  white  frock,  and  the  golden  hood  encircled 
her  little  head,  but  not  so  close  as  to  prevent  a  lock 
of  her  hair  escaping  from  beneath. 

“  Her  father  then  sat  down  in  front  of  her,  and 
painted  his  child  in  her  coffin.  But  the  sight 
overpowered  him ;  he  could  not  bear  it  for  wretch¬ 
edness.  The  evening  twilight  was  come ;  he  laid 
himself  on  his  couch. 

“  Agnes  now  entered  timidly,  with  a  light  in 
her  hand ;  she  gazed  around  her,  advanced,  and 
looked  if  Albert  was  asleep.  Having  concluded 
;  that  he  was  so  she  went  in  front  of  the  child, 
beheld  with  a  pallid  countenance  the  pure  cheek, 

;  and  bending  down,  the  poor  soul  continued  weep¬ 
ing  for  a  long  lime  over  the  child,  trying  at  the 
same  time  to  encircle  her  with  her  arm.  8he  held 
the  light  to  the  little  golden  hood,  took  it  off,  cut 
off  some  of  the  beautiful  soft  hair,  concealed  it  in 
her  bosom,  placed  the  little  hood  again  on  the 
head  over  which  she  had  just  been  weeping, 
i  sprinkled  the  little  angel  with  holy  water,  knelt  at 
I  her  feet,  and  prayed,  then  stole  away  silently  as 
I  she  had  come,  and  disappeared  like  a  spirit. 

“  What  must  have  been  his  thoughts !  ” 

1  Alas  !  alas ! — not  even  affliction  such  aa 
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this  could  soften  the  stubborn  pride  of  this 
foolish  Agnes.  To  have  broken  down  all 
that  separated  their  hearts,  she  must  have 
confessed  her  faults — and  such  a  confession 
a  nature  like  hers  never  makes.  Albert 
has  nothing  now  to  cling  to  but  his  art. 
It  is  child,  mistress,  all  to  him.  But  where 
is  he  to  find  peace  :  To  him,  love  is  a  ne¬ 
cessity,  and  it  is  denied  him.  How  this 
aching  want  tells  upon  him,  is  seen  by  the 
eyes  of  her  who  should  have  been  his  wife 
— Clara,  now  a  nun — and  who  passes  once 
more  across  the  picture  thus.  Albert  is 
sent  for  to  the  convent  to  paint  her  por¬ 
trait  : — 

“  She  was  unveiled,  patiently  awaiting  him, 
and  greeted  him  softly  with  a  smile,  and  a  delicate 
blush— for  virgin  m^esty  why  she  was  there — 
was  only  perceptible  because  she  looked  so  very 
pale.  .When  she  saw,  however,  how  years’ had 
gnawed  on  him — and  a  woman  sees  at  a  glance, 
as  the  gardener  sees  by  the  fruit  how  the  tree  is 
flourishing,  the  fruit  of  his  past  life — yea  the  ^ul 
of  the  man  in  his  countenance — then  her  features 
assumed  the  sadness  which  he  needed  for  the 
scene.  A  difficult  picture  !  But  his  soul  held  the 
colors.  He  thought  not — if  this  sweet  form— if 
this  gentle  Clara  were  thy  Agnes !  Ah,  no  !  he 
scarcely  thought— if  thy  Agnes  were  like  her! 
For  his  father’s  will  was  sacred  to  him,  and  sacred 
her  he  loved  ;  for  it  was  because  he  loved,  that  he 
now  suffered  !  And  because  .she  would  not  love 
him  that  she  suffered  !  ” 

How  Albert  grows  famous — the  guest  of 
emperors,  the  feasted  of  burgomasters — 
how  he  waxeth  abundant  in  wealth,  pays 
for  his  house,  clears  his  old  Italian  debts, 
enables  Agnes  to  indulge  her  vanities  to 
her  heart’s  content,  and  so  makes  her  ht^ppy 
for  a  time — how,  notwithstanding,  she  ever¬ 
more  finds  new  modes  of  perplexing  and 
goading  him — is  still  apologized  for,  still 
forgiven,  till  the  good  master  at  last  dies 
tranquilly  away,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty- 
seven,  reconciled  to  the  world,  and  thank¬ 
ing  God  for  the  good  which  had  come  to 
him,  out  of  all  his  miseries,  we  trust  the 
reader  will  go  to  the  book  itself  to  learn. 
Imperfect  as  our  extracts  have  been,  they 
can  hardly  fail,  we  think,  to  attract  the 
thoughtful  reader  to  the  original  source. 
A  fiction  so  full  of  exquisite  pictures,  so 
redolent  of  the  purest  spirit  of  Christianity, 
so  instructive  in  the  priceless  wisdom  “  to 
bear  and  forbear,”  it  will  be  hard  to  find  in 
so  small  a  compass.  It  is,  indeed,  infi¬ 
nite  riches  in  little  room” — riches  of  fancy, 
riches  of  thought,  and,  above  all,  riches  of 
a  high  and  gentle  heart — a  book  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  shelf.  We  had  marked  many  passages 
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for  extract,  but  having  already  exceeded 
our  limits,  we  must  conclude  (first  thank¬ 
ing  the  accomplished  lady  who  has  trans¬ 
ferred  the  work  to  such  pure  and  vigorous 
English)  with  a  passage,  which  should  be 
written  in  characters  of  gold  upon  every 
young  heart : — 

“  To  know  how  to  live  requires  perpetual 
genius — for  life  i.s  the  highest  of  all  arts.  Only 
no  one  believes  this,  because  he  fancies  he  knows 
how  to  Jive,  as  every  one  fancies  he  knows  how 
to  love,  when  he  looks  deep  into  the  eyes  of 
a  beautiful  maiden.  Alas!  love  also  is  an  art; 
but  it  consists  not  in  raptures  and  enthusiasm  ;  it 
is  not  to  wander  in  the  moonlight,  to  listen  to  the 
song  of  the  nightingale,  to  kneel  before  the  beloved, 
to  languish  and  pine  for  her  kiss]  Xo;  this  is 
the  art  of  love:  to  preserve  its  fire,  its  divine 
treasure ;  to  carry  about  its  riches  through  life  as 
if  in  pure  gold  ;  to  spend  it  for  him  alone,  to  whom 
the  heart  is  devoted ;  to  he  always  ready  to  sympa¬ 
thize,  to  smile,  to  weep,  to  assist,  to  counsel,  to 
encourage,  to  alleviate;  in  short,  to  live  with  the 
beloved  as  he  lives,  and  lhu.s,  by  virtue  of  an  in¬ 
dwelling  heavenly  power,  to  preserve  invariably 
a  heavenward  direclion.  And  this  art  is  the  high¬ 
est,  tenderest  love.  He  who  possesses  it,  know’s 
what  love  is.  The  greater  part  of  men  can  sacri- 
fice  hours,  and  days,  and  wealth  ;  but  to  bear  and 
to  suffer  patiently  for 'years;  never  to  consider 
one’s  own  life  and  well-being;  to  pine  awav 
gradually  ;  to  suffer  death  in  the  heart,  and  yet  to 
hasten  to  the  arms  of  the  beloved  as  soon  as  they 

are  again  opened  to  us,  and  then  to  be  happy _ 

yea,  blest,  as  if  nothing  had  been  amiss,  as  if  no 
time  had  elapsed  between  that  moment  and  the 
first  embrace — all  this  love  can  do.” 

And  unless  it  can  do  this,  say  we,  then 
is  it  surely  not  love. 


Geological  Discovery.— A  letter  from  SL  Pe- 
tersburgh  in  the  Journal  iks  Debais  announces  the 
discovery,  not  far  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Niko- 
laiefska,’in  the  government  of  Tobolski,  in  Siberia, 
of  a  rich  mine  of  stones  in  the  midst  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  for  the  w'ashing  of  auriferous  sands.  These 
stones  present  a  perfect  re-semblance  to  diamonds, 
except  that  they  are  a  trifle  less  heavy  and  less  hard’ 
although  harder  than  granite.  Specimens  of  the’ 
stones  have  been  deposited  in  the  Imperial  Maseum 
of  Natural  History  at  St.  Petersburgh,— and  Rus¬ 
sian  mineralogists  propose  to  call  them  diamanioide. 
— Athenaum. 

We  regret  to  see,  by  a  letter  to  Col.  Sherburne  of 
the  United  States,  that  the  great  apostle  of  the  tem¬ 
perance  movement.  Father  Mathew,  is  yet  a  martyr 
pecuniarily  to  the  cause.  In  this  matter  he  com¬ 
municates  the  distressing  fact  that  not  a  shilling  of 
the  pension  (300/.  a-year)  granted  to  him  by  Go- 
verriment  can  be  appropriated  to  his  own  use  •  it 
having  been  assigned  to  pay  a  premium  of  insur¬ 
ance  on  his  life  for  6,000/.,— the  amount  of  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  a  debt  which  he  had  contracted  in  his  zeal 
to  promote  the  temperance  principle. — Jb. 
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From  Reutley 

MEMOIRS  AND  ANECDOTES  OF 

To  those  who  rule  themselves  on  the  Epi¬ 
curean  principle  of  “  After  us^  the  Deluge 
it  is  of  small  consequence  whether  or  not 
some  Gold  Key  or  Gold  Stick,  some  Lord 
President,  or  honorable  Clerk  of  the  Privy 
Council  be  taking  notes  of  our  own  time 
for  the  edification  of  Gowers,  and  Percys, 
and  Howards  still  unborn.  It  may  possi¬ 
bly  be  merely  a  touch  of  the  bilious  humor 
of  the  quadruped  who  declared  that  the 
“  grapes  were  sour,”  which  induces  our 
fancy  that  the  present  days  are  less  favor¬ 
able  to  this  species  of  composition  than 
those  when  a  Suffolk  was  succeeded  by  a 
Walmoden,  or  when  a  Walpole  had  ah 
Ossory  to  write  to.  Such,  however,  is  in 
some  measure  our  creed.  Public  affairs, 
we  firmly  believe,  are  managed  with  more 
integrity  and  openness  than  formerly :  pri¬ 
vate  scandal  has  grown  a  vulgar  thing,  been 

brought  into  discredit  by  the - ,  and  the 

- ,  and  the  - ,  also  by  the  floggings 

and  the  legal  proceedings  which  have  wast¬ 
ed  to  naught  the  sarcasm  of  their  editors. 
Mr.  Rowland  Hill  has  bidden  the  letter 
shrink  into  the  note.  The  Railway  King 
and  “  his  faction  ”  have  destroyed  the  re¬ 
moteness  and  provincial  air  of  the  country- 
house.  The  electrical  telegraph  shoots 
news  “  as  rapid  as  an  echo,”  from  court  to 
court,  till  political  intelligence  is  diffused 
throughout  Europe  sympathetically,  as  if  a 
Michael  Scott  ordained  it. 

“  — ^ — when  in  Salamanca’s  cave,” 

Him  listed  his  ma^ic  wand  to  wave, 

The  bells  would  ring  in  Notre  Dame. 

All  these  characteristics  and  inventions 
are  so  many  possible  dissuasions  to  the 
writer  of  memoirs.  Matter,  can  never  be 
wanting,  but  it  may  be  otherwise  discussed 
and  disposed  of  than  in  “  sealed  boxes” 
which  are  not  to  be  opened  for  a  century. 
At  least  such  flattering  unction  “  that  their 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Second, 
from  his  Accession  to  the  Death  of  Queen  Caro¬ 
line.  By  John  Lord  Hervey.  *^dited,  from  the 
original  manuscript  at  Ick worth,  by  the  Right  Hon. 
John  W ilson  Croker,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  2  vols.  Mur¬ 
ray. 

Letters  addressed  to  the  Countess  of  Ossory,  from 
the  year  1767  to  1797.  By  Horace  Walpole,  Lord 
Orford.  Now  printed  from  original  MSS.  Eklited, 
with  Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon.  R.  Venion  Smith, 
M.P.  2  vols.  Bentley. 
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children  will  fare  worse  than  themselvea” 
may  be  laid  to  their  souls,  by  those  whose 
curiosity  with  retjard  to  their  contempora¬ 
ries  must  needs  die  unsatisfied.  It  has  also 
the  valuable  effect  of  heightening  the  zest 
with  which  we  fall  upon  records  of  the  past 
century,  over  which  the  two  works  here 
coupled  range  widely. 

Yet  never  did  books  less  deserve  to  be 
classed  among  the  library  of  dead  letters 
than  these  meditations  of  Hervey  (not 
among  the  tombs,  but  in  drawing-rooms 
and  , royal  closets)  than  th^se  epistles  of 
Horace  addressed  to  no  LteliuSj  (still  less 
to  a  Lcelia ;  “  the  Chudleigh,”  his  favorite 
antipathy,  monopolizing  that  name),  but  to 
the  graceful,  fashionable,  kindly  Anna, 
Countess  of  Ossory.  The  coincidences  they 
illustrate  between  the  last  century  and  this, 
are  many  and  curious  the  vivacity  of  their 
writers  is  a  spirit,  the  aroma  of  which  no 
bottling  up  “  in  an  ancient  bin  ”  can  trans¬ 
mute  into  dullness.  Progressives  and  Re¬ 
trospectives  (to  use  the  class  jargon  of  the 
day)  must  alike  rejoice  in  the  disinterment 
of  chronicles  so  full  of  persons  and  por¬ 
traits, — of  warnings  and  corroborations. 
They  also  possess  a  special  charm  for  the 
literary  student  and  artificer,  to  linger  on 
which  for  a  moment  is  not  superfluous. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  Memoirs 
and  Letters,  without  feeling  the  charm  of 
their  style,  by  contrast.  “  The  genteel  ” 
in  writing  has  of  late  been  too  largely 
laughed  at;  “the  unwashed”  (to  avail 
ourselves  of  Voltaire’s  “  dirty  linen  ”  simile 
applied  by  him  to  the  king  of  Prussia’s 
MSS.)  has  been  too  blindly  mistaken  for 
sense,  nature,  and  manhood  in  authorship. 
The  coarse  words  and  indelicate  anecdotes 
which  speck  the  pages  of  the  dainty  Lord 
Hervey  and  (more  sparingly)  the  letters  of 
the  still  finer  Wit  of  Strawberry  Hill,  must 
not  be  cited  in  contradiction  of  'our  asser¬ 
tion.  They  belonged  to  a  period  when 
chaste  and  virtuous  ladies  (as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  recorded)  could  sit  with  pleasure 
to  hear  the  shameless  novels  of  Aphra  Behn 
read  aloud  to  a  society  less  nice  in  its  re¬ 
serves  and  concealments  than  ours.  These 
admissions  and  commissions  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  old  art  of  writing.  We 
should  be  the  last  of  critics  to  defend  them. 
Too  thankfully  would  we  see  this  revived. 
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The  dislocated,  ill-balanced,  fragmentary 
fashion  of  talk,  which  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton 
has  so  pungently  satirized  in  his  “  England 
and  the  English  ”  has  been  too  largely  al¬ 
lowed  “  to  obtain  ”  among  our  fashionable 
authors  ;  nor  only  among  those  who  aspire 
to  ephemeral  success,  but  also  among  those 
who  think,  teach,  legislate.  Are  wc  not 
justified,  indeed,  in  recommending  Lord 
Hervey’s  elegance  and  purity  of  English 
when  we  find  accomplished  historians  and 
profound  philosophers  unable  to  content 
themselves,  save  they  can  give  their  chroni¬ 
cles  and  reasonings  the  dye  of  transla¬ 
tions,^ — compounding  strange  words  after 
the  fashion  of  one  foreign  humorist,  mysti¬ 
fying  simple  thoughts  according  to  the 
cloudy  canons  of  another?-  In  such  a  time 
of  cosmopolitan  license,  mistake,  careless¬ 
ness,  or  affectation,  the  easy,  polished,  epi¬ 
grammatic  English  of  these  Gentlemen  of 
the  last  century  becomes  doubly  welcome. 
They  knew  how  to  drive  their  meaning  home 
•without  needless  circuits : — how  to  report 
a  good  story  without  being  thrown  into 
spasms  of  diversion  at  their  own  drollery. 
Above  all,  they  knew  when  to  stop.  They 
impress  by  the  charm  of  being  readable :  a 
charm,  sad  to  say,  increasingly  rare  of  oc¬ 
currence  in  contemporary  literature,  and 
for  which  we  at  least  shall  never  cease  to 
sigh,  till  we  fall  irretrievably  and  for  ever, 
under  the  republican  reign  of  Bad  Gram¬ 
mar  ! 

Nor  had  the  Herveys  and  the  Walpoles 
the  monopoly.  A  like  virtue  pervades  the 
belles  lettres  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  ‘  Pope’s  prose  periods  were  not  like 
his  willows,  dishevelled  and  hanging  down 
“  something  poetical.”  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley’s  letters  are  charming  in  the  ease  and 
brilliancy  of  their  manner.  The  sophisti¬ 
cations  of  Chesterfield  were  more  naturally 
delivered  than  we  dare  deliver  our  truths 
now-a-days.  Lady  Hervey’s  communica¬ 
tions  to  Mr.  Morris  have  the  “  grace  of 
propriety”  which,  as  Horace  Walpole  as- 
Bures  us,  never  forsook  the  writer  to  her 
dying  day.  Selwyn,  though  one  might 
have  thought  he  had  left  himself  no  spirits, 
shows  in  his  correspondence  the  same  gen¬ 
tlemanly  vivacity  and  explicitness  as  point¬ 
ed  his  bon  mots.  Nay,  to  take  an  extreme 
and  neglected  instance,  let  us  turn  to  the 
correspondence  of  two  ladies  of  quality, 
one  common-place,  the  other  pedantic, — 
we  mean  the  letters  of  the  Ladies  Hert¬ 
ford  and  Pomfret,  including  the  Italian 
tour  of  the  latter^ — and  we  shall  find  them 


better  written  than  many  a  subsequent  book 
of  travels  by  a  professed  litterateur.  In 
fact,  the  good  English  of  this  quality  was 
the  rule,  not  the  exception,  until  Johnson 
changed  the  fashion  of  style.  But  we  must 
not  be  seduced  into  a  lecture  on  taste  when 
our  design  was  merely  to  illustrate  a  coin¬ 
cidence  between  the  two  writers  before  us ; — 
and  to  prove  that  the  family  resemblance, 
which  is  so  remarkable  in  these  memoirs 
and  letters,  may  be  ascribable,  not  to  blood 
relationship  on  the  part  of  tbeir  authors, 
(as  gossips  have  asserted,  with  what  au¬ 
thority  it  were  fruitless  here  to  enquire), 
so  much  as  to  the  general  influences  of  their 
times. 

Opening  Lord  Hervey’s  book,  we  can 
merely  touch  upon  one  or  two  points  calcu¬ 
lated  to  interest  the  general  reader,  apart 
from  the  political  gossip  which  they  contain. 
The  name  of  Mr.  Croker,  as  editor  of  the 
Ickworth  manuscript,  is  a  guarantee  for  care 
and  diligence,  if  not  for  that  absence  of  pre¬ 
judice  which  is,  also,  so  desirable  a  quality 
in  all  cases  of  literary  superintendence.  But 
the  Memoirs,  by  what  is  omitted,  as  well  as 
by  what  is  given,  speak  for  themselves. 
I'hey  are  “  full  as  an  egg”  of  character.  The 
King,  himself,  pining  for  Hanoverian  plea¬ 
sures,  till  one  wonders  how  he  would  conde¬ 
scend  to  “  rule  the  adjacent  islands  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,”  (as  the  simple  parson 
of  the  Hebrides  was  used  to  call  them), 
— the  Queen,  who  checked  Lady  Suffolk, 
her  liusband’s  mistress,  and  was  checked  by 
Lady  Sundon, — who  governed  the  King, 
and  was  governed  by  the  King’s  gros  horn- 
wic,  his  coarse  man  of  business,  the  redoubt¬ 
able  Sir  Robert  VV^alpole, — the  Prince  of 
'Wales,  with  his  headstrong  and  heinous 
impertinences  (all  traces  of  his  personal 
quarrel  with  Lord  Hervey  having  been  care¬ 
fully  removed  from  the  manuscript, — if,  in¬ 
deed,  they  were  ever  allowed  a  record 
there),  are  all  living  and  breathing  por¬ 
traits.  Then  the  Excise  riots,  the  West¬ 
minster  and  Edinburg  mobs,  and  the  long 
and  elaborate  tissue  of  home  and  foreign, 
parliamentary  and  household  intrigues  are 
described  with  all  the  vivacity  and  minute¬ 
ness  of  personal  experience,  if  not  with  all 
the  judicial  calmness  and  reserve  of  truth. 
Not  merely  historical  research  proves,  but 
instinct  also  secures  to  them,  a  larger  share 
of  credibility  than  belongs  to  the  efforts  of 
many  a  more  pompous  historian.  And, 
though  it  may  be  all  very  well  for  the  scho¬ 
lar  in  the  closet  to  talk  of  personal  influ¬ 
ences  warping  the  sympathies  and  powers 
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of  observation ;  and,  though  the  politics 
and  philosophy  which  are  studied  by  state 
adherents, 

“Up stairs,  down  stairs, 

And  in  my  lady's  chamber,” 

are  open  to — nay,  demand — the  minutest 
scrutiny  ere  they  are  to  be  admitted  among 
a  country’s  valuable  muniments  and  records; 
they  have  still  one  advantage,  that  of  op¬ 
portunity  enjoyed  by  their  writers,  which 
the  falsehood  of  Belial's  self,  did  he  hold 
the  pen,  could  not  utterly  neutralize,  nor 
the  most  active  spirit  of  Revenge,  did  it 
point  the  attack,  render  valueless. 

If,  again,  we  give  ourselves  up  to  these 
Memoirs,  as  a  mere  hook  to  read,  without 
demanding  that  the  writer  shall  have  “  kiss¬ 
ed  the  Book”  betwixt  chapter  and  chapter, 
where  shall  we  find  novel  so  full  of  charac¬ 
ter,  or  serious  comedy  richer  in  situation, 
or  picture  more  complete  in  color  or  more 
exquisite  in  finish  }  Perhaps  the  world  has 
never  been  favored  with  a  drearier  picture 
of  court  life  than  the  one  with  which  Lord 
Hervey  presents  us.  The  ”  Maintenon 
Letters”  sufficiently  showed  us  what  lay  be¬ 
neath  the  “  glitter  of  the  gold”  of  Versail¬ 
les,  undef  the  empire  of  him  who  played 
the  King  better  than  most  monarchs.  The 
Burney  diary,  in  even  the  portions  selected 
for  publication,  told  us  enough  of  the  dis¬ 
mal  monotony  which  lies  like  a  spell  on  the 
palace, — enough  of  the  tendency  towards 
distortion  which  the  best  affections  of  na¬ 
ture  must  encounter  when  power  and  party- 
spirit  come  between  parent  and  child. 
But  this  record  of  Lord  Hervey’s  is  unpa¬ 
ragoned.  What  a  picture  do  we  derive  from 
it  of  that  striking  and  stately  woman,  Queen 
Caroline  ! — what  a  story  of  a  life  of  secret 
misery  and  outward  show, — of  wearing,  in¬ 
cessant  intrigues,  to  be  counteracted  by 
measures  no  less  wary  and  ceaseless  ! — what 
an  exhibition  of  violent  passions  trained 
into  a  degrading  submissiveness,  which 
could  almost  mistake  itself  for  extinction  ! 
— what  a  revelation  of  a  strong  will  mov¬ 
ing  puppet-like  at  others’  pleasure !  What 
family  groups  are  revealed,  of  a  son  without 
duty, — of  daughters  at  variance, — of  a  hus¬ 
band,  whose  infidelities  the  wife  must  needs 
encourage  !  And  consider  the  frame  work 
of  all  this !  The  age,  in  general,  was  one 
of  anxiety,  unsettlement,  and  expectation. 
There  were  plotting  Papists  in  corners,  who 
might  at  any  moment  turn  up  in  the  heart 
of  London,  following  a  Stuart  on  his  bold 
way  to  St.  James’s.  There  were  the  ’pren¬ 


tices  of  the  City,  impudently  disaffected  and 
disrespectful ;  by  no  means  satisfied  to  hear 
in  silence  of  money  voted  to  old  favorites, 
or  given  secretly  to  new  Hanoverian  mis¬ 
tresses  : — there  were  a  race  of  eager,  rapa¬ 
cious  intriguers  and  suppliants,  who  choked 
t*very  avenue  to  every  public  office,  and 
threw  an  ugly,  warping  spirit  of  party  and 
self-intere.st  into  the  best  devised  and  most 
liberally  executed  measures.  Yet  we  see 
no  one,  after  reading  the  records  of  the 
time,  as  written  by  half  a  hundred  pens, 
whom  “affairs”  and  casualties  must  have 
ground  with  so  heavy  a  weight,  as  the  first 
Lady  in  England  ! 

With  regard  to  the  cruel  hardships  of  the 
Court  Servitor,  we  are,  generally  speaking, 
less  compassionate.  Every  now  and  then 
we  come  upon  some  genuine  example  of  love 
and  loyalty, — of  implicit  faith  urging  its 
possessor  to  implicit  duty,  which  makes  the 
heart  ache  when  we  read  of  the  amount  and 
manner  of  its  repayment ;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  we  believe,  that  those  who  have  made 
anti-chambering  the  pursuit  of  their  lives, 
do  not  suffer  from  it,  that  they  must  have 
parted  from  their  independence  at  so  early 
a  period  as  to  move  glibly  through  service, 
unaware  of  their  mutilation.  Iniall  their 
memoirs  and  confessions  will  be  found  a 
touch  of  gratulation  and  conscious  import¬ 
ance  (even  when  grievances  are  in  question) 
which  calls  to  mind  the  ton'i  of  the  upper 
servant  in  Crabbe’s  inimitable  “  Delay  has 
danger,” 

“  He  saw  my  Lord,  and  Lady  Jane  was  there, 

And  said  to  Johnson,  ‘  Johnson  lake  a  chair, — 
True,  we  are  servants  in  a  certain  way, 

But  in  the  higher  places  so  are  they ; 

We  are  obey’d  in  ours,  and  they  in  theirs  obey.* 

So,  Johnson  bow’d,  for  that  was  right  and  fit. 

And  had  no  scruple  with  the  Earl  to  sit.” 

Nor  is  even  Lord  Hervey  exempt  from 
this  (shall  we  call  it  .^)  obsequiousness,  all 
high  bred  as  he  is.  To  be  in  council  with 
the  Queen’s  griefs  (discreditable  to  woman¬ 
hood  though  some  of  them  were),  to  bring 
her  the  earliest  intelligence, — to  manage  her 
by  hints  of  his  own  originating,  repeated 
as  the  rumors  and  opinions  of  “the  town,” 
— to  make  conversation  for  her  when  she 
was  distrait,  to  find  mirth  for  her  when 
coarser  comedy  tired, — and  all  this  while  to 
be  laid  under  the  “  soft  impeachment”  of 
having  kindled  a  deep  and  tender  passion 
in  the  breast  of  one  of  the  Queen’s  daugh¬ 
ters,  her  own  namesake, — never  seems  to 
have  been  felt  as  a  hardship,  or  burden,  or 
waste  of  life,  and  power,  and  intelligence. 
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All  this  seems  to  us  a  position  at  best  ra¬ 
ther  pitiful  for  a  man  of  “  parts,”  accom¬ 
plishments,  and  high  station :  the  husband 

of — 

“  Youth’s  youngest  daughter,  sweet  Lepel,” 

and  the  friend,  or  the  foe,  of  some  of  the 
finest  spirits  of  our  Augustan  age.  In  one 
page,  it  is  true.  Lord  Hervey  apologizes  for 
the  triviality  of  the  incidents  he  chronicles  ; 
but  that  is,  as  it  were,  behind  his  fan,  in 
order  that,  the  apology  once  made,  he  may 
be  at  liberty  to  discharge  a  fresh  volley  of 
“  strokes”  against  his  most  Gracious  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  tenderness  and  brutality  “  towards 
his  never-wearied  and  much  enduring  wife,” 
— or,  to  blacken  with  his  blackest  distilla¬ 
tion  of  gall  the  unfilial  and  unfeeling  be¬ 
havior  of  the  heir-apparent, — or,  to  laugh 
at  that  great  girl,  the  Princess  Royal,  whose 
approaching  marriage  with  a  Prince  Hunch¬ 
back — Him  of  Orange — could  not  so  absorb 
her  but  that  she  had  “  time,  and  time 
enough”  to  concern  herself  about  Handel 
“  her  music-master,”  and  the  opera,  as  the 
matters  of  consequence  closest  to  her  heart. 

So  much  for  the  “  History  of  the  Court 
of  George  the  Second,  by  the  Queen’s  old 
Courtier.”  The  “  Times  of  Geroge  the 
Third  ^  by  Nobody's  Courtier,’  ’  is  not  the 
worst  secondary  title  which  could  be  afiixed 
to  the  delightful  book  here  coupled  with 
my  Lord  Hervey’s.  Let  us  not  whisper  : 
that  there  are  now-a-days  on  more  fascinat¬ 
ing  Lady  Ossorys,  for  whom  a  correspondent 
might  chronicle  “  the  Lind  fever  or  the 
humors  of  the  National  Convention  hard 
by  Fitzroy  Square,  or  other  topics  of  the 
moment.  But,  on  turning  to  this  treasury 
of  bright  things,  we  must  feel  that  if  even 
we  have  among  us  memoir-inditing  lords  or 
“  Cynosures”  innumerable  to  whom  gentle¬ 
men  of  taste  could  pay  suit  and  jservice,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  a  letter-writing  Horace  ! 

The  present  collection  contains  some  of 
Walpole’s  gayest  letters,  thrown  oflf  with 
the  utmost  ease,  confidence,  and  certainty 
of  sympathy,  and  in  his  highest  strain  of 
courtesy.  “  Lady  Ossory,”  says  Mr.  Ver¬ 
non  Smith,  in  his  preface,  “  was  said  to  have 
been  gifted  with  high  endowments  of  mind 
and  person ;  high-spirited  and  noble  in  her 
ways  of  thinking,  and  generous  in  her  dis¬ 
position.  She  was  a  beautiful  woman, — 
her  mental  faculties  superior ;  she  possessed 
a  lively  imagination,  quick  discernment, 
ready  wit,  great  vivacity,  both  in  conversa¬ 
tion  and  writing.  In  her  last  illness,  which 
was  long  and  painful,  she  evinced  the  great¬ 


est  fortitude,  strength  of  mind,  tenderness, 
resignation,  and  patience.”  Add  to  this, 
what  we  have  gathered  from  former  “  Wal- 
poliana,” — a  certain  airiness, — a  willing¬ 
ness  to  play  at  dissipation  perpetually, 
often  to  be  remarked  among  those  endowed 
with  high  animal  spirits  (totally  distinct 
from  the  serious  pursuit  of  pleasure  as  often 
to  be  observed  among  the  phlegmatic),  and 
it  will  be  easily  understood  how  precious 
the  gay  Duchess  of  Grafton  of  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole’s  loo-days  became,  in  their  maturer 
life,  as  a  recipient  of  his  anecdotes,  specu¬ 
lations,  and  reminiscences.  The  old,  con- 
fidental,  philandering  tone  could  be  main- 
tainod  between  a  pair  of  friends  so  equal  in 
rank  and  in  pursuit,  without  any  “  incon¬ 
venience  to  any  Lord  Castlecomer.”  In  a 
case  where  there  was  no  very  serious  inter¬ 
ests  or  tie  to  introduce  restraint  or-  passion 
into  the  correspondence,  who  could  appre¬ 
ciate  Mrs.  Hobart’s  oldest  cotillon  step  as 
intimately  as  “  our  Lady”  of  Ossory,  who 
could  understand  so  thoroughly  as  herself 
the  absurdity  of  Lady  Mary  Cope’s  newest 
and  most  desperate  effort  to  display  herself 
advantageously  in  the  eyes  of  Royalty.^ — 
who  so  perfectly  enter  into  the  “  fairyism” 
which  was  the  true  tone  (as  its  master  once 
described  it)  of  Strawberry  Hill } — who  so 
exquisitely  relish  George  Selwyn’s  “  dismal 
stories”  or  smart  sayings  about  Mrs.  St. 
Jack  ?  Then,  though  Lady  Ossory  was 
toq  highly  bred  to  be  herself  6/Me,  she  seems 
to  have  loved  to  learn,  in  a  sort  of  lady-like 
way,  what  “  the  Town”  thought  of  the 
great  new  play  or  the  sweet  new  poem. 
Thus,  too,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  letters 
addressed  to  her,  she  seems  to  have  lasted 
of  politics,  like  Lady  Grace,  “  soberly,” — 
but  with  a  discernment  of  flavors  totally 
different  from  the  hearsay  patriotism  or 
parrot-like  republicanism  of  one  unable  to 
choose  or  to  judge  for  herself, — who  echoes 
“  the  gentlemen.”  To  such  a  lady  the 
newest  French  fashion,  the  newest  Twicken¬ 
ham  robbery,  the  newest  court  rumor,  were 
alike  welcome.  That  she  prized  her  cor¬ 
respondent’s  letters  highly  is  evident  from 
the  last  of  the  series,  written  only  six  weeks 
before  his  death,  in  which  he  declares'  that 
she  distresses  him  “  infinitely  by  showing 
my  idle  notes,  which  I  cannot  conceive  can 
amuse  anybody.”  And  we  repeat  that  the 
above  sympathies  and  congenial  tastes  give 
a  charm  and  a  fulness  to  these  letters,  which 
justifies  us  in  ranking  them  below  no  former 
collection  in  the  variety  of  their  topics  or 
the  sparkle  of  their  style.  We  are  warned, 
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too,  that  they  are  the  last  series,  by  Wal¬ 
pole,  which  is  likely  to  be  laid  before  the 
public. 

We  commend  Lord  Hervey’s  Memoirs 
for  the  four  or  five  very  striking^  pieces  of 
character  they  contain, — rich  and  elaborate 
gallery  pictures,  the  size  of  life,  which  seems 
to  speak  from  their  frames.  Here  are  some 
four  or  five  score,  at  least,  of  yet  brighter  i 
portraitures ;  not,  however,  of  such  august 
personages  as  Kings  and  Queens,  and  done 
enamel-size.  “  Cabinet  gems”  they  might 
bo  called,  had'  not  the  orators  of  the  order 
of  the  Hammer  made  the  praise  somewhat 
vulgar.  In  particular,  we  do  not  remember, 
in  any  former  letters,  so  many  vivid  sketches 
of  famous  women  as  the  virtuoso  of  Straw¬ 
berry  Hill  forwarded  to  his  “  sovereign,” 
as  he  loved  to  call  the  Lady  of  Ampthill. 
Like  other  devout  courtiers,  he  seems  to 
have  had  no  objection  to  show  her,  besides 
their  roses  and  lilies,  the  flaws  and  specks 
which  their  charms  possessed.  We  will 
take  two  of  the  portraits  at  random  : —  .. 

**  1  received  a  little  Italian  note  from  Mrs.  Cos¬ 
way  this  morning,  to  tell  me  that,  as  I  had  last 
week  rnet  at  her  house  an  old  acquaintance  without 
knowing  her,  1  might  meet  her  again  this  evening 
en  connoisSance  di  causst  as  Mdlle.  La  Chevaliere 
Deon,  who,  as  Mrs.  Cosway  told  me,  had  taken 
it  ill  that  I  had  not  reconnoitred  her,  and  said  she 
must  b<‘  strangely  altered, — the  devil  is  in  it  if  she 
is  not! — but,  alack!  1  have  found  her  altered 
again.  Adieu  to  the  abbalial  dignity  that  I  had 
fancied  I  discovered  ;  I  now  found  her  loud,  noisy, 
and  vulgar:  in  truth,  1  believe  she  had  dined  a 
little  en  dragon.  The  night  was  hot ;  she  had  no 
mufi  or  gloves,  and  her  hands  and  arms  seem  not 
to  have  participated  of  the  change  of  sexes,  but 
are  fitter  to  carry  a  chair  than  a  fan.  I  am  com¬ 
forted,  too,  about  her  accent.  I  asked  Monsieur 
Barthelemy,  the  French  secretary,  who  w’as  pre¬ 
sent,  whether  it  was  Parisian  or  good  French.  He 
assured  me,  so  far  from  it,  that  the  first  time  he  met 
her,  he  had  been  surprised  at  its  being  so  bad,  and 
that  her  accent  is  strong  Burgundian.  You  ask 
me,  madam,  why  she  is  here  .*  She  says,  pottr  ses 
petites  affaires.  I  take  for  granted  for  the  same 
reason  that  Francis  was  here  two  years  before  he 
was  kown. 

'*  Nor  was  this  ail  my  entertainment  this  even¬ 
ing.  As  Mdlle.  Common  of  Two’s  reserve  is  a 
little  subsided,  there  were  other  persons  present,  as 
three  foreign  ministers,  besides  Barthelemy,  Lord 
Carmarthen,  Wilkes,  and  his  daughter,  and  the 
chief  of  the  Moravians.  I  could  not  help  thinking 
how  posterity  would  wish  to  have  been  in  my  sit¬ 
uation,  at  once  with  three  such  historic  personages 
as  Leon,  Wilkes,  and  Oghinski,  who  had  so  great 
a  share  in  the  revolutioo  of  Poland,  and  was  king 
of  it  for  four-and-twenty  hours.  He  is  a  noble 
figure,  very  like  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  in 
the  face,  but  stouter  and  better  proportioned. 


“  I  remember,  many  years  ago,  making  the  same 
kind  of  reflection.  I  was  standing  at  my  window 
after  dinner,  in  summer,  in  Arlington  Street,  and 
saw  Patty  Blount  (after  Pope’s  death)  with  nothing 
remaining  of  her  immortal  charms  but  her  blue 
eyes,  trudging  on  foot,  with  her  petticoats  pinned 
up,  for  it  rained,  to  visit  Blameless  Bethel,  who 
was  sick  at  the  end  of  the  street.” 

”  Miss  Hannah  More,  I  see  has  advertised  her 
‘  Bas  Bleu,*  which  I  think  you  will  like.  I  don’t 
know  what  her  ‘  Florio’  is.  Mrs.  Frail  Piozzi’s 
first  volume  of  *  Jobnsoniana*  is  in  the  press,  and 
will  be  published  in  February.” — Vol.  ii.  pp. 
253-4-5. 

V\Tiat  an  assemblage  of  notables  to  be 
packed  away  in  a  single  Tetter !  the  Londoner 
may  well  cry  ;  with  a  complaint  against  our 
degenerate  days  as  producing  nothing  one 
half  so  edifying  or  special.  Let  us  be  just, 
however.  We  imagine  that  Lady  Cork’s 
rooms,  to  the  last,  would  have  displayed 
menageries  as  choice  and  curious  to  any 
painter  with  the  true  Lanrfsccr-touch.  Do 
those  who  mourn  over  the  brave  days  of 
Lions  as  utterly  gone,  forget  that  our  sa¬ 
loons  have  in.  our  own  times  enjoyed  visits 
from  such  wondrous  persons  as  a  Countess 
Vespucci  and  a  Princess  of  Babylon  (how  far 
difierent  from  De  Grammont’s  I) — that  we 
have  had  Nina  Lassaves  smuggled  about 
from  one  great  mansion  in  May  Fair  to 
another — Bush  Children  served  up  au  natu- 
rel  at  aristocratic  Belgravian  luncheons — 
mesmeric  ladies  telling  us  the  wonders  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  seven  stars,  in  the  back 
drawing-rooms  of  Harloy-street  and  Rus¬ 
sell  square  ?  not  to  speak  of  such  more 
honorable  and  legitimate  objects  of  curiosi¬ 
ty  and  enthusiasm  as  a  Lady  Sale,  a  Ra¬ 
jah  Brooke,  &c.  And  who  need  mourn 
over  our  epoch  as  not  offering  marvels 
enough  for  even  the  most  blase  “  man  about 
town,” — when  we  have  lived  to  see  the 
newest  of  Napoleon  “Pretenders”  acting 
as  special  constables  on  the  pave  of  London 
on  the  day  of  a  republican  riot ; — when  the 
Archimage  whose  name  like  a  charm  for  so 
many  a  year  held  all  Europe  in  awe.  Prince 
Metternich  himself  is  here — without  one 
single  Trollope  to  trumpet  his  whereabouts 
or  thereabouts.  As  for  the  Hannah  Mores 
and  the  Mrs.  Frail  Piozzis,  can  we  not 
match — can  we  not  exceed  them  by  the 
thousand,  whether  as  regards  the  benevo¬ 
lence,  the  wit,  or  the  learning.?  But  we 
must  return  for  yet  au  instant  to  the  Straw¬ 
berry  storehouse.  Even  within  the  compass 
of  a  very  few  pages,  including  those  whence 
our  extract  is  drawn,  the  amount  of  stores 
and  stories  is  distracting.  We  dare  not 
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meddle  with  Mrs.  Bernard,  “the  hen 
quaker,”  and  her  cows  so  much  coveted  by 
her  gracious  and  somewhat  covetous  Majes¬ 
ty,  Queen  Charlotte, — neither  wilh  young 
Madame  de  Choiseul,  “  who  longed  for  a 
parrot  which  should  be  a  miracle  of  elo¬ 
quence,” — neither  with  “  our  Madame  de 
Maintenon,”  Mrs.  Delaney, .  whose  estab¬ 
lishment  at  Windsor  by  royal  command,  is 
bitten  in  with  a  very  strong  wash  of  aqua¬ 
fortis.  But  here  is  a  sketch  of  a  wandering 
educatrixy  who,  like  many  other  enterprising 
and  eccentric  persons,  seems  to  have  proved 
far  tamer  and  more  like  other  people,  when 
met  face  to  face,  than  could  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  : 

*•  I  will  read  no  more  of  Rousseau,”  (cries  Wal¬ 
pole,  indulging  in  one  of  those  bursts  of  petulance 
and  prejudice,  which  are  so  doubly  amusing  in  one 
80  versatile,  so  liberal,  and  so  fa:  in  advance  of 
his  time),  “  his  confessions  disgusted  me  beyond 
any  book  1  ever  opene !.  His  hen,  the  schoolmis¬ 
tress  Madame  de  Genlis,  the  newspapers  say,  is 
arrived  in  London.  I  nauseate  her  too :  the  eggs 
of  education  that  both  he  and  she  laid  could  not  be 
hatched  till  the  chickens  would  be  ready  to  die  of 
old  age.” 

Ere  half  a  dozen  pages  are  turned,  we  find 
something  like  a  change  of  note.  We  must 
be  allowed,  too,  to  transcribe  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  letter,  for  the  sake  of  its 
sprightliness,  though  irrelevant  to  the  viva¬ 
cious  French  lioness. 

July  23d,  1785. 

“  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  the  war  of  bad 
seasons,  which  has  lasted  eight  months,  has  affected 
your  ladyship  too.  I  never  knew  so  much  illness; 
but  as  our  natural  season,  rain,  is  returned,  1  hope 
you  will  recover  from  your  complaints.  English 
consumptions  are  attiituted  to  our  insular  damps, 
but  I  question  whether  justly.  The  air  of  the  sea 
is  an  elixir,  not  a  poison  ;  and  in  the  three  sultry 
summers  which  preceded  the  three  last,  it  is  no¬ 
torious  that  our  fruits  were  uncommonly  bad,  as  if 
they  did  not  know  how  to  behave  in  hot  weather,  i 
I  hope  I  shall  not  be  contradicted  by  the  experience  , 
of  last  night.  Mrs.  Keppel  had,  or  rather  was  to 
have  had,  all  London  at  her  beautiful  villa  at  Isle- 
worth.  Her  grace  of  Devonshire  was  to  have 
been  there,  ay,  you  may  stare,  madam !  and  her 
grace  of  Bedford  too.  The  deluge  in  the  morning, 
the  debate  in  the  house  of  Commons,  qualms  in 
the  first  duchess,  and  I  don’t  know  what,  certainly 
not  qualms  in  the  second,  detained  them,  a  id  not 
a  soul  came  from  town  but  Lady  Duncannon,  Lady 
Beauchamp,  the  two  Miss  Vernons,  the  Boltons, 
the  Norths,  Lord  William  Russell,  Charles  Wynd- 
hain.  Colonel  Gardiner,  and  Mr.  Aston,  and  none 
of  these  arrived  till  ten  at  night.  Violins  were 
ready  but  could  not  play  to  no  dancers;  so  at 
eleven  the  young  people  said  it  was  a  charming 


night,  and  went  to  paddle  on  the  terrace  over  the 
river,  while  we  ancients,  to  affect  being  very  hot 
too,  sat  with  all  the  windows  in  the  bow  open, 
and  might  as  well  have  been  in  Greenland,  &c. 

You  surprise  me,  madam,  by  saying  the  news¬ 
papers  mention  my  disappointment  of  seeing 
Madame  de  Genlis.  How  can  such  arrant  trifles 
spread  ?  It  is  very  true  that  as  the  hill  would  not 
go  to  Madame  de  Genlis,  she  has  come  to 
the  hill.  Ten  days  ago  Mrs.  Cosway  sent  me  a 
note  that  Madame  desired  a  ticket  for  Strawberry 
I  Hill.  I  thought  I  could  do  no  less  than  offer  her  a 
breakfast,  and  named  yesterday  se’nnight.  Then 
came  a  message  that  she  must  go  to  Oxford,  and 
take  her  doctor’s  degree ;  and  then  another,  that  1 
should  see  her  yesterday,  when  she  did  arrive, 
with  Miss  Wilkes  and  Pamela,  whom  she  did  not 
even  present  to  me,  and  whom  she  has  eduaited  to 
be  very  like  herself  in  the  face.  I  told  her  I  could 
not  attribute  the  honor  of  her  visit  but  to  my  late 
dear  friend,  Madame  Du  Deffand.  It  rained  the 
whole  time,  and  was  as  dark  as  midnight,  so  that 
she  could  scarce  distinguish  a  picture :  but  you 
will  want  an  account  of  her,  and  not  of  what  she 
saw  or  could  not  see.  Her  person  is  agreeable, 
and  she  seems  to  have  been  pretty.  Her  conversa¬ 
tion  is  natural  and  reasonable,  not  precieuse  and 
affected,  and  searching  to  be  eloquent,  as  I  had  ex¬ 
pected.  I  asked  her  if  she  had  been  pleased  with 
Oxford,  meaning  the  buildings, — not  the  wretched 
oafs  that  inhabit  it.  She  said  she  had  had  little 
time ;  that  she  had  wished  to  learn  their  plan  of 
education,  which,  as  she  said  sensibly,  she  sup¬ 
posed  was  adapted  to  our  constitution.  I  could 
have  told  her  that  it  is  directly  repugnant  to  our 
constitution,  that  nothing  is  taught  there  but  drunk¬ 
enness  and  prerogative,  or,  in  their  language, 
church  and  king.  I  asked  if  it  is  true  that  the  new 
edition  of  Voltaire’s  works  is  prohibited.  She 
replied,  ‘  Severely,’  and  then  condemned  those 
who  write  against  religion  and  government,  which, 
wasa  little  unlucky  before  her  friend.  Miss  Wilkes. 
She  stayed  two  hours,  and  returns  to  France 
to  day  to  her  duty.'*' — Vol.  ii.  pp,  231-2-3. 

The  above  are  hut  mere  average  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  matter  and  manner  of  these 
delightful  letters :  to  talk  about  which,  with 
annotations,  comparisons,  elucidations,  &c., 
as  we  could  like,  would  furnish  us  with 
pleasant  subject  matter  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  making  the  widest  miscellany  too 
narrow  for  the  publication  of  our  gossip. 
And,  not  only  does  the  variety  of  topics 
embraced,  ranging  from  “  predestination 
to  slea  silk  ”  engage  us  ;  and  not  only  are 
the  notes  bn  the  great  events  of  the  time 
(from  which  we  have  reluctantly  refrained) 
full  of  suggestion,  because  pregnant  with 
interest,  shrewd  mother-wit,  and  widely- 
nurtured  experience ; — and  not  only  are  the 
glimpses  at  contemporary  literature  and  art 
curious  (though  these,  being  taken  through 
Claude  Lorraine  glasses  tinged  with  a 
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thousand  modish  dyes,  demand  some 
knowledge  of  the  writer,  his  sympathies, 
and  his  associates,  ere  we  can  translate 
them  into  the  natural  and  trustworthy  tes¬ 
timony), — but  the  character  of  the  man, 
too,  brightens,  deepens,  and  widens,  as  we 
read  them,  in-  conjunction  with  the  former 
series  of  letters  from  the  same  prolific 
source.  On  this  it  is  a  pleasure  to  dwell — 
nay  more,  and  a  duty. 

It  was  for  some  years  a  fashion  to  treat 
Walpole,  as  a  trifling  Macaroni,  to  accept 
the  disclaimers  he  was  somewhat  too  fond 
of  tendering  when  accused  of  sound  sense, 
learning,  genius,  or  philosophy,  as  so  many 
truths  beyond  dispute.  All  the  world 
knows  how  hard  it  is  for  the  mediocre,  the 
dull,  and  the  ill-mannered,  to  forgive  wit 
and  high-breeding ;  and  this  difiiculty,  also, 
had  its  part  in  the  popular  judgment  of 


Horace  Walpole.  Latterly,  however,  the 
mistake  has  been  gradually  rectified.  Hia 
clear  head,  his  kind  heart,  his  gay  spirits, 
his  amazing  memory,  have  come  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  His  works  are  no  longer  treated 
as  trifles  by  “  a  person  of  quality,”  but 
valued  as  substantial  and  classical  contri¬ 
butions  to  English  literature.  And  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  such  as  desire  to 
know  how  the  world  was  really  going  on, 
when  the  Philosophe  upset  France  and  the 
Blues  dispensed  literary  immortality  in 
England,  can  find  a  work  more  valuable  for 
the  purposes  of  study,  apart  from  its  admi- 
irable  fascination  and  entertainment,  than 
the  letters,  thoughts,  and  anecdotes  of 
Conway’s  cousin,  and  Du  Deffand’s  friend, 
and  Lady  Ossory’s  cicisbcy — the  gay,  gifted, 
graceful  architect,  antiquarian,  and  Amphi¬ 
tryon  of  Strawberry  Hill ! 


^  From  the  Englith  Review. 

EDWARD  IRVING  AND  IRVINGISM. 

1.  Substance  of  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Churches.  By  Henry  Drummond.  London, 
1847. 

2.  A  Discourse  on  the  Office  of  Apostle.  London,  1848. 

3.  The  Liturgy  and  other  Divine  Offices  of  the  Church.  No  date. 


Future  Church  historians — if  the  world 
last  long  enough — may  possibly  be  as  much 
puzzled  by  the  rival  developments  of  New¬ 
man  and  Newraan-street,  in  the  nineteenth, 
as  former  Church  historians  have  been  by  the 
rival  schisms  of  N ovatus  and  Novatian,  in  the 
third  eentury.  In  both  cases,  too,  there 
happens  to  be  innovation  in  the  name  as 
well  as  in  the  thing  ;  but  the  eredit  of  that 
pun  belongs  to  fate  :  all  we  have  to  do  with 
it  is  to  point  it  out.  Of  old  Carthage  and 
Rome,  of  late  Oxford  and  London,  have 
furnished  their  contingents  of  unsoundness 
in  the  faith  ;  and  of  late,  as  of  old,  the  si¬ 
milarity,  not  of  name  only,  but  of  error,  in 
divergent  lines  of  separation,  is  sufiiciently 
strong  to  induce  in  the  minds  of  distant  ob¬ 
servers  a  danger  of  confusion,  and  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  propriety  of  adhering  to  the  most 
t^angible  point  of  difference,  that  of  locali- 
ty,  by  distinguishing,  as  formerly  between 
African  and  Roman  Novatians,  so  now  be¬ 
tween  Oxford  and  London  Newmanites.  - 
Having  thrown  out  this  hint  for  the  bene¬ 


fit  of  the  writer  of  some  future  “  Natural 
History  of  Heresy  and  Schism,” — an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  eurious  and  instructive  book,  we 
venture  to  predict,  if  ever  it  should  be  writ¬ 
ten, — we  now  turn  into  the  straight  path  of 
our  present  duty,  by  placing  within  the  fo¬ 
cus  of  the  hydro-oxygen  mieroscope  of  truth 
the  strange  theological  infusoria^  the  best 
description  of  whose  whereabout  is, — da 
veniam.,  lector., — turning  out.,  not  of  Oxford, 
but  of  Oxford-street.  They  are,  as  is  most¬ 
ly  the  case  with  animalcules,  the  offspring 
of  troubled  waters.  It  was  during  that 
heavy  gale  of  European  politics,  which 

“  maria  omnia  codo 
miscuUf — 

at  the  period  when,  in  France,  a  mighty 
revolutionary  wave  deposited  on  the  rock 
of  power  an  ambitious  prince,  whom  ano¬ 
ther  and  mightier  wave  has  just  swept  down 
again,  and  washed  upon  the  shore  of  “  per¬ 
fidious,”  yet  ever  hospitable  Albion, — then 
it  was  that  one  of  the  most  powerful  minds 
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that  ever  descended  from  the  bleak  hills  of 
the  lawless  North,  into  the  cheery  levels  of 
the  tamer  South,  prepared,  with  the  rich 
compost  of  his  imaginative  thoughts  and 
racy  rantings,  the  mushroom-bed,  justly  de¬ 
signated  by  the  addition  of  an  ism  to  his 
atronymic.  A  veritable  son  of  Boreas  was 
e — the  wildness  and  obliquity  of  his  men¬ 
tal  vision  strangely  and  strikingly  portray¬ 
ed  in  the  cast  of  his  outer  eye  and  counte¬ 
nance  ; — a  giant  among  dwarfs,  he  stood 
among  the  men  of  his  generation — a  Her¬ 
cules  among  the  pigmiesof  his  kirk — a  man 
whom  none  that  ever  knew  him  could  forget 
— whom  none  ever  can  remember  without 
reverence  and  love,  without  a  tear  of  pity 
and  a  smile  of  ineffable  reminiscence.  In 
the  very  height  of  his  too  conscious  strength, 
one  came  upon  him  stronger  than  himself, 
and  overcame  him.  The  defeat  was  regis- 
tered  on  high,  and  the  decree  went  forth — 
“He  that  gathereth  not  with  me,  scatter- 
eth.” 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  sect  which 
seems  destined,  in  these  latter  days  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  to  fill  the  place  oc¬ 
cupied,  in  its  first  age,  after  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  by  the  Montanists.  The  parallel 
is  striking  in  more  than  one  respect,  as  the 
aequel  will  show  ;  and,  among  others,  in 
the  very  personnel  of  the  chief  actors.  Of 
the  modern  Montanus^  the  man  from  the 
northern  hills,  we  have  already  spoken  ; 
whose  snare  was,  like  that  of  his  prototype, 
“  love  of  eminence,”  whereby,  as  the  an¬ 
cient  author,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  affirms  of 
the  latter,  “  he  gave  place  to  the  devil.” 
To  say  nothing  of  the  Priscillas  and  Maxi- 
millas  which  this  modern  Mon^nism  has, 
in  common  with  the  Cataphrygian  heresy, 
no  one  that  has  taken  the  trouble  of  perus¬ 
ing  the  work  No.  1,  at  the  head  of  this  ar-j 
tide,  will  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  it  has  j 
also  found  its  Tertullian.  For  if  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  modern  Tertullian  is 
not  altogether  as  well-informed  a  man  as 
his  African  original,  it  cannot  be  denied,  on  ; 
the  other  band,  that  he  is  more  than  bis 
equal  in  saturnine  humor,  in  terseness  and 
abruptness  of  style,  in  quaintness  and  oc¬ 
casional  coarseness  of  thought,  and  in  that 
curious,  and  sometimes  frivolous  play  of 
the  imagination,  which  not  only  sees  in 
everything  a  type  and  a  sacramentumy  but 
builds  upon  the  most  fanciful  analogies  and 
interpretation^:  the  ponderous  structures  of 
a  theology,  as  deficient  in  soundness  as  it  is 
abounding  in  ingenuity.  But  above  all,  that 
which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  Tertul- 
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lian’s  Montanist  compositions,  the  sovereign 
contempt  which  he  deals  to  those  who,  in 
his  vocabulary,  rejoice  in  the  appellation  of 
Psychiesy  as  distinguished  from  those  that 
have  the  Spirit,  is  admirably  reproduced 
by  the  oracle  of  the  modern  Montanist 
sect.  “  The  knowledge  and  defence  of 
Paraclete,”  says  Tertullian,  adverting  to 
the  difference  between  himself  and  the  or¬ 
thodox  Church,  “  separated  us,  subsequent¬ 
ly,  from  the  Psychics.”*  “There  is,” 
says  Mr.  Drummond  (p.  342),  in  speaking 
of  every  denomination  of  Christians,  except 
his  own  sect,  “  an  universal  despising  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  Spirit  of  the  body 
of  Christ;”  and  this  he  accounts  (p.  341) 
one  of  the  points  on  which  “  all  Christen¬ 
dom  is  equally  infidel,”  so  that  in  this  re¬ 
spect  “  there  is  no  essential  difference  in 
error  between  Roman  and  Protestant.” 
The  principle  on  which  the  whole  work  is 
composed,  namely,  that  all  the  world  is 
wro^,  and  no  one  knows  or  understands 
it,  except  Mr.  Drummond  and  those  who 
have  the  advantage  of  his  instruction,  is 
laid  down  at  the  outset,  with  a  distinctness 
which  does  more  credit  to  the  candor  than 
to  the  modesty  of  the  writer. 

“  Whoever  speaks,  either  upon  religious  or  politi¬ 
cal  subjects,  must  espouse  the  cause  of  one  sect  or 
another,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  submit  to  be 
chaiged  with  inconsistency.  A  partisan  cannot 
afford  to  be  just  towards  a  rival  party,  without 
becoming  liable  to  an  accusation  of  treachery.  The 
Sovereign  alone^  because  he  is  above  all  political 
factions,  can  avail  himself  of  the  powers  of  all, 
for  the  purposes  to  which  each  is  severally  com¬ 
petent;  and, /or  the  same  reason^  can  the  true  Ca~ 
tholic  alone  look  upon  Romanist  and  Protestant, 
High  Church  and  Low  Church  disputants,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  real  values,  and  award  to  each  the 
merit  and  the  blame  they  deserve.” — Drummondt 
Substance  of  Lectures,  p.  1. 

,  We  will  do  Mr.  Drummond  the  justice 
to  say,  that  from  a  due  regard,  no  doubt, 
to  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  the  melan¬ 
choly  theme  of  his  discourse,  and  remem- 
I  bering  how  much  more  salutary  censure  is 
to  most  men  than  praise,  he  has  been  as 
chary  of  the  latter  as  he  is  lavish  of  the 
former.  A  cynical  discursive  humor  runs 
all  through  the  book,  which,  if  you  are 
above  getting  angry,  is  rather  entertaining 
than  otherwise.  If  we  had  met  with  the 
volume  without  its  title-page,  and  we  had 
been  asked  to  write  one  for  it,  without  know-^ 
ing  anything  about  the  authorship,  we  should 

*  Nos  postea  agnilio  Paracleti,  atque  defensio,  di&- 
junxit  a  Psychicis.  Tertull.  adv.  Prax.  c.  1. 
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undoubtedly  have  written  :  “  Mephistophe- 
les  his  Walk  through  the  Church  Militant 
and  possibly  we  might  not  have  been  far 
out.  As  it  is,  we  would  venture  to  suggest 
to  Mr.  Drummond,  that,  in  a  future  edi¬ 
tion,  the  title  should  be  altered,  as  thus : 
“  Substance  of  L#ectures  fired  off  at  the 
Churches  for  we  have  met  with  little  in 
them  that  might  serve  for  edification  to 
those  that  are  “  within,”  while  there  is 
more  than  enough  of  castigation  for  “  them 
that  are  without.”  We  have  some  respect 
for  a  preacher  who  will  take  the  bull  of  in¬ 
iquity  by  the  horns,  and  tell  a  sufficiency 
01  unpalatable  home  truths  concerning  their 
own  Church  to  his  audience  ;  but  to  descant 
upon  the  stupidity  and  the  deadness  of 
every  other  communion,  upon  an  implied 
understanding  that  those  whom  he  addresses 
have  risen  superior  to  all  these  defects  and 
shortcomings,  is  to  our  apprehension  not 
very  profitable,  though  it  is  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  system  of  sectarian  preaching.  Ne¬ 
vertheless,  let  us  not  be  ungrateful ;  fas  est 
et  ah  hoste  doceri.  Much  as  we  mislike  the 
spirit  of  Mr.  Drummond’s  book,  and  sorry 
as  we  should  be  to  rely  on  such  food  for 
our  edification,  there  are  many  things  in  his 
volume  which  are  exceedingly  true,  and 
vastly  well  put ;  and  for  all  that  we  have 
said,  we  are  ready  to  admit'  this  further 
point  of  resemblance  between  the  two  Ter- 
tullians,  him  of  Carthage  and  him  of  New- 
man-street,  that,  as  of  the  former  old  Cy¬ 
prian  used  to  say,  “  Da  magistrum^'*'*  so  the 
pages  of  the  latter  might  furnish  profitable 
“  aids  to  reflection  ”  even  to  a  bishop. 

There  is  another  point  of  view,  however, 
in  which  the  book  of  Mr.  Drummond  is 
more  instructive  than  he  himself  intended. 
When  we  had  a  large  octavo  volume  brought 
under  our  notice,  bearing  the  title,  “  Sub¬ 
stance  of  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Church¬ 
es,”  from  the  pen  of  him  who,  in  those 
“  Churches,”  occupies  the  high  position  of 
an  “  apostle,”  and  more  than  an  apostle, 
“  the  pillar  of  the  apostles,”  we  naturally 
supposed  that  it  would  contain  a  full  de¬ 
velopment,  if  not  of  their  discipline  and 
worship,  at  least  of  their  faith ;  and  with 
that  view  we  procured  and  perused  it.  But 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  the 
“  apostleship  ”  of  Newman-street  bears  wit¬ 
ness  against  itself  as  an  exceedingly  bad 
imitation  ;  and  no  mistake  could  be  more 
grievous  than  that  of  supposing,  as  we  con¬ 
fess  we  did  in  our  simplicity,  that  in  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Drummond  is  to  be  found, 
after  the  manner  of  other  “  apostolic  ” 


writings,  a  key  to  the  positive  tenets  of  his 
“  Church.”  - 

If  we  except  the  few  pages  containing  in 
twenty  articles  the  minmum  of  faith  which 
we  are  told  must  be  common  to  all  bodies 
of  Christians  “  in  union  with  the  one  Cath¬ 
olic  Church,”  with  bracketed  glosses  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  several  articles,  and  elsewhere 
an  occasional  allusion  to  certain  “  visions 
and  revelations,”  the  purport  of  which  is 
not,  however,  suflTered  to  transpire,  or  an 
allegorical  delineation  of  the  character  of 
“the  fourfold  ministry,”  of  all  which  more 
hereafter, — there  is  literally  nothing  in 
Mr.  Drummond’s  book  to  enlighten  the 
reader  as  to  the  nature  of  Irvingisra.  This 
is  the  more  surprising,  as  the  Churches  over 
which  he  presides  are,  in  his  opinion  (p.- 
70),  “places  of  refuge  provided  for  the 
faithful, — who,  like  Lot  of  old,  are  dwell¬ 
ing  in  the  mystic  Sodom” — during  the  im¬ 
pending  destruction  of  all  “the  false  sys¬ 
tems,”  that  is,  of  all  the  Churches  and 
other  Christian  communions  which  were  in 
the  world  before  the  rise  of  this  modem 
Montanism. 

“  These  Churches,”  we  read  in  another  place, 
“  are  necessarily  without  the  oil,  and  never  can 
have  it;  the  cisterns,  the  pipes,  and  the  ve.ssels 
are  all  equally  empty,  lliose  churches  which 
hold  the  true  hope,  are  still  no  better  than  unwise 
virgins,  and  must  speedily  go  to  them  who  have  the 
oil  to  sell,  or  share  their  predicted  fate.  Now  is 
the  time  of  the  end,  when  all  these  sayings  of  our 
Lord  are  ful tilled  ;  now  is  the  time  for  the  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  the  parable  of  the  fig-tree, — a 
good  tree,  with  healthy  leaves,  and  in  otherwise 
vigorous  health,  perhaps  unusually  productive  of 
wood  and  leaves,  but  lacking  the  peculiar  thing 
that  was  needed  at  the  time.  In  the  last  days, 
when  Christendom  is  rent  into  a  thousand  schisms, 
can  be  seen  the  union  of  all  the  different  forms  of 
outward  Christianity,  hitherto  discordant,  and  still 
waging  u|K)n  each  other  war  to  the  knife,  uniting, 
as  in  the  eighty-third  Psalm,  as^ainst  the  single 
thing  which  God  is  doing,  as  a  climax  to  all  his 
former  works.” — Substance  of  Lectures,  pp.  108, 
109. 

The  abstract  truth  of  the  proposition  that 
such  will  be  the  aspect  of  Christendom  in 
the  last  days,  we  are,  of  course,  far  from 
denying  ;  seeing  it  is  written,  “  When  the 
Son  of  man  cometh,  shall  he  find  faith  on 
the  earth  *  }  ”  What  we  call  in  question 
is,  the  •  assumption  that  the  sect  of  which 
Mr.  Dmmmond  is  “  the  pillar,”  is  “  the 
single  thing  which  God  is  doing;”  and  al¬ 
though  we  can  discern  it  to  be  a  “  climax,” 
we  have  serious  doubts  of  its  being  “the 

*  Luke  xviii.  8. 
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climax  to  all  God’s  former  works.”  We 
look  in  vain  for  any  thing  like  evidence  that 
the  sect  in  Newman-street  is  “  the  stone 
cut  out  without  hands,”  which  shall  break 
to  pieces  every  Church  and  every  other 
Christian  communion :  as  Mr.  Drummond 
has  himself  exhibited  it,  it  is  rather  an  un¬ 
shapely  pillar  cut  out,  if  no  worse,  by  the 
hands  of  man,  and  raised  aloft  on  the  top 
of  a  heap  of  rubbish  which  he  has  raked 
together  from  all  the  Churches  and  sects  of 
Christendom.  It  is  rather  an  inauspicious 
way,  for  a  system  claiming  to  be  the  result 
of  immediate  revelation  from  heaven,  to 
endeavor  to  establish  its  credit  in  the 
world,  not  by  credentials  in  which  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  finger  of  God  may  be  clearly 
discerned,  such  as  the  true  Apostles  of 
Christ  adduced  and  appealed  to  as  the 
warrant  and  evidence  of  their  mission,  but 
by  preferring  charges,  some  true,  some  ex- 
aggerated,  some  utterly  false,  against  every 
communion,  being,  or  claiming  to  be,  the 
congregation  of  Christ’s  people,  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  thereupon  to  argue, — 
“  because  you  are  all  stale  and  unprofita¬ 
ble,  therefore  we  are  necessary ;  your  sys¬ 
tems  are  all  false  and  rotten,  therefore  ours 
is  the  true  system.”  What  other  or  fitter 
answer  is  there  to  s\jch  logic  and  theology, 
but  that  of  the  patriarch  of  old:  “No 
doubt  but  ye  are  the  people,  and  wisdom 
shall  die  with  you.  But  I  have  under¬ 
standing  as  well  as  you  ;  I  am  not  inferior  j 
to  you ;  yea,  who  knoweth  not  such  things 
as  these  ?  ” 

Among  those  who  thus  fell,  for  a  time 
at  least,  under  the  power  of  the  delusion, 
was  Mr.  Robert  Baxter,  the  author  of  two 
pamphlets  now  lying  before  us,  the  date  of 
which  carries  us  back  to  the  early  days  of 
Irvingism.  The  first  of  these,  published  in 
1833,  is  entitled,  “Narrative  of  Facts, 
characterizing  the  Supernatural  Manifesta¬ 
tions  in  members  of  Mr.  Irving’s  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  other  individuals,  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  formerly  in  the  writer  him¬ 
self.”  The  other  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Baxter, 
of  which  we  have  the  second  edition  pub¬ 
lished  in  1836,  bears  the  title,  “  Irvingism, 
in  its  Rise,  Progress,  and  present  State.” 
The  subject  of  both  is,  as  their  titles  indi¬ 
cate,  substantially  the  same  ;  but  the 
former  treats  chiefly  of  the  writer’s  own 
history  while  connected  with  the  sect ;  the 
latter  of  the  history,  generally,  of  the  sect 
itself.  A  brief  summary  of  the  contents  of 
both,  with  occasional  extracts,  will  enable 
our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the 
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nature  of  the  evidence  upon  which  our  con¬ 
clusion,  expressed  above,  is  founded,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  a  more  correct  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  sect,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  its 
recent  publications  enumerated  at  the  head 
of  this  article. 

The  utterances,  it  appears  from  Mr. 
Baxter’s  “  Irvingism,”  began  at  Port  Glas¬ 
gow  ;  their  manner  was  “  novel  and  appal¬ 
ling  ;  ”  their  matter  was  partly  in  plain 
English,  on  topics  of  prophecy  ;  partly  un¬ 
intelligible,  consisting  of  sounds  which  after 
many  fruitless  attempts  to  trace  them  in 
any  known  language,  are  now  admitted  to  be 
different  from  any  language  spoken  on  the 
earth.  The  persons  first  gifted  with  the  ut¬ 
terances  were  two  brothers  and  several  ladies, 
one  of  whom  imported  them  into  Mr.  Irving’s 
church  in  London,  which  was  at  that  time 
the  “  National  Scotch  Church  ”in  Regent- 
square.  Mr.  Irving,  who  looked  upon  his 
own  congregation,  tainted  already  by  the 
unsound  views  he  had  propounded  on 
the  peccability  of  Christ’s  nature  and  the 
perfectibility  of  man,  as  upon  a  city  on  the 
hill  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  of  sur¬ 
rounding  Christendom,  was  not  slow  in  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  utterances  of  his  visitor 
from  Port  Glasgow  as  the  fruits  of  a  miracu¬ 
lous  spiritual  gift.  After  the  female  pro¬ 
phet  from  Glasgow  had  for  some  time  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Mr.  Irving’s  congregation,  the 
infection  spread,  and  three  ladies  began  to 
“  speak  in  the  Spirit  one  of  whom,  how¬ 
ever*  after  having  been  for  months  received 
as  a  prophetess,  and  her  spiritual  gifts  fully 
recognized  by  the  other  prophets  and 
prophetesses,  acknowledged  that  she  had  on 
several  occasions  been  “  feigning  utter¬ 
ances,”  and  was  accordingly  declared  “  a 
false  prophetess.”  *  Hitherto  no  man  had 
spoken  as  yet  in  this  supernatural  utterance 
in  London ;  but  it  seems  that  “  some  mov- 
ings  towards  utterance  appeared  ”  in  a 
Mr.  Taplin,  and  two  of  the  prophetesses 
having  been  “  much  exercised  in  prayer 
that  he  might  be  made  to  speak,”  he  accor¬ 
dingly  “  did  speak  in  power  in  a  tongue  ” 
(i.  e.  the  unintelligible  utterance)  “  and  in 
English  the  former  part  of  his  utterance 
being  afterwards  “  paraphra.sed  ”  by  one  of 
the  prophetesses. 

All  this  took  place  at  “  private  prayer 
meetings;”  but  Mr.  Taplin  followed  up  his 
private  utterance  by  another  at  a  public  pray¬ 
er  meeting,  again  in  what  is  technically  tt^rm- 
ed  by  the  sect  “  a  tongue,”  and  in  English, 
in  which  language  he  ejaculated :  “The  Lord 
•  Baxter,  ^Jarrative  of  Facts,  pp.  93 — 95. 
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is  at  hand, — prepare  to  meet  Him.  The 
judgments  are  coming  —  judgments  are 
around  Him.”  The  next  step  was  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  utterances  in  the  public 
Sunday  congregation. 

It  was  at  this  time  even  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Irving  and  his  personal  friends,  that  these  utter¬ 
ances,  although  of  the  spirit  of  God,  should  not 
be  allowed  in  the  congregation  when  assembled 
for  Divine  service  on  the  Lord’s  day.  It  was 
their  judgment  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  order 
and  discipline.  Some  weeks  elapsed  after  the  ut¬ 
terances  were  permitted  in  the  public  prayer  meet¬ 
ings,  before  they  were  heard  in  the  Sunday  con¬ 
gregation.  On  Sunday,  the  16th  of  October,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  midst  of  the  Morning  Service,  Miss 
H.’**  (the  same  who  was  afterwards  pronounced 
a  false  prophetess)  **  was>  as  she  expressed  it, 
visited  with  such  a  power  of  the  Spirit,  that  unable 
to  restrain  her  utterance,  and  yet  unwilling  to 
interrupt  the  service,  she  hasten^  from  the  body 
of  the  Church  into  the  vestry,  and  there,  in  the 
hearing  of  the  congregation,  broke  forth  in  an 
utterance,  ‘  How  dare  ye  to  suppress  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  ;*  and  went  on  to  set  forth  that  these 
utterances,  being  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  ought  to 
be  permitted  in  the  congre^tion.  Miss  E.  C.,  who 
followed  her,  also  spoke  in  an  utterance,  saying 
the  Spirit  had  been  quenched  and  grieved  by  such 
prohibition,  and  warning  them  not  to  hinder  it;  for 
the  Lord’s  voice  ought  to  be  heard  in  the  Church. 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Mr.  Taplin  spoke 
in  a  tongue  in  the  congregation,  and  afterwards  in 
English,  ‘  Do  you  fly  from  the  voice  of  God,  when 
He  is  in  the  midst  of  you  ;  where  will  ye  flee  in 
the  day  of  judgment 

**  Thus  were  the  utterances  gradually  introduced 
through  Mr.  Irving’s  congregations  in  London. 
They  were  often,  in  an  extraordinary  power  of 
voice,  accompanied  by  a  most  unnatural  expression 
of  countenance.  It  was  on  one  occasion  suggested 
by  Mr.  •  •  •”  (subsequently  one  of  the  “  apostles”), 
“  soon  after  they  were  heard  in  the  Sunday  con¬ 
gregation,  that  those  who  spoke  should  endeavor 
to  restrain  its  loudness.  But  he  was  immediately 
rebuked  by  an  utterance  from  Miss  H.”  (the  false 
prophetess),  ‘  Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  have 
the  word  of  God  as  a  Are  in  your  bones  ?’  and 
going  on  to  say  it  could  not  be  restrained  ;  which 
utterance  was  immediately  confirmed  by  another 
from  Miss  E.  C.  ‘  It  is  so ;  it  is  so.*  No  further 
attempt  was  made  to  restrain  them ;  but  they  con-  j 
tinued  with  full  permission  to  exercise  their  powers 
in  the  Sunday  congregation.  These  utterances, 
from  the  peri^  of  their  full  recognition,  took  as 
might  be  expected,  the  entire  control.  Mr.  Irving, 
and  the  congregation  which  remained  with  him, 
bowed  to  them  as  the  voice  of  (Jod ;  and  under 
the  progress  of  these  utterances  the  system  of 
Irvingism  has  been  fashioned.” — Baxter^s  Irving- 
ism,  ifc.  pp.  18,  19. 

Here,  then,  at  the  very  threshold  of  this 

•  The  names  are  given  at  full  length  in  Mr.  Bax¬ 
ter’s  second  pamphlet. 


new  “  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  ”  we  have 
the  undeniable  and  remarkable  fact  that 
the  chief  agent  in  causing  these  utterances 
to  be  produced  in  the  public  congregation, 
and  in  preventing  any  restraint  from  being 
imposed  upon  them,  was  one  subsequently 
convicted  and  rejected  as  a  “  false  pro¬ 
phetess,”  upon  her  own  confession,  and  by 
the  verdict  of  her  sister-prophetesses,  who, 
“  in  power,  pronounced  that  the  whole  work 
in  her  was  of  the  fleshy  and  not  of  the  Lord*"* 
(Narrative,  p.  94)  ;  and  the  equally  re¬ 
markable  and  undeniable  fact,  that  the  ut¬ 
terances  of  those  who  to  this  day  lay  claim 
to  the  spirit  of  true  prophecy,  accorded 
with  the  utterances  of  the  “  false  prophet¬ 
ess,”  and  set  upon  them  the  seal  of  con- 
flrmation.  The  same  striking  fact  recurs 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Baxter  himself,  who  was 
for  several  months  reckoned  a  chief  prophet 
among  them,  whose  utterances  were  in  per¬ 
fect  agreement  with  those  of  the  other  pro¬ 
phets  and  prophetesses,  and  who  subse¬ 
quently  withdrew  from  the  sect,  and  une- 
quivocjJly  declared  the  whole  work  to  be  of 
Satan  ;  and  that  not  upon  being  convicted 
as  a  false  phophet  like  Miss  H.,  but  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  conviction  spontan  *ously 
produced  in  his  mind,  by  repeated  failures 
of  the  prophecies,  and  by  the  false  doctrine 
to  which  the  utterances  gave  witness,  that 
the  work  was  not  of  God  but  of  the  devil. 

Before  we  enter  more  fully  into  the  ac¬ 
count  which  Mr.  Baxter  gives  of  his  own 
experience  while  under  the  delusion,  it  will 
not  be  uninteresting  to  compare  with  the 
facts  above  stated  the  account  of  a  similar 
delusion  which  made  its  appearance  in 
London  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  centu¬ 
ry,  and  was  of  sufficient  importance  at  the 
time,  to  call  forth  a  violent  attack  upon  it 
in  William  Whiston’s  Boyle  Lectures.  The 
library  of  Sion  College  contains  five  vol¬ 
umes  of  “  Papers  relating  to  the  late  false 
prophets,  commonly  called  French  *  pro¬ 
phets  and  a  full  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  sect,  of  the  corruptions  into 
which  it  fell,  and  of  its  consequent  down¬ 
fall,  was  composed  by  Dr.  Hugh8on,t  as 

*  They  are  called  “  French  ”  prophets,  because 
the  delusion  was  set  on  foot  here  by  three  Cami- 
sards,  who  by  laying  on  of  hands,  communicated 
“  the  power  ”  by  which  they  spoke,  to  others  in  this 
country. 

t  The  title  of  this  curious  tract  is :  “  A  copious 
Account  of  the  French  and  English  prophets,  who 
infested  London  during  1707  and  the  following 
years;  the  exhibition  of  some  of  them  in  the  pillory, 
and  a  complete  exposure  of  their  infamous  practi¬ 
ces.  By  D.  Hughson,  LL  D.,  EMitor  ol  the  Histo¬ 
ry  of  London  and  other  works.  London,  1814.  ** 
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late  as  the  year  1814,  chiefly  from  a  hook 
published  at  the  time  by  one  of  the  pro¬ 
phets  themselves,*  whose  eyes,  like  those 
of  Mr.  Baxter,  were  opened  to  the  delusive 
character  of  the  work.  The  purport  of  the 
prophecy  of  these  “  French  prophets  ”  was, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  the  immediate 
approach  of  the  second  Advent.  In  a  long 
apologctical  manifesto,  on  the  character  of 
“  the  spirit,”  published  by  the  prophets 
themselves  against  the  attacks  of  “  divines 
and  others,”  many  of  whom  did  “  own 
them  to  be  actuated  by  a  superior  spirit,” 
but  declared  that  spirit  to  be  “  the  spirit 
of  the  devil,”  the  following  curious  passage 
occurs : — 

This  spirit  prepares  and  adorns  the  bride 
against  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom.  Without 
such  a  presence,  and  the  extraordinary  gifts  and 
powers  of  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d,  neither  the  spreading 
and  full  establishing  of  the  Gospel,  nor  the  pro¬ 
mised  union  of  all  nations  into  one  faith  and  one 
law,  nor  the  fulness  of  God’s  kingdom  can  ever 
be  expected  to  be  brought  about.  Its  presence  and 
immediate  operations  and  gifts  are  necessary  for 
the  beginning  of  the  conversion  of  man  to  God 
and  His  Christ.  And  now,  when  the  harvest  re¬ 
mains  yet  to  be  made  (for  what  has  been  done 
hitherto  is  but  an  earnest),  and  when  Christendom 
itself  is  deplorably  hardened,  misled,  and  divided, 
its  immediate  concurrence  and  manifestations  are 
not  less  necessary,  but  rather  more.” — Hughson's 
Copious  Account,  p.  11. 

Here  we  have  the  same  demonstration  of 
the  necessity  of  this  new  dispensation,  and 
on  the  same  ground,  the  miserable  state  of 
Christendom,  which 'we  have  already  no¬ 
ticed  in  Mr.  Drummond’s  book.  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  “  the  spirit  ”  acted,  was  by 
violent  and  involuntary  agitations  with  a 
loud  roaring  voice.  “  They  are,”  says  the 
manifesto  (p.  5),  “  sometimes  such  as  can¬ 
not  at  all  be  imitated ;  no,  not  by  the  per¬ 
sons  themselves,  out  of  inspiration.”  Kei- 
mer  describes  them  (p.  18),  as  “  very  vio¬ 
lent  and  strange  agitations  or  shakings  of 
the  body,”  accompanied  by  “  loud  and  ter¬ 
rifying  hiccups  and  throbs;”  in  another 
place  (p.  20),  where  he  relates  one  of  the 
inspiration  scenes,  he  states  that  between 
every  two  or  three  words  speaking,”  the 
party  under  the  influence  of  the  power 
“  cried,  ‘  Hoh  !  hoh  !  hoh  !  hoh  !  O — h  ! 
o— h  !  0 — h  !’  as  if  he  were  taking  his  last 
gasp  ;”  and  upon  one  occasion  (p.  60)  he 
mentions  that  a  prophetess  roared  out  in 

♦Under  the  title,  “A  Brand  Snatched  from  the 
Burning;  exemplified  in  the  unparalleled  case  of 
Samuel  Keimer.”  The  writer  afterwards  turned 
Ctuaker. 
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SO  hideous  a  manner  ‘  The  devil !  the  devil ! 
the  devil !’  that  it  terrified  the  believers 
themselves.” 

The  parties  that  were  caught  in  the  snare 
of  this  delusion,  were  (p.  19)  “  generally 
persons  that  had  made  a  serious  profession 
of  religion  under  the  various  denomina¬ 
tions;”  men  who  (p.  39)  “  in  the  sincerity 
of  their  hearts,  were  seeking  the  way  to 
Sion,  but  through  ignorance  were  enticed 
and  prevailed  upon  by  the  voice  of  the  de- 
luder  ;”  several  of  them  “  being  men  of 
distinguished  sense  and  judgment  in  natu¬ 
ral  things,  as  well  as  substance.”  In  tho 
catalogue  of  the  principal  characters  (pp. 
77-81)  appended  to  the  narrative,  are  men¬ 
tioned  the  names  of  Sir  Richard  Bulkely, 
Lady  Jane  Forbes,  a  Mr.  Everard,  who  was 
Envoy  from  the  British  Court  to  France, 
and  various  other  persons  of  a  respectable 
condition  in  life,  as  lawyers,  physicians, 
merchants,  &c.  There  was  also  among 
them  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Foster,  a 
prebendary  of  Sarum,  who  publicly  in  the 
pulpit  professed  his  belief  in  the  manifes¬ 
tations,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
suspended  for  six  months  by  Bishop  Bur¬ 
net.  Among  the  prophetesses  one  Anne 
Topham  was  chiefly  conspicuous,  who  went 
by  the  sobriquet  “  the  bishop,”  on  account 
of  “  the  orders  for  meetings  and  missions 
coming  so  often  through  her  mouth ;”  not¬ 
withstanding  which  she  was  subsequently 
turned  out  of  the  sect. 

The  gross  fleshly  sins  into  which  the  pro¬ 
phets  at  last  fell,  and  that  under  the  ex¬ 
press  direction  of  “  the  spirit,”  finally  re¬ 
vealed  the  real  origin  and  character  of  their 
inspiration  ;  but  long  before  this  took  place, 
there  were  indications  that  it  was  a  lying 
spirit  that  spoke  in  them,  quite  sufficient 
to  have  undeceived  the  “  believers,”  but 
for  the  extraordinary  suhtilty  of  the  spirit 
in  turning  aside  difficulties,  and  devising 
evasive  pleas,  and  the  still  more  extraordi¬ 
nary  blindness  by  which  the  minds  of  its 
deluded  followers  were  overcast.  The  most 
definite  and  explicit  prophecies  ended  in 
failure  and  disappointment ;  and  the  occa¬ 
sional  strangeness  of  the  commands  given 
by  “  the  spirit,”  created  much  perplexity, 
and  excited  suspicions,  more  than  once.  But 
they  had  been  taught  by  the  spirit  (p.  67) 
that  true  saving  faith  consisted  in  an  im¬ 
plicit  belief  in,  and  strict  obedience  to 
whatsoever  that  spirit  commanded,  without 
consulting  their  reason,  or  having  regard 
to  the  commands  of  God  as  revealed  fn 
Scripture ;”  and  when,  upon  one  occasion 
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(p.  58),  one  of  the  prophetesses  was  un-  1 
willing  to  go,  at  the  biddiog  of  the  spirit, 
and  pronounce  a  sick  man  whole,  because 
she  had  been  so  often  disappointed,  “  the 
spirit,  through  her  own  mouth,  severely  re¬ 
proved  and  threatened  her.”  As  she  still 
resisted,  “  the  spirit  ”  came  upon  one  of 
the  prophets  very  violently,  and  “  terribly 
reproved  and  threatened  her  for  her  dis¬ 
obedience,  commanding  her  still  to  obey, 
which  she,  with  the  greatest  reluctance  pos¬ 
sible,  at  last  did,  by  going  to  the  sick  roan, 
under  violent  agitations,  and  pronouncing 
him  whole.”  The  sick  man,  however,  died 
shortly  after ;  as  another  of  the  sect.  Dr. 
Ernes,  had  done  before  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  On  many  other  occasions,  de¬ 
tailed  by  Keimer,  the  most  explicit  pro¬ 
phecies  came  to  nothing  when  the.time  fixed 
for  their  fulfilment  arrived ;  yet  the  delu¬ 
sion  retained  its  hold  upon  the  members 
of  the  sect. 

“  Though  in  every  thing  we  found  ourselves 
disappointed,”  Keimer  continues,  “  yet  so  deeply 
rooted  were  we  in  this  delusion,  that  all  the  rea¬ 
son,  solid  arguments,  and  plain  Scriptures  that 
were  brought  by  our  friends,  to  convince  us  of  our 
grand  mistake,  proved  ineffectual.” — Hughson's 
Copious  Account^  pp.  47,  48. 

And  again,  further  on : 

“  The  many  failures  which  had  come  from  the 
mouths  of  the  inspired,  and  many  of  a  public 
nature,  began  to  give  some  people  a  little  uneasi¬ 
ness,  fearing  they  were  not  of  God.  Upon  which, 
Nicholas  Facio,  a  great  mathematician,  a  memt)er 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  one,  as  it  is  said,  who 
understands  well  to  speak  and  write  fifty-two 
languages,  writes  a  very  cunning  and  subtle  expo¬ 
sition  on  the  22nd  verse  of  the  18lh  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy,  viz.,  ‘  Wfce  i  a  prophets ^peaketh  in 
the  name  of  toe  Lord,  if  the  thing  follow  not,  nor 
come  to  pass,  that  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord 
hath  not  spoken,  but  the  prophet  hath  spoken  it 
presumptuously  :  thou  shall  not  be  afraid  of  him.’ 
This  exposition  was  so  cunningly  made,  that  I 
now  verily  believe,  had  twenty  Jesuits  joined 
together  to  consult,  they  could  not  have  given  a 
more  clever  turn  to  overthrow  the  meaning  of 
so  cl0ar  a  text,  as  this  Facio  did.  His  exposition 
was  handed  about  amongst  believers,  and,  I  think, 
not  without  its  intended  success.” — Hughson's 
Copious  Accountt  pp.  49,  50. 

We  now  turn  to  the  description  which 
Mr.  Baxter  gives  of  that  power  of  which  he 
was,  for  a  time,  the  subject,  and  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  by  which  he  was  afterwards  led 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  spirit  which 
spake  in  him  was  a  lying  spirit.  His  at¬ 
tention,  it  appears,  had  been  directed  to 
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the  question  of  spiritual  gifts  ;  and  he  had 
been  led  to  think  favorably  of  the  mani¬ 
festations  which  had  recently  commenced 
in  London,  before  he  came  into  personal 
contact  with  any  of  the  parties.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  his  own  account  of  his  first  attend 
ance  at  one  of  the  private  prayer  meetings 
at  which,  at  that  period,  none  but  the  gift¬ 
ed  person,  or  persons  anxious  to  obtain  the 
gift,  were  permitted  to  be  present. 

“  Having  obtained  an  introduction,  I  attended  ; 
my  mind  fully  convinced  that  the  power  was  of 
God,  and  prepared,  as  such,  to  listen  to  the  utter¬ 
ances.  Alter  one  or  two  brethren  had  read  and 
prayed,  Mr.  T —  (Taplin)  was  made  to  speak  two 
or  three  words  very  distinctly,  and  w’ith  an  energy 
and  depth  of  tone  which  seemed  to  me  extraordi¬ 
nary,  and  it  fell  upon  me  as  a  supernatural 
utterance,  which  I  ascribed  to  the  power  of  God  ; 
the  words  were  in  a  tongue  1  did  not  understand. 
In  a  few  minu»es  Miss  E.  C.  broke  out  in  an  utter¬ 
ance  in  English,  which,  as  to  matter  and  manner, 
and  the  influence  it  had  upon  me,  I  at  once  bow'ed 
to  as  the  utterance  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Those 
who  have  heard  the  powerful  and  commanding 
utterance  need  no  description  ;  but  they  who  have 
not,  may  conceive,  what  an  unnatural  and  unac- 
custom^  tone  of  voice,  an  intense  and  riveting 
power  of  expression — with  the  declaration  of  a 
cutting  rebuke  to  all  who  were  present,  and  appli¬ 
cable  to  my  own  stale  of  mind  in  particular — 
would  effect  upon  me,  and  upon  the  others  who 
were  come  together,  expecting  to  hear  tlie  voice  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  In  the  midst  of  the  feeling  of 
awe  and  reverence  which  this  produced,  1  was 
myself  seized  upon  by  the  power;  and  in  much 
struggling  against  it,  was  made  to  cry  out,  and 
myself  to  give  forth  a  confession  of  my  own  sin  in 
the  matter  for  which  we  were  rebuked  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  to  utter  a  prophecy  that  the  messengers  of 
the  Lord  should  go  forth,  publishing  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  in  the  mighty  power  of  God,  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  near  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The 
rebuke  had  been  for  not  declaring  the  near  coming 
of  Jesus ;  and  I  was  smitten  in  conscience,  having 
many  times  refrained  from  speaking  of  it  to  the 
people,  under  a  fear  they  might  stumble  over  it, 
and  be  offended.*’ — Baxter's  Narrativet  pp.  4, 5. 

Speaking  of  a  subsequent  occasion,  he 
says. — 

“  Suddenly  the  power  came  down  upon  me,  and 
I  found  myself  lifted  up  in  soul  to  God,  my 
wandering  thoughts  at  once  riveted,  and  calmness 
of  mind  given  me.  By  a  constraint  I  cannot 
describe,  I  was  made  to  speak — at  the  same  time 
shrinking  from  utterance,  and  yet  rejoicing  in  it. 
The  utterance  was  a  prayer  that  the  Lord  would 
have  mercy  upon  me  and  deliver  me  from  fleshly 
weakness,  and  would  graciously  bestow  upon  me 
the  gifts  of  His  Spirit,  ‘the  gift  of  wisdom,  the 
gift  of  knowledge,  the  gift  of  faith,  the  working 
of  miracles,  the  gifts  of  healing,  the  gift  of  pro- 
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phecy,  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  the  interpretation 
of  tongues;  and  that  he  would  open  my  mouth 
and  give  me  strength  to  declare  his  glory.’  This 
prayer,  short  almost  as  1  have  now  penned  it,  was 
forced  from  me  by  the  constraint  of  the  power 
which  acted  upon  me ;  and  the  utterance  was  so 
loud,  that  I  put  my  handkerchief  to  my  mouth  to 
stop  the  sound  that  I  might  not  alarm  the  house. 
When  I  had  reached  the  last  word  I  have  written, 
the  power  died  off  me,  and  1  was  left  just  as  be¬ 
fore,  save  in  amazement  at  what  had  passed,  and 
filled,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  with  thankfulness  to 
God  for  His  great  love  so  manifested  to  me.  With 
the  power  there  came  upon  me  a  strong  convic¬ 
tion — ‘  This  is  the  Spirit  of  God ;  what  you  are 
now  praying  is  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  must, 
therefore  be  the  mind  of  God ;  and  what  you  are 
asking,  wrill  surely  be  given  to  you.’  This  con¬ 
viction-strong  as  it  was  at  the  moment — was 
never  shaken,  until  the  whole  work  fell  to  pieces. 
But  from  that  day  1  acted  in  the  full  assurance 
that  in  God’s  own  good  time  all  these  gifts  would 
be  bestowed  upon  me.” — Baxter's  Narrative, 
pp.  8,  9. 

In  this  conviction  Mr.  Baxter  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  other  pro¬ 
phets  and  prophetesses,  not  only  by  the 
agreement  of  their  utterance  with  his  own  on 
many  occasions,  but  by  the  voice  of  pro¬ 
phecy  in  them,  pointing  him  out  as  one  of  the 
chiefest  instruments  of  the  Lord  in  this  new 
dispensation.  To  mention  but  one  instance 
which  occurred  immediately  after  a  most 
painful  scene,  of  which  a  casual  visitor  was 
the  object : 

“  As  I  passed  Mrs.  C.”  (one  of  the  prophetesses) 
“  I  took  her  hand  to  shake  hands  with  her,  W’hen 
the  power  came  upon  her,  and,  holding  my  hand, 
she  addressed  me  before  ail  the  company ;  b^in- 
ning,  by  setting  out  Jesus  Christ,  and  proceeding, 
as  the  prophet  of  Christ,  to  declare  that  Jesus  had 
sent  His  angel,  and  touched  my  lips  with  a  living 
coal  not  many  days  past ;  that  the  word  of  the 
Lord  proceeded  from  my  lips,  and  I  was  a  prophet, 
and  more  than  a  prophet, for  1  should  speak  with 
authority ;  that  I  was  a  chosen  stone  in  the  temple 
of  the  Lord  ;  hut  warning  the  people  not  to  rest  in 
the  vessel,  for  though  T  was  a  chief  stone,  yet  I 
was  not  the  chief  corner-stone.” — Baxter's  Narra¬ 
tive,  p.  73. 

While  a  personal  belief  in  the  power 
from  which  these  utterances  proceeded,  was 
thus  insinuated  into  the  mind  through  the 
subtlest  of  all  the  channels  of  mischief, 
spiritual  pride,  and  love  of  distinction,  fail¬ 
ures  which  must,  we  should  have  thought, 
have  removed  the  delusion  at  once,  and 
drawn  attention  to  its  real  character,  were 
of  constant  occurrence.  The  following  may 
serve  as  a  specimen : 

«  After  breakfast,  when  sitting  with  Mr.  Irving, 
Mr.  P.,  and  a  few  others,  Mr.  Irving  remarked 
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that  Mr.  T.,  when  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  had 
found  the  power  mightily  upon  him,  but  never  a 
distinct  impulse  to  utterance.  Whilst  he  was 
speaking  on  it,  I  was  made  in  power  to  declare, 

‘  There  go  I,  and  thence  to  the  prison-house.’ 
This  was  followed  by  a  prophecy  setting  forth  the 
darkness  of  the  visible  church,  referring  to  the 
king  as  the  head  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
to  the  chancellor  as  the  keeper  of  the  conscience 
of  the  king.  That  a  testimony  should  that  day  be 
borne  before  him  which  should  make  the  nation 
tremble  at  what  was  coming  to  pass.  That  I  was 
to  go  and  bear  this  testimony,  and  for  the  testi¬ 
mony  should  be  cast  into  prison.  That  the  abo¬ 
mination  of  deflation  would  be  set  up  in  the 
land,  and  Satan  sit  in  the  high  places  of  the 
Church,  showing  himself  to  be  God.  That  the 
world  had  now  the  possession  of  the  visible 
church,  but  for  the  purity  of  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England,  she,  as  the  last  portion  of  the  visible 
church,  had  been  accounted  holy  bythe  Lord  ;  but 
she  had  gone  on  in  worldly  cares,  and  was  now 
so  provoking  the  Lord,  and  by  worldly-mindedness 
so  quenching  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  God  had  cast 
her  off.  That  it  was  necessary  a  spiritual  minis¬ 
ter  should  bear  testimony  before  the  conscience- 
keeper  of  the  head  of  this  church,  and  then  the 
abomination  of  desolation  would  be  set  up,  and 
every  man  must  flee  to  the  mountains.  Much 
was  added  of  the  judgments  of  God  in  the  midst  of 
the  land.  The  power  upon  me  was  overwhelm¬ 
ing.  I  gave  all  present  a  solemn  benediction,  as 
though  i  was  departing  altogether  from  among 
them,  and  forbidding  Mr.  Irving,  who  rose  to 
speak  to  me  as  I  was  going,  I  went  out  under  the 
constraint  of  the  power,  and  shaped  my  way  to 
the  court  of  the  chancellor,  to  bear  the  testimony 
to  which  I  was  commanded. 

“  As  1  went  on  towards  the  court,  the  sufferings 
and  trials  I  underwent  were  almost  beyond  endur¬ 
ance.  Might  it  not  be  a  delusion  ?  Ought  I  not 
to  consider  my  own  character  in  the  sight  of  the 
world,  W’hich  would  be  forfeited  by  such  an  act ; 
and  the  ruin  of  all  worldly  prospects,  which 
would  ensue  from  it,  and  from  my  imprisonment  ? 
These  and  a  thousand  more  subtle  and  trying  sug¬ 
gestions  were  cast  in  upon  me ;  but  confident  that 
the  power  speaking  in  me  was  of  God,  it  seemed 
my  duty  to  obey  at  every  sacrifice  ;  and  without 
counting  the  cost,  I  gave  myself  up  to  God  to  do 
with  me  and  use  me  as  He  should  see  fit.  In  this 
mind  I  went  on,  expecting,  as  I  entered  the  court 
of  the  chancellor,  the  power  would  come  upon  me, 
and  I  should  be  made  to  bear  testimony  before  him. 
I  knew  not  what  I  was  to  say,  but  supposed,^hat, 
as  on  all  other  occasions,  the  subject  and  utterance 
would  be  together  given.  When  I  entered,  no 
power  came  on  me.  I  stood  in  the  court  before 
the  chancellor  for  three  or  four  hours,  momenta¬ 
rily  expecting  the  power  come  upon  me,  and  as 
the  time  lengthened,  more  and  more  perplexed  at 
its  absence.  I  was  tempted  to  speak  in  my  own 
strength  without  the  power;  but  I  judg^  this 
would  not  be  faithful  to  the  word  spoken,  as  my 
testimony  would  not  have  been  in  the  Spirit. 
After  waiting  this  time,  I  came  out  of  court,  con¬ 
vinced  there  was  nothing  for  me  to  say. 
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“  The  menial  conflict  was  most  painful.  I  left 
the  court  under  the  conviction  I  had  been  deluded. 

If  I  were  deluded,  how  was  it  with  the  others 
who  spoke  in  the  power,  one  of  whom  had  borne 
direct  testimony  to  my  utterance  _being  of  God ; 
and  the  others  of  whom  had  received  me,  and 
heard  me,  and  spoken  in  power  with  me,  as  one 
of  them  ?  Here,  however,  I  failed ;  I  adjudged 
myself  deceived,  but  I  had  not  sufficient  proof,  as 
1  thought,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  them.  1  thought 
I  had  stumbled,  but  I  dared  not  condemn  them.  I 
went  at  once  to  Mr.  Irving,  who,  anxious  as  to  the 
issue  of  my  mission,  welcomed  me  as  delivered 
from  prison.  I  said  to  him,  *  We  are  snared — we 
are  deceived  ;  I  had  no  message  before  the  chan¬ 
cellor.’  He  inquired  particulars,  but  could  give  no 
solution.  He  said,  ‘  We  must  wait.  You  cer¬ 
tainly  have  received  the  gift ;  and  the  gifts  and 
calling  of  God  are  without  repentance.’  We  set 
ourselves  to  search  whether  in  anything  I  had 
mistaken  the  directions  of  the  power,  but  could  not 
discover  it.  I  observed  to  him,  *  If  the  work  in 
me  is  of  the  enemy,  what  will  you  say  of  the  rest 
who  have  so  join^  me,  and  borne  witness  of  me  ?’ 

*  True,’  said  he,  *  but  their’s  has  been  tried  in  every 
way.’  He  then  mentioned  the  trials. . .  . 

“  Deeply  was  I  troubled  and  perplexed,  and 
much  was  I  humbled  before  God.  But  my  eyes 
not  being  opened  fully  to  see  that  the  whole  woik 
must  stand  or  fall  together ;  and  not  being  instruct¬ 
ed,  as  I  have  since  most  painfully  been,  of  the 
subtlety  and  cunning  craftiness  of  the  enemy  ;  my 
prayers  were  yet  made  in  aconfldence  that  a  work 
of  God  was  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  my  doubts 
were  of  my  own  individual  gift.  In  the  morning 
I  attended  the  prayer-meeting,  though  so  much 
burthened  as  not  to  be  able  to  lift  up  my  heart 
among  them.  An  utterance  came  from  Miss  E. 
C. ;  ‘It  is  discernment — it  is  discernment  ye  lack; 
seek  ye  for  it — seek  ye  for  it:*  and  going  on  in 
the  same  strain,  setting  forth  the  love  and  faithful¬ 
ness  of  God.  I  believe  she  knew  nothing  of  the 
issue  of  the  visit  to  the  chancellor  ;  but,  be  that 
as  it  may,  the  message  impressed  me  as  though  it 
applied  to  my  case,  and  I  was  led  to  think  lack  of 
discernment  would  be  found  to  have  occasioned 
my  stumbling.  However,  my  heaviness  was  not 
removed  until  after  the  meeting,  when,  at  break¬ 
fast,  the  subject  was  alluded  to  and  the  text  in 
Jeremiah  was  quoted — where  it  is  said,  ‘  Thou 
hast  deceived  me,  and  I  was  deceived.  Then  said 
I,  I  will  not  speak  the  word  of  the  Lord  any  more ; 
but  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  unto  me  as  a  fire  in 
my  bones.’  When  I  had  read  this,  and  was  think¬ 
ing  upon  it,  the  power  came  upon  me,  and  I  was 
made  to  say,  ‘  The  word  of  the  Lord  is  as  fire,  and 
if  ye,  p  vessel !  who  speak,  refuse  to  obey  the 
word,  ye  shall  utterly  perish — ye  have  obeyed  the 
word  of  the  Lord — ye  went  to  the  place  of  testi¬ 
mony — the  Spirit  was  quenched  before  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  King — ye,  a  spiritual  minister,  have 
borne  witness  there ;  and  were  ye  not  cast  into 
prison  ?  has  not  the  dark  dungeon  been  your 
prison-house  since  ye  came  from  the  place  of  tes¬ 
timony  ?  Ye  Jack  discernment : — ye  must  read 
the  word  spiritually — the  abomination  of  deso¬ 
lation  is  set  up — the  Spirit  of  God  ^is  quenched^  in 


all  the  churches  of  the  land ;  and  now  the  mysti¬ 
cal  Man  of  Sin  is  enthroned,  and  sitteth  in  the 
temple  of  God,'  showing  himself  that  he  is  God. — 
Then  followed  a  command  to  flee  to  the  moun¬ 
tains — to  come  out  of  Babylon  and  be  separate; 
and  much  more  concerning  the  Lord’s  work  and 
the  duty  of  his  people. — This  acted  like  electricity. 

1  thought,  and  those  who  hsMl  heard  the  message 
of  the  former  morning  thought  with  me,  that  it  read 
spiritually,  in  which  way  1  ought  to  have  read  it, 
the  message  concerning  the  chancellor  had  been 
fulfilled  by  my  silent  testimony,  and  my  subse¬ 
quent  darkness  and  bondage.  My  satisfaction 
was  complete;  the  explanation  seemed  then  to  me 
quite  satisfactory ;  though  now,  I  confess,  it 
seems  to  me  but  a  deep  subtlety  for  explaining 
away  a  manifest  failure  of  the  word.” — Baxter's 
Narrative^  pp.  24 — 28. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  so  shallow  a 
subterfuge  should  have  availed  to  silence 
the  doubts  of  a  rational  mind ;  nor  can  it 
be  accounted  for  on  any  other  principle  than 
that  assigned  by  Mr.  Baxter  himself,  name¬ 
ly,  “  that  if  we  put  ourselves  under  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  by  giving  heed  to 
seducing  spirits,”  the  result  is,  that  “  our 
eyes  are  blinded,  and  our  minds  darkened 
by  him,  until  we  are  both  blind  and  foolish 
beyond  belief.”  Another  and  most  startling 
instance  of  the  power  of  the  delusion  is 
thus  related : — 

“  At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  a  scene  occurred 
which  baffles  all  description,  and  on  which,  when¬ 
ever  I  now  think,  the  deepest  feelings  of  horror 
and  shame  creep  over  me.  Mrs.  C.  was  made, 
after  our  exposition  was  concludeil,  to  cry  out  in 
a  most  piercing  utterance,  that  there  was  someone 
in  the  midst  of  us  who  was  provoking  the  Lord 
by  jealousy,  envy,  and  hard  thom^hts  of  His  ser¬ 
vants  the  prophets.  Regarding  this,  as  we  all  did, 
as  the  Spirit  of  God,  every  one  was  cast  back  in 
examination  of  his  own  thoughts;  and,  as  the 
gift  of  prophecy  was  a  general  object  of  desire, 
many  tender  consciences  converted  their  admira¬ 
tion  of,  and  longing  after,  the  gift,  into  an  envy 
and  provocation.  A  feeling  of  dismay  seemed  to 
run  through  the  company,  but  no  one  answered. 
The  accusation  was  reiterated,  with  a  demand  that 
the  person  should  step  forward,  and  confess. 
Many  present,  one  after  another,  came  forward, 
and,  confessing  some  sin,  inquired  if  they  were  any 
of  them  the  culprit.  None  of  these,  however, 
were  recognized  as  such.  The  cry  again  went 
forth,  and  my  voice  was  mingled  with  Mrs.  C.’s, 
declaring  the  person  who  was  meant  was  consci¬ 
ous  of  it.  The  agony  expressed  on  many  counte¬ 
nances  was  intense ;  one  man  was  so  overcome, 
that  his  head  fell  on  the  chair,  as  though  he  were 
paralyzed,  uttering  an  unnatural  moaning  cry, 
which  showed  the  intensity  of  his  mental  agony, 
I  was  made  in  power  to  pray  the  Lord  to  discover 
the  offender,  and  ease  the  consciences  of  His  chil¬ 
dren.  But  after  some  time  spent  in  this  state,  see- 
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ine  ihe  person  was  not  found,  we  prepared  to  go 
home.” — Baxter’s  Narrative,  pp.  72,  73. 

Then  followed  the  scene  already  referred 
to,  in  which  Mr.  Baxter  was  acknowledged 
by  the  prophetess  who  had  first  given 
utterance  to  the  denunciation,  as  “  a  chief 
stone,”  though  “  not  the  chief  corner¬ 
stone.”  After  relating  the  substance  of 
her  prophecy  concerning  him,  Mr.  Baxter 
thus  resumes  the  narrative  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  the  denunciation. 

“  When  she  had  concluded,  I  turned  round  to 
Mr.  Irving,  intending  to  ask  all  present  to  kneel 
down  to  pray,  when  Mr.  Irving,  silently  pointeit 
to  a  person  who  stood  by,  and  looking  to  him  I 
saw  a  power  resting  upon  him,  and  he  struggling 
to  give  utterance.  I  paused,  and  when  utterance 
broke  from  him,  instead  of  aniculate  words,  no¬ 
thing  but  muttering  followed,  and  with  this  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  countenance  most  revolting.  Lifting 
up  a'prayer  to  God  to  judge  His  own  cause,  and 
preserve  us  from  judging  unjustly  of  a  brother; 
almost  at  the  same  moment  an  utterance  broke 
from  Mrs.  C.,  and  from  myself ;  ‘  It  is  an  evil 
spirit.’  A  thrill  of  horror  passed  through  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  presently  an  utterance  came  from  Mrs. 
C. — ‘  Rebuke  the  unclean  spirit,  and  command 
him  to  enter  no  more  into  him.’  The  power  came 
upon  me,  and  I  said,  ‘  In  the  name  of  Jesus,  I  ad¬ 
jure  thee,  thou  foul  spirit,  to  come  out  of  the  man, 
and  enter  no  more  into  him.’  The  man,  however, 
continued  muttering  and  speaking  nonsense.  Again 
the  command  came  from  Mrs.  C.,  and  the  power 
upon  me,  and  I  used  the  same  words  over  him 

again.  Lady  - ,  who  was  present,  and 

had  before  once  or  twice  spoken  in  the  power, 
under  an  impulse  of  the  power,  rose  up,  and 
stretching  her  hands  towards  me,  cried  out  in  pow¬ 
er,  ‘  Greater  is  he  that  is  in  you,  than  he  that  is 
in  the  world and  repeating  ihi.s  several  times, 
sank  down  on  the  floor.  We  all  paused.  The 
muttering  and  disgus'ing  utterances  continued. 
Mr.  Irving  suggest^,  *  This  kind  goeth  not  forth 
but  with  prayer  and  fasting.’  We  were,  however, 
confounded,  and  the  only  explication  I  could  sug¬ 
gest,  was,  that  the  word  of  God  had  gone  forth  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  evil  spirit,  and  we  must  rest 
in  faith,  that  in  due  time  the  effect  would  follow, 
and  the  man  be  delivered,” — Baxter’s  Narrative, 
p.  74. 

A  curious  contrast  to  this  abortive  exor¬ 
cism  is  furnished  by  a  case  of  successful 
exorcism  used  against  this  “  power  ”  itself, 
which,  though  not  connected  with  Mr. 
Baxter’s  personal  narrative,  is  yet  related 
by  him,  as  throwing  great  light  upon  the 
whole  subject. 

“  In  the  latter  end  of  the  past  year  [i.  e.  1832], 
two  children  of  a  pious  and  exemplary  clergyman 
in  Gloucestershire,  had  been  made  to  speak  by  a 
supernatural  power.  They  were  twins,  a  boy  and 


a  girl,  and  only  eight  or  nine  years  of  age;  chil- 
dren  in  whom  nothing  of  a  religious  turn  had  been 
remarked.  Their  parents  were,  unfortunately,  led 
lo  seek  after  the  manifestations,  believing  them  to  be 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  From  the  time  ihe  mouths 
of  the  children  were  opened,  their  conduct  seemed 
so  much  changed,  that  they  appeared  most  religious 
and  devoted  children.  Their  utterance  was  most 
astounding ;  beginning  in  the  setting  forth  of  Jesus, 
and  calling  to  self-abasement  before  His  cross ;  and 
proceeding  with  such  recital  of  Scripture,  and  such 
power  of  argument  and  exhortation,  as  might  be 
I  said  to  surpass  many  able  ministers,  and  certainly 
j  quite  out  of  the  compass  of  children  of  their  age 
and  understanding.  Having,  by  this  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  jiower,  of  truth  and  holiness,  gained  the 
confidence  of  their  parents  and  friends,  they  were 
carried  on  to  deliver  prophecies  of  things  which 
were  coming  to  pass — then  uttering  commands  to 
their  parents  and  friends,  and  sending  them  here 
and  there — denouncing  the  judgments  of  God  upon 
the  church  and  world,  and  setting  a  day  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  manifestation  of  judgment. — Shortly  things 
were  spoken  by  them  which  seemed  to  their 
parents  contrary  to  Scripture,  and  they  were 
startled  by  an  utterance  forbidding  to  marry.  This 
was  so  plainly  the  work  of  a  false  spirit,  that 
their  patents  and  friends  were  greatly  distressed  ; 
and,  though  much  aw’ed  by  the  influence  which 
the  powei  had  obtained  over  them,  they  remem¬ 
bered  they  had  forgotten  the  command,  ‘  Try  the 
spirits;’  and  they  wished  to  try  the  spirit  in  the 
children  by  the  Scripture  lest.  They  accordingly 
called  the  boy,  and  told  him  their  doubts,  and  that 
they  must  try  the  spirit.  The  boy  seemed  to  be 
much  wrought  upon  by  the  power,  and  in  the  su¬ 
pernatural  utterance  said,  *  Ye  may  try  the  spirits 
in  men,  but  ye  may  not  try  the  spirits  in  children. 
Ye  will  surely  be  punished.’  They,  however, 
persisted ;  though  the  father  was  so  much  agi¬ 
tated,  as  not  lo  be  able  to  do  it ;  yet  the  curate  ad¬ 
dressed  the  spirit  in  the  child,  and  demanded,  in 
the  words  of  Scripture,  a  confession  that  Christ 
was  come  in  the  flesh.  Paleness  and  agitation  in¬ 
creased  over  the  child,  till  an  utterance  broke  from 
him,  ‘  [  will  never  confess  it.’  They  were  thus 
satisfied  that  it  w’as  an  evil  power  which  spoke  in 
him,  and  the  curate  went  on  to  say,  ‘  I  command 
thee,  thou  false  spirit,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  to 
come  out  of  the  child.’  As  the  child  afterwards 
described  his  feelings,  he  felt  as  though  a  coldness 
were  removed  from  his  heart,  and  passed  aw’ay 
from  him.  They  told  the  child,  if  he  felt  the  pow¬ 
er  coming  on  him  again,  to  resist  it,  and  several 
times  he  did  so.  Once,  some  time  afterwards,  from 
his  mistaking  something  his  parents  had  said  to  him, 
to  be  a  direction  to  yield  to  the  power,  if  it  should 
again  come  on  him,  he  did  yield  to  it,  and  spoke 
supernaturallyas  before  ;  but  being  corrected,  and 
thenceforth  resisting  the  power  whenever  it  came 
upon  him,  he  was  entirely  freed  from  it.  This  nar¬ 
rative,  which  I  first  saw  in  print,  has  been  con¬ 
firmed  to  me  by  one  who  was  an  eye  and  ear  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  whole.  If  any  one  should  be  inclined 
to  doubt  whether  any  supernatural  agency  has 
been  manifested  in  the  adults,  and  should  be  led 
to  think  excitement,  coupled  with  a  fervid  imagi- 
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nation,  Is  sufficient  to  account  for  all  that  has  oc- 
cuned  in  them  ;  he  will  yet  be  compelled  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  in  thes?  children,  at  least,  neither ! 
excitement  nor  imagination  can  account  for  it.” — 
Baxter's  Narrative^  pp.  97,  98. 

To  Mr.  Baxter’s  voucher  for  the  truth  of 
this  story,  on  the  evidence  of  an  eye  and  ear 
witness,  we  can  add  our  own  testimony  ; 
having  had  the  whole  transaction,  with 
many  more  circumstances  of  detail,  commu¬ 
nicated  to  us  by  a  clergyman  who  was  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted  with  both  the  father  of 
the  children,  and  with  his  curate,  and  had 
received  his  information  from  their  own 


how,  I  ask,  could  the  devil  have  addressed  these 
several  temptations  to  his  will  ?”  (“  Human  Na¬ 
ture,  p.  24.”) — Baxter's  Narrative^  p.  101. 

The  reading  of  these  passages  drew  from 
Mr.  Baxter,  in  the  presence  of  his  friend, 
“  an  utterance  in  power”  to  this  effect, 
“  He  has  erred,  he  has  erred.”  Confirmed 
by  this  utterance  in  his  own  view  of  the 
holiness  of  Christ’s  human  nature,  Mr.  Bax¬ 
ter,  after  some  further  investigation  of  Mr. 
Irving’s  writings,  which  discovered  to  him 
his  further  unsoundness  in  regard  to  the  ho- 
j  liness  of  believers,  addressed  to  Mr.  Irving 
a  second  letter. 


lips. 

From  these  illustrations  of  the  character 
of  the  supernatural  power  by  which  the  Ir- 
vingite  sect  is  held  captive,  we  now  turn  to 
those  particular  points  which  led  Mr.  Bax¬ 
ter  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  work 
was  of  Satan,  and  which  are  at  the  same 
time  of  considerable  importance  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  present  character  and  position 
of  the  sect.  These  points  refer  partly  to 
doctrine  and  partly  to  Church  order ;  in 
both  which  considerable  innovation  were 
brought  in  under  the  influence  of  “  the  utter¬ 
ances.”  With  regard  to  doctrine,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  point  is  the  erroneous  view  taken  by 
Mr.  Irving  of  the  flesh  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
a  view  which  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  show, 
that  the  spirit  from  which  these  utterances 
proceed,  is  not  bf’God.  The  nature  of 
the  error  itself,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  character  of  the  utterance,  and  conse¬ 
quently  that  of  the  whole  sect,  are  involved 
in  it,  will  be  best  gathered  from  Mr.  Bax¬ 
ter’s  account  of  what  took  place  between 
him  and  Mr.  Irving  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Baxter,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  had,  it  seems,  had  his  doubts  as  to  Mr.' 
Irving’s  soundness,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  moved  to  write  to  him  “  in  power.” 
Before  Mr.  Irving  had  time  to  answer,  Mr. 
Baxter  had  two  passages  in  Mr.  Irving’s 
book  on  the  Human  Nature  of  Christ  point¬ 
ed  out  to  him  by  a  clergyman,  a  friend  of 
his,  which  could  leave  no  doubt  as  to  what 
Mr.  Irving  really  taught.  The  passages 
were  as  follows ; 

“  And  in  the  face  of  all  these  certainties,  if  a 
man  will  say  that  his  (Christ’s)  flesh  was  not  sin¬ 
ful  Jlesh  as  out’s  m,  with  the  same  dispositions  and 
propensities,  and  wants,  and  afflictions,  then  1  say, 
Goa  hath  sent  that  man  strong  delusion  that  he 
should  believe  a  /le.”  (“  Human  Nature,  &c.,  p. 
23.”) — Baxter’s  Narrative,  p.  101. 

“  Now  if  there  had  not  been  in  Christ’s  nature 
appetites,  ambitions,  and  spiritual  darkenings, 
VoL.  XIV.  No-  IV.  33 


“  In  much  heaviness,  I  sat  down  to  write  to 
Mr.  Irving,  stating  fully  his  error  in  conceiving 
the  law  of  sin  to  be  in  the  flesh  of  Jesus ;  and 
stating  also  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  truth  con¬ 
cerning  our  holiness.  That  as  by  faith  accepted 
in  Christ  and  clothed  in  his  righteousness,  so  we 
are  in  the  sight  of  the  Father  holy  and  without 
blame.  But  whilst  in  the  flesh,  the  law  of  sin  re¬ 
mains  even  in  them  who  are  regenerate,  and  the 
flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit.  And  though  our 
mark  and  aim  should  be,  to  '  be  perfect  even  as 
our  Father  is  perfect  ;*  yet  that  we  all  come  short 
of  perfect  ho'.iness  in  the  flesh,  and  are  unprofit¬ 
able  servants.  As  Mr.  Irving  regarded  me  destin¬ 
ed  to  the  apostolic  office,  and  set  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  his  Church,  I  had  great  confidence 
that  he  would  receive  this,  and  would  be  led  to 
retract  and  abandon  his  errors,  and  thus  remove  a 
great  stumbling-block  from  his  door.’’ — Baxter*^ 
Narrative,  p.  102. 

The  result  was,  after  a  few  days,  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Irving,  which  Mr.  Baxter  gives  in 
full,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  mainly  in¬ 
strumental  in  opening  his  eyes  to  the  delu¬ 
sion  by  which  he  and  others  were  bound, 
and  which,  as  an  authentic  document,  not 
only  of  the  tenets  of  the  sect,  but  of  the 
fact  that  the  alleged  inspiration  of  the  sect 
bears  testimony  to  those  tenets,  we  think  it 
useful  to  place  permanently  on  record : 

“  London,  2l5t  April,  1832. 

“  My  dear  Brother, — Read  this  letter  with  your 
eye  on  God — We  have  great  need,  especially  the 
spiritual  amongst  us,  to  walk  humbly  with  the 
Lord.  Your  first  letter,  containing  the  utterance  of 
the  Spirit,  without  any  expression  of  his  intention 
of  sending  it  to  me,  led  me  very  deeply  to  ponder 
the  subject  of  our  Lord’s  flesh,  and  to  cry  upon  the 
Lord  to  examine  me ;  and  to  the  same  exercise  of 
soul  had  I  been  drawm  by  the  utterance  of  the  Spi¬ 
rit,  and  the  experience  of  the  spiritual  of  my  flock 
in  these  days  past.  These  things  put  me  into  a  fit 
condition  for  receiving  the  full  impression  of  your 
last  letter,  which  arrived  last  night,  after  I  had 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  Holy  Generation  of  the 
^'^esh  of  Christ.  This  I  had  done,  in  order  to  ex- 
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press  anew,  before  my  people,  with  all  caution  and 
consideration,  what  I  firmly  believe  to  be  the  truth  ; 
and  to  guard  them  against  the  effect  of  any  rash 
and  unguarded  expressions  which  I  might  at  any 
time  have  used.  Ail  night  long,  my  soul,  sleeping 
and  waking,  weis  exercised  ujion  the  subject  of 
your  last  letter.  And  it  being  wonderfully  ordered 
in  God’s  providence,  that  Mrs.  C  should  be  in 
town  for  a  day  or  two;  and  that  Miss  E.  C., 
though  desirous  to  go  home  before  breakfast,  was 
so  burdened  as  not  to  be  able  to  go ;  these  two  pro¬ 
phetesses  of  the  Lord,  who  have  been  His  mouth 
of  wisdom  and  of  warning  to  me  and  my  church  in 
all  perplexities;  I  called  along  with  my  wife,  who 
had  r.^ad  your  letter  and  read  it  to  me,  and  having 
spread  the  whole  matter  before  the  Lord,  and  twice 
besought  His  piesence,  we  proceeded  to  read  your 
letters  in  order. — Upon  your  first  letter,  there  was 
no  utterance  of  the  Spirit,  nor  expression  of  any 
kind  amongst  us,  but  that  of  assent.  When  we 
had  read  the  two  first  pages  of  the  second,  wherein 
you  reason  upon  the  words  of  the  Spirit,  ‘  He  has! 
erred,  he  has  erred,’  given  to  you  upon  two  sen¬ 
tences  of  my  book ;  and  bring  forward  your 
views  of  our  Lord’s  flesh,  and  of  the  believer’s  ho¬ 
liness,  in  contra-distinction  from  mine — we  paus¬ 
ed  ;  and  seeing  there  was  so  manifest  a  discrepan¬ 
cy  between  us,  I  solemnly  besought  the  Lord  that 
He  would  speak  His  own  mind  in  the  matter.  In¬ 
stantly  the  Spirit  came  upon  Miss  E  C  ,  and  after 
speaking  in  a  very  grieved  tone  and  spirit  in  a 
tongue,  she  was  made  to  declare  many  words  which 
I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  attempt  to  repeat,  see¬ 
ing  the  Spirit  hath  discountenanced  such  attempts. 
But  the  substance  was  most  precisely  this — that 
you  had  been  snared  by  departing  from  the  word 
and  the  testimony — that  I  had  maintained  the  truth, 
and  the  Lord  was  well  pleased  with  me'  for  it — 
that  I  must  not  flinch  now,  but  be  more  bold  for  it 
than  heretofore — that  He  had  honored  me  for  it, 
and  I  must  not  draw  back — that  in  some  words  I 
had  erred,  and  that  the  word  of  the  Spirit  by  you 
was  therefore  true, — and  that  if  1  waited  upon  the 
Lord,  He  would  show  them  me  by  His  Spirit,  but 
that  he  had  forgiven  it  because  He  knew  that  my 
heart  was  right  towards  Him — that  I  had  main¬ 
tained  the  truth  and  must  not  draw  back  from 
maintaining  it.  Thereupon  we  knelt  down,  and 
having  confessed  my  sin,  and  thanked  Him  for  His 
mercy,  I  proceeded  to  entreat  him  for  you,  that  you 
might  be  delivered  from  the  snare  in  which  you 
were  taken  concerning  the  flesh  of  Christ  and  the 
holiness  of  the  believer.  This  done,  I  sought  to 
recover  and  recount  the  substance  of  the  utterance 
as  above  given,  that  by  their  help  I  might  report  it 
to  you  exactly.  My  wife  was  mentioning  a  doubt, 
whether  it  should  not  simply  be  left  to  the  Lord, 
and  not  dealt  with  in  the  understanding  at  all ;  see¬ 
ing  that  in  your  letter  you  had  gone  astray  by  com- 1 
mentingin  your  own  understanding  on  the  words 
of  the  Spirit,  ‘  He  hath  erred,'  as  applicable  to  two 
sentences  of  my  book,  and  applied  them  to  my 
whole  doctrine,  which  the  Spirit  had  just  declared 
to  be  •  the  truth,’  that  ‘  must  be  maintained :’  when 
Mrs.  C.  was  made  to  speak  in  a  tongue  with  great 
authority  and  strength,  and  immediately  after  in 
English,  to  the  eflect,  that  you  had  stumbled  greatly 
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by  bringing  your  own  carnal  understanding  to  spi¬ 
ritual  things — that  truth  in  the  inward  parts,  the 
law  of  God  in  the  heart,  wrought  in  us  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  righteousness  of  the  law  in  all  our 
members ;  and  that  union  with  Jesus  brought  into 
us  the  holiness  of  Jesus  in  body,  soul,  and  spi¬ 
rit — that  the  Lord  would  have  a  church  upon  the 
earth,  holy  as  He  is  holy  ;  the  light  of  the  v/orld  as 
He  is  the  light  of  the  world — that  some  had  sought 
to  bring  this  about  in  the  flesh — that  you  had  been 
snared  in  the  opposite  extreme  of  denying  it  alto¬ 
gether,  and  making  a  distinction  between  Christ’s 
holiness  and  that  of  His  Church — that  you  must 
be  informed  of  it,  because  this  it  was  which  was 
preventing  the  work  of  the  Lord.  There  was  a 
third  utterance  through  Miss  E.  C.  to  teach  me 
that  Satan  sought  to  overthrow  my  confidence  in 
the  truth,  and  to  bring  me  into  a  snare,  but  that  I 
was  called  upon  to  maintain  it  now  more  firmly 
than  ever. 

“  There  were  no  more  utterances ;  but  when  we 
came  to  that  part  of  your  letter  where  you  say, 
‘  Concerning  the  vessels  by  whom  He  speaks,  you 
have  feaifully  provoked  Him,  and  they  are  ready 
to  burst  asunder  under  your  hands.’*  There  was 
great  indignation  felt  by  both  the  vessels  of  the 
Lord  present,  and  great  sense  of  injustice  felt  by* 
myself.  For,  oh  !  dear  brother,  I  have  done  all 
things  to  know  and  follow  the  mind  of  the  Lord  in 
respect  of  them.  It  was  indeed  said,!  think  in  the 
Spirit,  that  this  in  you  was  the  same  Spirit  of  ‘  the 
accuser  of  the  brethren,’  which  hath  manifested 
itself  lately  amongst  us  in  one  of  the  gifted  persons 
who  spoke  evil  of  me  in  the  midst  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  But  the  Lord  hath  showed  him  that  though  it 
was  with  power,  the  power  was  not  from  God  but 
from  Satan,  to  whom,  by  hard  and  unjust  thoughts 
of  me,  he  had  opened  the  door.  Ah  !  dear  bro¬ 
ther,  you  have  surely  been  much  overseen  in  some 
way  or  other — search  it  out.  The  thing  you  spoke 
of  F.  and  Miss  H.,  was  not  of  God.  I  fear,  and 
am  persuaded  in  my  own  mind,  that  you  have  not 
discriminated  duly,  what  is  of  God  and  what  is 
not  of  Him ;  and  that  sin  in  this  matter,  undis¬ 
cerned  and  unconfessed,  hath  brought  on  greater 
falls,  as  we  have  seen  amongst  ourselves ;  and 
that  now  you  are  brought  to  oppose  that  very  doc¬ 
trine  which  alone  can  bring  the  church  to  be  meet 
for  her  bridegroom  : — that  as  He  was  holy  in  the 
flesh,  so  are  we,  through  the  grace  of  regenera¬ 
tion,  brought  to  be  holy — planted  in  a  holy  stand¬ 
ing — the  flesh  dead  to  sin,  as  His  flesh  was  dead 
to  sin — and  that  by  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  we  are  brought  into  the  fellowship  of  His 
power  and  fulness,  to  do  the  works  which  He  also 
did,  and  greater  works  than  these. 

“  When  we  came  to  that  passage  of  your  letter 
where  you  censure  as  ‘  fearfully  erroneous’  a 

*  This  Mr.  Baxter  explains  in  a  note,  by  stating 
that  the  passage  “  was  written  under  the  dictation 
of  the  power ;  and  the  impression  on  my  mind  was, 
that  he  had  too  much  honored  me  and  the  other  per¬ 
sons  speaking  in  the  power,  and  so  had  dishonored 
God.  He,  and  those  with  him,  evidently  read  it  as 
though  I  accused  him  of  behaving  ill  towards  one 
or  more  of  the  speakers.  The  very  opposite  of  what 
I  intended.” 
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passage  in  the  Day  of  Pentecost,*  we  were  all 
made  U>  feel  that  you  were  forgetting  what  you 
yourself  had  been  made  to  utter  so  abundantly 
concerning  the  baptism  with  hie  and  the  spiritual 
ministry 

“  1  have  read  this  to  my  wife,  and  Mrs.  C.,  and 
Miss  E.  C.,  and  they  say  it  is  a  full  and  exact  ac¬ 
count 

“And  now,  upon  the  whole,  ray  well-beloved 
brother  and  prophet  of  the  Lord,  I  give  you  coon 
sel  to  search  and  prove  what  it  is  that  sits  so 
heavy  upon  your  conscience,  for  the  Lord  will  ’ 
surely  reveal  it.  Concerning  the  flesh  of  Christ, 
we  will  discourse  when  we  meet.  I  believe  it  to 
have  been  no  better  than  other  flesh,  as  to  its 
passive  qualities  or  properties,  as  a  creature  thing. 
But  that  the  power  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  Son  of 
man  in  it,  believing  in  the  Father,  did  for  His  obe¬ 
dience  to  become  Son  of  man,  receive  such  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  sufficed  to  resist  its 
own  proclivity  to  the  world  and  to  Satan,  and  to 
make  it  obedient  unto  God  in  all  things:  which 
measure  of  the  Spirit  He  received  in  his  genera¬ 
tion,  and  so  had  holy  flesh  ;  and  by  exercise  of 
the  same  faith.  He  kept  His  vineyard  holy,  and 
presented  it  holy  to  the  great  Husbandman.  Re¬ 
generation,  through  faith,  sealed  in  baptism,  doth 
give  to  us  the  same  measure  of  the  Spirit  to  do  the 
same  work  of  making  our  flesh  the  holy  thing, 
the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  body,  soul,  and 
spirit  holy — wherefore  we  have  the  name,  ‘  saints,* 
or  ‘  holy  ones,’  ‘  sons  of  God,’  as  He  received 
those  names  in  virtue  of  his  generation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  If  we  were  to  meet,  1  think  w’e 
would  not  find  much  diflTerence  of  mind  as  to  the 
flesh  of  Christ.  But  as  to  your  view  of  holiness, 
it  is  the  very  deepest,  and  darkest,  and  subtlest 
snare  of  the  enemy.  If  you  understood  tho¬ 
roughly  the  one  subject,  you  would  understand 
thoroughly  the  other.  1  say  not  that  Christ  had  the 
motions  of  the  flesh,  but  that  the  law  of  the  flesh 
was  there  all  present:  but  that  whereas  in  us  it 
is  set  on  fire  by  an  evil  life,  in  Him  it  was,  by  a 
holy  life,  put  down,  and  His  flesh  brought  to  be  a 
holy  altar,  whereon  the  sacrifices  and  oflerings  for 
the  sin  of  the  world,  and  the  whole  burnt-offerings 
of  sorrow,  and  confes.sion,  and  penitence  for  otheis, 
might  ever  be  offered  up.  And  thus  ought  we  to 
be,  and  shall  be,  when  the  flesh  becometh  the 
sackcloth  covering.f 

t 

♦  “  This  passage,”  says  Mr.  Baxter,  in  a  note, 
“is  the  one  (p.  39)  in  which  he  asserts,  ‘  Baptism 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  doth  bring  to  every  believer  the 
presence  of  the  Father,  and  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Gho.st,  according  to  that  measure,  at  the  least,  in 
which  Christ,  during  the  days  of  His  flesh,  pos¬ 
sessed  the  same.’  I  had  myself  received  w’hat  they 
all  held  to  be  the  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
could  therefore  testify  practically  as  well  as  doc- 
trinally.” 

t  This  Mr.  Baxter  explains  to  be  an  allusion  to 
Rev.  xi.,  'vhere  the  sacKcloth  covering  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  is  spoken  of.  Mrs.  C.  had  l^en  made  to 
prophesy  that  the  baptism  by  fire  would  burn  out 
the  carnal  mind,  and  our  flesh  would  then  become 
a  sackcloth  covering,  the  clothing  of  the  witnesses, 
and  this  is  what  Mr.  Irving  was  looking  forward 
to.” 


“  Oh  I  brother,  I  have  had  many  trials,  but  the 
Lord  hath  su.stained  me,  and  I  dwell  before  Him 
in  peace  of  soul,  though  in  much  sorrow,  because 
of  the  condition  of  His  Church.  I  shall  be  glad 
when  we  meet.  But,  oh  !  I  beseech  you,  lay  to 
heait  the  words  which  have  been  spoken  by  the 
Spirit,  and  doubt  any  words  which  may  be 
spoken  in  you  contrary  thereto.  For  though  an 
angel  fiom  heaven  should  come  to  me,  testifying 
to  your  views  of  holinesis,  I  would  not  receive 
him. 

“  Do  yon  hold  correspondence  with  any  of  my 
flock,  that  you  should  s|)eak  so  positively,  yet  so 
unjustly,  concerning  my  treatment  of  the  spiritual 
persons  ?  or  is  there  some  meaning  couched  under 
it  which  I  do  not  understand  ?  Did  the  Spirit  say 
so  in  you  ?  If  so,  doubt  that  spirit ;  for  ceriainly 
it  is  not  true,  they  themselves  being  witnesses. 

“  Fare  you  well.  May  the  Lord  have  you  in 
His  holy  keeping.  Amen. 

■  “  Your  faithful  brother, 

“  Edwd.  Irving.” 
{Baxter^ s  Narrative,  pp.  103-108.) 

This  letter,  Mr.  Baxter  says,  was  “  a 
great  blow”  to  him  ;  and  it  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  a  great  blow  to  the  character  of  the 
whole  work.  While  in  reference  to  the 
utterance,  “  He  has  erred,  he  has  erred,” 
the  utterance  of  “  the  prophetesses”  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  ‘‘  the  word  of  the  Spirit 
by  Mr.  llaxter  was  true,”  the  same  utter¬ 
ance  virtually  cancelled  the  admission  so 
extorted,  by  the  miserable  subterfuge  of 
censuring  Mr.  Baxter  for  “  commenting  in 
his  own  understanding  on  the  words  of  the 
Spirit,”  and  by  the  re-assertion  of  the  sub¬ 
stantial  truth  of  Mr.  Irving’s  doctrine  on 
the  human  nature  of  Christ  as  the  distinc¬ 
tive  truth  to  be  brought  out  by  this  new 
“  dispensation  of  the  Spirit.*’  There  is 
nD  need,  in  order  to  establish  the  fearfully 
erroneous  character  of  that  doctrine,  to  in¬ 
sist  upon  the  two  passages  admitted  by 
“  the  utterance”  to  be  erroneously  ex¬ 
pressed  ;  this  very  letter  of  Mr.  Irving, 
written  upon  “the  Spirit’s”  express  de¬ 
claration  of  “  the  truth”  to  be  “  maintain¬ 
ed  more  firmly  than  ever,”  contains  abun¬ 
dant  affirmation  of  the  heresy  against  which 
Mr.  Baxter  contended.  To  make  “  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  Christ’s  holiness  and  that 
of  His  Church,”  is  unequivocally  declared 
to  be  a  snare  : — Christ’s  flesh  is  declared 
“  to  have  been  no  better  than  other  fleshy  as 
to  its  passive  qualities  or  properties,  as  a 
creature  thing,”  and  for  the  inherent  and 
innate  holiness  of  Christ’s  flesh  as  “  a  holy 
thing,’’  taken  indeed  of  the  substance  of 
the  Virgin,  who  was  sinful,  like  all  the 
other  children  of  Adam,  but  made  holy  in 
her  womb  through  its  miraculous  “  genera- 
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tion  by  the  Holy  Ghost,”  which  is  the  deavors  to  get  a  sight  of  the  document  it- 
Scriptural  and  Catholic  truth  on  this  sub-  self  have  been  unavailing, 
ject,  there  is  substituted  the  notion  of  a  Another,  and  very  material  alteration  in 
holiness  not  of  nature,  but  only  of  life,  by  the  character  of  the  sect  has  been  produced 
the  indwelling  in  the  flesh  of  Christ  of  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Irving.  While  he  lived, 
“the  <ower  of  the  Son  of  God,”  and  ofj  he  continued,  in  spite  of  his  professed  subinis- 
“  such  a  measure  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  suf-  sion  to  the  voice  of  “  the  Spirit,”  to  exercise 
ficed  to  resist  its  own  proclivity  to  the  world  a  very  considerable  control  over  the  whole 
and  to  Satan ;”  and  along  with  this  there  is  work,  “  claiming,”  inconsistently  enough,  as 
a  plain  assertion  of  the  correlative  error,  that  Mr.  Baiter  observes,  “  authority  over  the 
“  regeneration  doth  give  to  us  the  same  mea-  apostle,”  on  the  ground  of  his  being  “  an- 
sure  of  the  Spirit  to  do  the  same  work  of  gel  of  the  Church.”  Now,  with  all  his  eccen- 
making  our  flesh  the  holy  thing,  the  temple  tricities  and  all  his  errors,  it  is  but  justice 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;”  “  ihe  very  doctrine,”  to  his  memory  to  state  that  he  combined  a 
as  is  distinctly  affirmed,  “  which  alone  can  certain  honesty  of  purpose,  which  could  not 
bring  the  Church  to  be  meet  for  the  bride-  but  in  many  ways  prove  a  check  upon  the 
groom.”  delusion,  and  which  on  his  death-bed  mani- 

We  do  not  apprehend  that  any  of  our  fested  itself,  as  we  have  good  reason  to 
readers  will  require  further  proof  than  this,  know,  by  the  expression  of  serious  doubts 
to  convince  them  that  Irvingism  is  tainted  and  misgivings  as  to  the  whole  character  of 
with  heresy  of  the  most  pernicious  kind,  j  the  “  dispensation”  to  which  he  had  sacri- 
whatever  judgment  they  may  form  as  to  the  i  ficed  his  former  usefulness.  When  he  was  % 
origin  to  which  the  “  utterances”  are  to  be! removed,  the  inconsistency  of  the  “  angel” 
ascribed.  Even  those  who  may  be  unwil-!  claiming  authority  over  the  “  apostle”  was 
ling  to  conclude  with  Mr.  Baxter,  that  thel  put  an  end  to  ;  for  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
utterances  are  indeed  supernatural,  but  leadership  of  the  sect  by  an  “  apostle 
that  they  proceed  from  the  evil  one,  will  be  one  who,  without  the  inconvenience  of 
ready  to  grant,  that  if  there  is  more  here  j  having  to  trace  his  pedigree  up  to  Linus 
than  mere  enthusiasm  and  hysterical  ex- '  and  St.  Peter,  is  not  a  whit  behind  the  suc- 
citement, — if  there  is  a  “  spirit”  speaking  cessors  of  the  “  Prince  of  the  Apostles.” 
in  these  prophets  and  prophetesses,  it  is' With  a  conspicuousness  which  all  those  who 
quite  clear,  that  to  make  such  a  confession  know  his  religious  career  from  first  to  last, 
as  that  put  forth  and  attested  by  the  utter-  will  at  once  recognize  as  highly  character- 
ance  in  Mr.  Irving’s  letter  to  Mr.  Baxter,  istic,  that  remarkable  individual, — theTer- 
is  not,  in  the  sense  of  holy  writ,  to  “  con-  tullian,  as  we  have  already  shown  him  to 
fess  that  Jesus  Chiist  is  come  in  the  ^  be,  of  this  modern  Montanism ;  an  im- 
flesh.”  ’  \promptu  pope,  so  to  speak,  who  sits  in 

Since  1833,  although  the  sect  has  its  I  judgment  over  universal  Christendom, — 
public  services,  there  is  an  esoteric  mysti- 1  figures  in  the  catalogue  of  the  chief  actors 
cism  connected  with  it  which  shuns  inquiry. ,  given  by  Mr.  Baxter  {Irvingism^  pp.  14, 15), 
The  pretensions  to  prophecy,  and  even  to  |  as  a  regular  pluralist  of  spiritual  offices, 
miracles,  are,  indeed,  in  no  degree  abated ;  i  He  appears,  there,  1.  as  “  the  angel  of  the 
but  the  whole  thing  is  carefully  “  done  in  a  Church  at  Albury,”  called  also  “  the  pil- 
corner  ;”  and  the  “  secrets  of  the  prison-  lar  of  the  angels  ;”  2,  as  one  of  the  twelve 
house”  are  as  jealously  concealed  from  the  apostles,  and  the  pillar  of  the  apostles 
knowledge  of  Christians  not  belonging  to  j  3,  as  one  of  the  prophets  with  only  one, 
the  sect,  as  the  holy  mysteries  of  the;  Mr.  Taplin,  whose  seniority  is  indisputa- 


Church  were  in  the  early  days  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  from  the  profane  eyes  of  scoffing  pagans. 


ble,  to^take  precedency  of  him.  Thus,  al- 
thousrh  an  essential  and  distinctive  feature 


As  a  proof  of  this  we  may  mention,  that  we  of  the  sect  is  “  the  fourfold  ministry,”  that 
have  had  no  small  difficulty  in  procuring;  ministry,  with  the  exception  of  the  inferior 
some  of  the  materials  for  the  present  arti-|  office  of  “evangelist,”  resolves  itself  into 
cle,  and  after  all  we  have  been  unable  tOi“  toujours  mouton,"  into  a  complete  prima- 
procure  a  mysterious  little  book  which  |cy,  centred  in  one  person,  of  pastoral, 
would  have  thrown  considerable  light  on  apostolic,  and  prophetic  authority, 
the  character  of  the  sect.  Of  its  existence 
we  are  certain,  and  we  know  something  of 

its  nature  ;  but  even  what  we  do  know  we  - 

are  precluded  from  stating,  since  our  en- 
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BY  WALTER  R.  CASTELLI. 


Well  might  the  philosophic  Hamlet  ex- | 
claim,  “  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  !  ” 
The  human  heart  presents  an  infinite  field 
for  the'exercise  of  thought,  and  the  more 
deeply  we  study  it,  the  more  palpable  and 
startling  does  its  complexity  become.  We 
may  seek  to  unravel  tbe  mazes  of  our 
nature,  and  wander  on  and  on,  till  wearied 
and  bewildered  by  the  ever  increasing  mul¬ 
titude  of  fancies,  we  sink  exhausted,  with 
a  thrilling  sense  of  the  boundless  space  that 
still  extends  beyond  us ;  whence,  though 
we  know  not  how,  many  a  resistless  impulse 
flashes  on  us,  like  a  meteor  whose  flight  we 
see,  yet  know  not  how  it  cometh  nor  whi¬ 
ther  it  goeth.  Yet  whilst  the  study  of  char¬ 
acter  is  so  difficult,  few  could  be  found 
more  interesting  or  profitable.  The  travel¬ 
ler  who  wanders  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
with  inclination  for  his  only  guide,  does 
not  see  more  varied  and  picturesque 
scenes  than  doth  the  student  of  the  heart ; 
indeed,  there  is  a  singular  sympathy  be¬ 
tween  the  two  pursuits.  The  one  wends 
gaily  to  the  sunny  south  ;  he  passes  through 
a  land  of  flowers  and  fragrance  ;  the  skies 
above  him  arc  blue  and  cloudless,  the 
breezes  gentle  and  refreshing ;  fountains 
murmur  round  him  with  a  placid  coolness, 
a  peaceful  pleasure,  as  though  their  very 
life  were  music.  He  passes  on  ;  the  path 
becomes  less  downy,  the  thorn  ofttimes 
usurps  the  place  of  the  graceful  rose,  the 
gale  is  colder,  and  the  skies  less  liquid. 
On  ;  and  he  is  ’mid  the  mountains,  where 
he  hears  the  tempest  groaning  through  the 
pine  trees,  the  waters  thundering  o’er  their 
rocky  courses,  and  the  avalanches  tearing 
down  the  rugged  slopes,  with  terror  and 
destruction  on  their  breath.  The  other 
views  a  gentle  heart,  where  innocence  and 
truth  have  made  their  dwelling  ;  where 
heaven  is  yet  the  firmament  of  its  purity, 
and  where  the  fragrant  breath  of  memory 
has  yet  no  sting  to  nip  the  opening  flower- 
buds,  that  fling  their  sweetness  o’er  it.  He 
watches  the  o’erstealing  beams  of  love  ex¬ 
panding  every  thought  and  hope  beneath 
their  holy  influence,  and  blending  with  each 
word,  each  sigh  ;  and  here  he  lingers,  for 
this  is  beautiful.  But  away  !  there  comes 
another ;  the  outward  guise  is  not  so  fair. 


and  inwardly  there  is  a  passion-selfishness  ; 
the  warmth  and  kindness  of  the  heart  is  not 
on  every  accent,  there  is  a  chilliness,  as  on 
the  gale  that  wafts  along  the  night-cloud. 
Another  ;  pride,  anger,  jealousy,  revenge ; 
and  he  trembles  ’ncath  the  sweeping  of 
their  fury,  as  with  unrelenting  purpose  they 
prepare  the  poisoned  chalice  for  their  vic¬ 
tim,  and  in  their  reckless  progress  over¬ 
throw  alike  the  innocent  and  the  oflFending. 

The  majority  of  mankind  exhibit  their 
peculiar  characteristics  equally  in  their 
conversation  as  their  conduct.  They  are 
not  content  with  practising  the  virtues  and 
talents  they  possess,  but  must  needs  publish 
to  the  world  their  benevolent  intentions 
and  acts,  their  generous  and  exalted  senti¬ 
ments — how  often  without  just  warranty, 
we  will  not  pause  to  consider.  But  there 
are  occasionally  found  gentle  beings,  and 
they  are  almo.st  all  of  the  fairer  sex,  who 
are  satisfied  with  the  exercise  and  the 
reward  of  goodness  ;  who  do  alms,  and  wait 
on  many  an  act  of  mercy,  without  sounding 
the  trumpet  before  them  ;  and  whose 
beauty,  like  the  hidden  violet,  is  discovered 
only  by  its  breeze-borne  sweetness.  And 
we  cannot  too  highly  appreciate  their 
charms ;  they  are  the  pure  ones  of  earth, 
the  angels  sent  on  blessed  missions  to  our 
world.  To  this  class  docs  the  beautiful 
Cordelia  belong. 

It  is  evident  that  a  character  of  this  de¬ 
scription,  whose  manifestations  are  so  silent 
and  unobtrusive,  rather  to  be  felt  than 
heard,  must  be  the  most  difficult  of  deline¬ 
ation.  If  she  be  the  herald  of  her  own  per¬ 
fections,  and  raise  the  veil  that  shrouds  at 
the  same  time  that  it  shrines  her  with  a 
glory,  to  attract  a  passing  praise,  the  charm 
is  at  once  destroyed,  and  in  proportion  as 
she  stood  high  in  our  estimation  before, 
does  she  thenceforth  fall.  The  extreme 
delicacy,  therefore,  which  is  required  in  the 
portraiture  of  such  an  one,  so  that  this 
principle  may  never  be  infringed,  is  the 
gift  only  of  the  most  refined .  genius ;  and 
although  amid  that  constellation  to  which 
our  hearts  turn  for  all  that  is  lovely  in 
woman,  there  are  many  which  bear  more 
obvious  traces  of.the  master-hand,  no  crea¬ 
tion,  in  our  opinion,  is  more  worthy  of 
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our  immortal  Sh^ikspeare  than  Cordelia. 
Whether  we  consider  the  conception  or  ex¬ 
ecution,  we  must  equally  admire.  Her  dis¬ 
position  is  so  loving  and  gentle,  so  pure, 
guileless,  and  untainted  with  the  selfishness 
common  to  mortality,  and  withal,  so  firm 
and  uncompromising  in  its  fidelity  and 
truth,  that  she  wins  our  affections  at  once, 
by  a  silent  yet  subduing  influence.  She 
appears  only  in  one  short  scene  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  play,  and  having  by  her 
conduct  given  us  the  key  to  her  character, 
she  departs.  But  though  she  is  absent,  the 
development  of  her  nature  is  still  proceed¬ 
ing,  trait  after  trait  being  brought  to  light, 
till  on  her  return  we  are  prepared  to  greet 
her  with  the  reverence  and  love  which  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  her  true  desert  inspires. 

Without  the  slightest  intention  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  lessen  the  importance  of  so 
glorious  a  delineation  as  King  Lear  himself, 
who  towers  above  us  like  a  lofty  mountain, 
whose  base,  indeed,  is  on  the  earth,  but 
whose  summit  is  lost  in  heaven,  we  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  assert  that  the  whole  action  of  the 
play  is  intended  to  work  out  the  delinea¬ 
tion  of  Cordelia’s  character.  Whilst  the 
various  events  possess  an  interest  which 
irresistibly  carries  us  on  with  them,  making 
us  thrill  with  horror  or  burn  with  indior- 

O 

nation,  as  the  case  may  be,  there  is  an  un¬ 
der  current  still  flowing  onward,  which  may 
escape  the  unreflecting  mind  in  tie  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  moment,  but  which  ever  ad¬ 
vances  till  the  re-appearance  of  Cordelia. 
She  is  never  forgotten,  although  she  be  not 
present,  but  lingers  on  the  mind  throughout 
the  whole  progress  of  the  play ;  indeed, 
from  the  very  opening,  everything  is  con¬ 
ceived  and  arranged  to  develop  her  cha¬ 
racter,  the  misfortunes  and  madness  of  Lear 
even  tending  to  this  end. 

Shakspeare  never  wrote  a  play  without 
an  object  independent  of  the  plot.  He 
ever  set  himself  the  task  of  dissolving  some 
social  problem,  some  delicate  phase  of  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  so  deeply  read  was  he  in  the 
human  heart,  so  endued  with  the  faculty  of 
unravelling  the  mysteries  of  nature,  that  his 
delineations  have  all  the  force  and  vitality 
of  the  original — the  more  abstruse  and  difli- 
cult  the  case,  the  more  vivid  the  portrai¬ 
ture.  It  seems  as  though  he  exerted  his 
powers  with  greater  pleasure  on  such  occa¬ 
sions.  Alexander  when  he  had  vanquished 
the  woild,  would  have  despised  the  con¬ 
quest  of  a  petty  province  ;  but  he  sighed 
for  another  world  on  which  to  plant  his 
victorious  standard.  Ambition  cloys  with 
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every  new  gratification ;  what  was  triumph 
yesterday  is  montony  to- day.  So  Shak¬ 
speare,  in  the  greatness  of  his  mind,  seized 
on  every  knotty  point  which  presented 
itself,  as  the  epicure  does  on  some  bonne 
bouche^  which  n)ay  restore  his  pristine  en¬ 
joyment.  Cordelia  was  just  such  a  being, 
then,  as  he  would  delight  to  discover ;  for 
apart  from  its  intrinsic  beauty,  he  would 
find  infinite  attractions  in  the  difficulty  of 
delineating  the  character  of  one,*  who, 
though  teeming  inwardly  with  warm  and 
ardent  impulses,  with  pure  thoughts  and 
womanly  tenderness,  nevertheless  preserved 
a  placid  exterior,  a  silent  and  unob;.rusive 
manner,  and  contrary  to  the  generally  re¬ 
ceived  character  of  her  sex,  felt,  yet  spake 
not.  VVe  may  gaze  upon  the  bright  and 
cloudless  ether  of  a  summer  evening,  when 
all  is  still  and  peaceful,  when  the  very  airs 
that  wanton  ’mid  the  sunbeams  are  hushed 
and  motionless,  and  the  perfume  of  the 
flowers  hangs  above  them  all,  unable  to  as¬ 
cend  ;  and  gazing  on  its  liquid  placitude, 
undimmed  by  any  shadow, — what  dream 
we  of  the  heavenly  messengers,  whose  wings 
perchance  are  sweeping  through  its  currents, 
as  they  bear  sweet  thoughts  and  holy  aspi¬ 
rations  to  the  gates  of  heaven :  and  thus  to 
represent  a  being  who,  whatever  stirred 
within  her  spirit,  did  not  let  its  voice  be 
heard,  was  an  undertaking  truly  worthy  of 
genius.  What  wonder,  then,  that  in  its 
execution  he  should  have  produced  the 
noWest  tragedy  the  world  e’er  saw.  He 
went  forth  like  a  giant  when  the  spirit  of 
his  strength  is  on  him,  and  burst  the 
withes  that  bind  us  to  the  earth  like  fibres 
of  the  undressed  flax. 

The  play  opens  with  king  Lear’s  partition 
of  his  kingdom  amongst  his  daughters,  and 
it  is  essential  to  our  argument  to  determine 
what  was  the  intention  of  this  introduction ; 
f  )r  Shakspeare  almost  invariably  commences 
his  dramas,  by  giving  a  clue  to  the  subject 
whose  characteristics  he  is  about  to  exhibit. 
Thus  Komeo  and  Juliet  opens  with  a  brawl 
betwixt  the  servants  of  the  Montagues  and 
Capulets,  ominously  presaging  the  woe 
which  those  dissensions  wrought.  Hamlet, 
with  the  conversation  respecting  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  ghost,  whereon  the  whole 
plot  hinges.  Macbeth,  with  the  incanta¬ 
tions  of  the  witches,  whose  murderous  in¬ 
spirations  so  mainly  contributed  to  egg  on 
the  superstitious  general,  and  “screw  his 
courage  to  the  sticking  point.”  And  so  it 
is  with  his  other  works.  Then,  was  this 
first  step  intended  only  as  a  preparative  for 
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been  centred  upon  her.  In  answer  to  the 
wonderment  of  her  father,  at  a  conduct  so 
different  from  her  subtle  sisters,  so  different 
from  what  he  expected  from  her,  who  was 
“  his  joy,”  she  says,  — 

Unhappy  that  I  am,  I  cannot  heave 

My  heart  into  my  mouth.  I  love  your  majesty, 

According  to  my  bond ;  rwr  more^  nor  less. 

Yet  how  much  is  signified  by  this  expres¬ 
sion  !  A  gentle  and  feminine  heart,  whose 
impulses  are  all  tender  and  holy,  viewing 
the  love  she  felt  for  her  parent  as  a  duty, 
wherein  there  could  he  no  supererogation, 
and  thus  blending  with  filial  affection,  a 
sweet  religion  and  sanctity,  would  far  more 
truly  love,  than  one  who  felt  but  the  mere 
promptings  of  sense,  which,  we  have  too 
good  reason  to  know,  are  ofttimes  capricious 
and  unconstant.  That  such  a  feeling  ac¬ 
tuated  Cordelia,  is  evident.  She  does  not 
assume  any  merit,  nor  attempt  to  exagge¬ 
rate  her  sentiments :  nay,  fearful  that  what 
she  had  said  might  be  construed  into  boast- 
ing,  she  even  qualifies  this,  to  the  thought¬ 
less,  ambiguous  declaration,  shrinking  from 
,the  utterance  of  aught  like  self-praise. 
That  she  did  not  underrate  her  obligations 
to  her  father,  we  see  from  her  subsequent 
explanation ; — 

Good,  my  lord, 

You  have  begot  me,  bred  me,  loved  me :  I 
,  Return  those  duties  back,  as  are  right  fit ; 

Obey  you,  love  you,  and  most  honor  you. 

Nor  did  she  bear  a  callous  heart,  and  live 
and  move  but  as  a  cold  automaton,  in  a  dull 
round  of  senseless  duties.  She  had  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  worth  of  love,  in  all  its 
branches :  therefore  she  asks : — 


the  madness  of  Lear  }  We  think  nDt,  for 
many  reasons.  Whilst  the  mere  fact  of  his 
abdication  of  the  kingdom,  and  intent 

To  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  Ms  age ; 
Conferring  them  on  younger  strengths,  while  he 
Unburdened  crawl’d  toward  death ; 

certainly  did  not  indicate  the  probability  or 
possibility  of  his  future  sorrows  and  mad¬ 
ness,  the  singularity  of  the  mode  of  parti¬ 
tion,  is  calculated,  in  the  extreme,  to  call 
attention  to  the  peculiar  trait  in  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  Cordelia,  whose  predominance 
constituted  the  unity  and  beauty  of  her 
character.  He  thus  expounds  his  inten¬ 
tions, — 

Tell  me,  my  daughters, 

Which  of  you,  shall  we  say,  doth  love  us  most  1 
That  we  our  largest  bounty  may  extend 
Where  merit  doth  most  challenge  it. 

By  this  course,  not  only  was  her  charac¬ 
ter  brought  into  action  most  forcibly,  hut  it 
was  also  placed  in  direct  and  striking  con¬ 
trast  with  those  of  her  voluble,  hut  hollow- 
hearted  sisters.  A  being  constituted  like 
Cordelia,  with  exquisite  sensibilities,  hear¬ 
ing  the  fulsome  and  degrading  protestations 
of  the  covetous  Goneril  and  Regan,  would, 
through  mere  disgust,  and  fear  of  being 
classed  with  them,  apart  from  her  natural 
aversion  to  breathe  openly  the  thoughts  that 
lie  “  too  deep  for  tears,”  be  silent.  The 
working  of  this  feeling  is  clearly  exhibited  ; 
for  whilst  she  listens  to  the  flatteries  of  her 
sisters,  she  whispers  to  herself, — 

“  What  shall  Cordelia  do  1  Love,  and  be  silent” 

And  again : — 

Then  poor  Cordelia ! 

And  yet  not  so,  since  I  am  sure  my  love’s 
More  richer  than  mj  tongue. 

And  when  Lear  turns,  the  very  words  he 
uses  are  such  as  would  confirm  her  resolves 
of  silence,  since  anything  she  might  say 
must  have  appeared  dictated  by  a  sordid 
motive  ; — 

What  can  you  say,  to  draw 

A  third  more  opulent  than  your  sister’s  ?  speak. 

This  manner  of  procedure  was  admirably 
calculated  to  give  point  to  her  reply,  which, 
without  some  clue,  might  have  appeared 
hut  the  evidence  of  stupid  taciturnity,  — 

Nothing,  my  lord. 

Here  commences  the  development  of 
her  character,  after  the  whole  attention  has 


Why  have  my  sisters  husbands,  if  they  say 
They  love  you  all  1  Haply,  when  I  shall  wed, 
That  lord  whose  hand  must  take  my  plight, shall  cany 
Half  my  love  with  him,  half  my  care  and  duty : 
Sure,  I  shall  never  marry,  like  my  sisters. 

To  love  my  father  all. 

During  the  whole  of  this  dialogue,  the 
quiet  beauty  of  her  disposition  is  exquisite¬ 
ly  preserved,  and  although  in  every  word 
she  utters  we  may  discover  the  goodness  and 
purity  of  her  spirit,  not  one  “  comes  near 
the  praising  of  herself.”  It  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  love,  to  “  love,  and  yet  be  silent.” 
The  love  that  is  not  content  with  the  dear 
“  happiness  of  loving,”  but  still  is  prating 
of  its  own  excess,  has  at  least  as  much  self- 
love  in  its  composition.  Even  the  excla¬ 
mation  of  Lear,  “  so  young  and  so  unten- 
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der,”  unkindly  touching,  as  it  does,  the  would  he  review,  and,  remembering  the 
very  quick  of  sensibility — for  it  is  most  bit-  happiness  of  the  past,  picture  a  peaceful 
ter  to  be  belied  on  such  a  point, — fails  to  and  joyous  future. 

elicit  from  her  any  further  avowal,  or  a  sin- 1  Lear’s  love  for  his  children,  and  his  de- 
gle  word  breathing  of  asperity  ;  she  only  |  sire  for  a  full  return  of  affection,  amounted 


returns, —  | 

So  young,  my  lord,  and  true.  I 

Never  was  there  juster  word  than  that  of 
Kent, — 


to  a  monomania,  which  afterwards,  through 
opposition  and  disappointment,  rose '  to 
actual  madness.  Had  this  not  been  the 
he  never  could  have  forgotten  the 


case, 


practice  of  years,  in  the  momentary  and 


Nor  are  those  empty-hearted,  whose  low  sound 
Reverbs  no  hollowness. 


proper  backwardness  of  the  tongue. 

The  words  with  which  she  prays  her  fa- 

.  -  1  1  i  1  •  Ither  to  proclaim  the  nature  of  the  fault 

The  experience  of  ages,  handed  down  m 

many  a  pithy  proverb,  wherein  all  great  and  | 

I  w»*i^Trio  tKa  /\  K  a  t  i  at  -  _  ,  *  _  ,  -  ^  ^  T 

and  Burgundy  with  the  idea  of  some  fearful 


universal  truths  resolve  the  observation  of 
each  one  amongst  us,  and  it  may  be,  the 


crime,  are  very  beautiful,  and  still  further 


stings  of  many  a  heartfelt  lesson,  all  attest  j 
its  truth.  And  whatever  may  be  their  |  ^ 

true  use,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  thatl  “  1  yet  beseech  your  majesty 

their  abuse  gives  much  point  and  force  to  ^f  for  I  want  that  glib  and  oily  art. 

the  maxim,  that  words  were  invented  to  that  you  make  known 

conceal  thoughts.”  Certain  it  is,  that  they  i  It  is  no  vicious  blot,  murder,  or  foulness, 
who  can  descant  so  glibly  on  their  emo- 1  unchaste  action  or  dishonored  step, 
tions  never  feel  very  deeply. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  traces  of  her 
course  of  action  previous  to  the  present 
scene.  It  is  evident  she  was  the  favorite 
child  of  Lear,  indeed  he  declares  this  in 
terms  ;  and  we  also  believe  that  the  feeling 


Thai  hath  deprived  me  of  your  grace  and  favor : 
But  even  for  want  of  that  for  which  I  am  richer, 

A  still  soliciting  eye,  and  such  a  tongue 

That  I  am  glad  I  have  not,  though  not  to  have  it 

Hath  lost  me  in  your  liking.” 

> 

Although  treated  so  cruelly  and  capri¬ 
ciously  by  Lear,  she  never  betrays  anything 


which  actuated  him  in  this  mode  of  divid- j  like  anger  towards  him,  but  rather  the  con¬ 
ing  his  possessions,  according  to  the  com-  j  trary.  She  proves  that  her  love  was  not 
parative  degree  of  love  for  him  they  should  I  one  of  those  fragile  and  transient  emotions 
express,  was  largely  mingled  with  the  hope  which,  like  the  full-blown  rose,  are  dis¬ 
and  the  intention,  that  she  who  had  ever  j  persed  by  the  first  breeze.  In  preparing  to 
shown  most  love  in  actual  practice  would  j  depart,  she  turns  to  her  sisters,  saying, — 


not  come  scantly  off ;  and  when  he  turns 
for  her  declaration,  it  is  with  a  pleasure  and 
alacrity  which  he  does  not  exhibit  to  either 
of  the  others,  nay,  he  even  asks  what  she 
can  say,  to  draw  a  larger  share  than  they 
had  received,  in  this  clearly  echoing  his 
thoughts  and  wishes. 

Again  he  exclaims  that  he  had, — 

Thought  to  set  his  rest 
On  her  kind  nursery — 


“  Use  well  our  father ; 

To  your  professed  bosoms  1  commit  him.” 

The  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
it  is  uttered,  render  this  touching  appeal 
the  more  charming  and  admirable.  How 
strongly  can  we  sympathize  with  the  words 
of  the  French  king, — 

“  Fairest  Cordelia,  ihou  art  most  rich,  being  poor ; 
Most  choice,  forsaken ;  and  most  loved,  despised !” 


and  this  is  a  beautiful  comment  and  testi¬ 
mony  to  her  former  assertion,  that  she  had 
“  loved  him  according  to  her  bond.”  How 
much  does  it  not  convey  to  us  of  the  past, 
of  the  tender  care  which  had  watched  over 
his  motions,  and  strewn  his  path  with 
flowers,  when  else  the  stony  way  had  made 
him  weary  and  footsore  ;  of  the  loving  smile 
which  was  wont  to  greet  him  when,  per¬ 
chance,  his  heart  was  heavy  with  the  cares 
of  state  ;  of  the  gentle  form  which  was  the 
prop  and  staff  of  his  old  age  ?  All  this 


The  whole  of  the  first  scene  is  thus  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Cordelia.  She  is  the  centre  of  at¬ 
traction,  and  all  its,  events  turn  on  her  p3- 
culiar  character.  A  clue  has  been  given  to 
the  loveliness  and  purity  of  her  disposition, 
and  our  interest  powerfully  excited ;  and 
this  being  done,  she  withdraws  until  nearly 
the  end  of  the  play.  But  whilst  she  is 
away,  her  character  is  ever  being  develop¬ 
ed  ;  the  flower  is  expanding  more  and  more, 
till  at  length  it  stands  displayed  before  us 
in  all  its  sweetness  and  beauty. 
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A  striking  contract  has  been  drawn  be¬ 
tween  Cordelia  and  her  sisters.  They  have 
been  commanded  to  declare  the  measure  of 
their  love,  and  the  one  is  silent  and  reserv¬ 
ed,  answering  the  demand  with  apparent 
coldness  ;  the  others  pour  forth  a  stream 
of  protestations  of  ihe  fervor  of  their  attach¬ 
ment,  endeavoring  by  boundless  expressions 
to  describe  a  boundless  love.  The  continu¬ 
ance  of  this  contrast  is  the  means  employed 
to  give  us  a  true  insight  into  the  extreme 
beauty  and  delicate  tracery  of  her  being. 
And  this  negative  mode  of  unveiling  her 
loveliness  is  peculiarly  charming  and  ap¬ 
propriate  to  one  who  was  not  wont  to  maKe 
herself  known,  in  whose  gentle  heart  thei 
deep  spirit  of  love  lay  hid,  but  whose  pre¬ 
sence  alone  was  known  by  the  thousand  | 
genial  acts  which  it  inspired.  Goneril  and  I 
Regan  could  breathe  forth  words  like  the  j 
water-springs  ;  but  they  were  mere  empty ; 
sounds,  indicating  by  their  very  glibness 
that  they  came  but  from  the  lips,  and  not , 
the  heart,  although  they  did  vainly  mimic  I 
that  voice  whose  music  lends  a  sweetness 
and  significance  to  every  little  syllable. 

A  very  short  period  elapses  from  the 
time  they  made  their  ardent  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  love  and  tenderness,  till  we  find  j 
how  ill  their  practice  accords  with  those  i 
professions. 

The  doting  father  had  endowed  them 
with  his  lands  and  sovereignty ;  he  had ' 
given  them  all  but  the  small  train  he  had  | 
reserved  to  wait  upon  himself ;  but  regard¬ 
less  of  the  claims  of  love,  of  common  grati¬ 
tude,  these  false  and  hollow-hearted  daugh¬ 
ters  were  not  yet  content :  they  had  an  ell, 
and  yet  they  coveted  the  little  inch  that 
still  remained.  They  soon  began  to  scant 
their  duty  towards  him,  to  slight  his  wishes, 
and  to  disregard  his  comfort.  At  first  “  a  faint 
neglect,”  “  a  falling  oflf  in  that  ceremonious 
affection  wherewith  he  was  wont  to  be  en¬ 
tertained  then  a  great  abatement  of  kind¬ 
ness  both  in  his  daughters  and  their  at¬ 
tendants  ;  till  at  length,  upon  the  merest 
pretence,  they  sought  to  diminish  his  train, 
refusing  to  receive  him  till  he  had  dismissed 
them.  Step  by  step  did  they  advance,  ever 
with  increasing  boldness  and  insolence,  with 
more  open  and  unblushing  cruelty,  till,  with 
the  curses  of  the  broken-hearted  father  on 
their  heads,  they  closed  their  doors'against 
him,  and  left  him  to  the  mercy  of  the 
pitiless  storm,  upon  a  night  when — 

“  The  wrathful  skies  v 
Gallow’d'the'very  wanderers  of  the  dark, 

And  made  them  keep  Uieir  caves.”^ 


Blow,  blow,  thou  wintry  wind :  thou 
art  not  so  unkind  as  man^s  ingratitude  !’* 
How  could  they  act  thus  to  the  poor  old 
man,  so  noble  in  his  nature,  so  good  and 
kind  a  father,  so  “  every  inch  a  king  ?” 

Ingratitude !  thou  marble-hearted  fiend, 

More  hideous  when  thou  shew’st  thee  in  a  child, 
Than  the  soa  monster — 

•  *  *  •  • 

Is  it  not  as  this  mouth  should  tear  this  hand 
For  lifting  food  to’l  1” 

How  different  a  termination  this  to  their 
former  vows,  from  what  we  could  have 
looked  for  !  and  the  immensity  of  woe  that 
overwhelms  the  noble  Lear,  and  overthrows 
his  very  reason,  tends  further  to  impress  on 
us  the  hellish  spirit  of  these  daughters,  and 
causes  an  irresistible  revulsion  of  feeling 
towards  the  silent  but  deep  feeling  Corde¬ 
lia.  The  mask  is  torn  from  those  who  late 
had  worn  so  fair  a  guise,  and  whose  deceit 
had  triumphed  over  her  truth  and  innocence. 
We  feel  how  vain  and  unsubstantial  are 
those  professions  which  arise,  at  the  first 
call,  to  publish  their  own  existence  ;  and 
we  therefore  turn  with  tenfold  love  and  ad¬ 
miration  to  her  who,  though  she  spake  not, 
yet  performed. 

We  shall  now  see  the  effect  of  this  con¬ 
trast  on  the  mind  of  Lear  himself.  Al¬ 
though  he  had  banished  his  daughter  from 
his  court,  reft  her  of  his  favor,  of  his  gifts, 
and  “  pierced”  her  with  his  open  displea¬ 
sure,  he  could  not  banish  her  from  his 
thoughts,  he  could  not  pluck  his  darling 
from  the  heart  round  which  she  had  en- 
I  twined  for  many  a  year,  ever  closer  and 
closer,  till  they  had  almost  become  one,  one 
in  feeling,  one  in  love.  Ah  no !  his  was 
too  good  a  spirit,  too  kind,  too  sensible  of  af-^ 
fection,  to  be  able  to  root  out  so  deep-seated 
an  emotion ;  and  though  the  object  of  his  love 
was  gone  from  before  his  eyes,  he  turned 
to  everything  which  brought  even  a  re¬ 
membrance  of  her,  and  loved  it  for  her 
sake,  though,  in  his  deep  heart-sickness,  he 
scarce  knew  or  would  confess  this  cause. 
His  regard  for  the  Fool,  one  of  the  most  af¬ 
fecting  and  beautiful  exhibitions  of  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  nature  amid  all  those  griefs 
which  would  fain  steel  the  heart,  and  nip 
its  kindred  sympathies  for  ever,  sprung 
thence.  We  find  him  asking  for  his  fool 
again  and  again,  as  if  impatient  of  each 
moment’s  absence,  and  he  complains,  1 
have  not  seen  him  these  two  days.”  One 
of  his  knights  replies, — 
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“  Since  my  youn^j  lady’s  going  into  France,  Sir,  the 
I  Fool  hath  much  pined  away. 

Jotar.  No  more  of  that ;  I  havt  noted  it  toell” 

Here  is  the  key,  then,  to  his  affection  for 
his  follower  ;  here  the  cause  of  a  fondness 
which  manifests  itself  even  when  the  rain 
and  wind  of  heaven  are  beating  on  his  head, 
when  the  thunder  and  the  lightning  rage 
above  him,  and  in  his  bosom  knaws  the 
canker-worm  of  grief,  and  the  sharp  sting 
of  heartless  ingratitude, — filial  ingratitude, 
— is  piercing  him  to  the  quick  ;  even  then,  j 
when  sorrow  might  well  have  extinguished 
every  other  sentiment  hut  one  of  self,  he 
folds  his  mantle  round  him  saying, — 

“  How  dost,  my  boyl  art  cold  *1 
Poor  fool  and  knave,  I  have  one  part  in  my  heart 
That’s  sorry  yet  for  thee.” 

When  Goneril  first  shows  her  evil  dispo¬ 
sition,' and  begins  to  exercise  her  cruelty 
and  arrogance  towards  her  father,  in  the 
affliction  of  the  moment,  he  looks  back  re¬ 
gretfully  at  the  past,  and,  referring  to  the 
disinheritance  of  Cordelia,  and  the  parti¬ 
tion  of  his  kingdom  between  her  sisters,  he 
I  •  exclaims, — 

“Woe  that  too  late  repents !” 

and  immediately  afterwards, — 

“  O  most  small  fault, 

How  ugly  didst  thou  in  Cordelia  show  I 
Which,  like  an  engine,  wrenched  my  frame  of 
nature 

From  the  fixed  place ;  drew  from  ray  heart  all  love, 
And  added  to  the  gall.  O  Lear!  Lear  !  Lear ! 

Beat  at  this  gate,  that  let  thy  folly  in. 

And  thy  dear  judgment  out.”  {Striking  his  head.) 

We  see  now  the  progress  of  the  heart 
back  to  its  former  love,  and  the  gradual  dis¬ 
solution  of  those  hard  and  unjust  thoughts 
which  had  blinded  him  once  to  her  truth 
and  goodness,  but  which  were  soon  too  bit¬ 
terly  expiated  by  sufferings  such  as  might 
melt  the  coldest  soul  to  tears.  A  short 
time  after  this,  we  have  another  more  ad¬ 
vanced  and  decided  manifestation  of  this 
revulsion  of  feeling.  The  fool,  who  has 
been  hinting  very  broadly  that  the  two  sis¬ 
ters  Goneril  and  Regan  are  of  one  spirit  in 
their  rapacity  and  cruelty,  recalls  to  Lear’s 
remembrance  the  partition  of  his  kingdom. 
This  leads  him  to  review  the  comparative 
conduct  of  Cordelia  and  her  sisters ;  and, 
feeling  the  difference  of  their  natures,  and 
the  trifling  and  unjust  reason  for  which  he 
had  condemned  her,  he  cries  in  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  his  soul, — 


“  I  did  her  wrong.” 

Yes,  innocence  has  triumphed  !  It  is 
beautiful  to  remark  how,  after  this  conclu¬ 
sion  is  arrived  at,  he  adopts  the  ^words  with 
which  Cordelia  had  once  told  her  love,  as 
though  doubtful  of  other  expressions  of  at¬ 
tachment  and  duty ;  and  addressing  Regan, 
whom  he  would,  though  almost  against 
hope,  deem  true,  he  says, — 

“  Thou  better  know’st 

The  offices  of  nature,  bond  of  childhood, 

Effects  of  counesy,  dues  of  gratitude.” 

But  she  was  not  one  with  whom  the  gen¬ 
tle  bond  had  influence  ;  she  was  not  one  to 
recognize  in  the  love  of  a  parent,  and  the 
thousand  kind  and  affectionate  acts  by 
which  it  still  displayed  itself,  the  links  of 
a  chain  which  ought  to  have  bound  the 
heart  of  the  child  ever  in  closer  and  more 
endearing  union.  No  !  “  she  tied  sharp- 
toothed  unkindness,  like  a  vulture,”  on 
him,  and  was  more  cruel  than  the  winds  of 
heaven.  All  Lear’s  abjurations  amid  the 
storm,  and  his  denunciations  of  his  children, 
are  levelled  against  Goneril  and  Regan ; 
and  Cordelia  is  not  once  included,  for  he 
emphatically  appeals  against' his  “  two  per¬ 
nicious  daughters.” 

His  conduct  on  arriving  at  the  French 
camp,  near  Dover,  more  than  all  testifies 
the  state  of  his  heart  towards  Cordelia. 
Although  he  was  in  the  same  place  with 
her,  hp  will  not  consent  to  see  her,  and  the 
reason,  we  are  informed  by  Kent,  is  that — 

“  A  sovereign  shame  so  elbows  him.  His  own  un- 
kindness. 

That  stripped  her  from  his  benediction,  turned  her 
To  foreign  casualties,  gave  her  dear  ri^ts 
I'o  his  dog-hearted  daughters :  these  things  sting 
His  mind  so  venomously,  that  burning  shame 
Detains  him  from  Cordelia.” 

How  deep  must  be  the  sense  of  wrong  in 
a  father  towards  his  child,  when  he  is  thus 
ashamed  to  see  her  !  And  with  one  like 
Lear,  whose  sensibilities  were  so  finely 
strung,  the  more  clearly  her  purity  arose 
in  reproach  against  his  injustice,  the 
stronger  would  this  feeling  of  humiliation 
exist.  It  is  a  fine  testimony  to  her  good¬ 
ness. 

Thus  progressed  the  establishment  of  her 
innocence  in  the  mind  of  Lear  ;  and  the 
contrast  betwixt  her  and  the  wretched  sis¬ 
ters  being  brought  to  a  climax,  the  time 
has  arrived  for  her  reappearance,  when  we 
can  sympathize  with  her  still  and  noiseless 
motions,  nor  impute  her  outward  calmness 
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to  frigidity  of'  soul.  But  ere  she  comes  j 
again,  another  tint  is  added  to  her  portrait, 
charming  as  well  by  its  own  beauty,  as  its 
exquisite  harmony  with  all  that  we  have 
conceived  of  her  disposition.  A  gentleman 
who  brings  letters  from  her  to  Kent  is  de- ! 
scribing  the  effect  that  the  intelligence  of 
her  father’s  state  had  on  her  ;  he  says — 

“  Now  and  then  an  ample  tear  trilled  down 
Her  delicate  c  heek.  It  seemed  she  was  a  queen 
Over  her  passion ;  who,  most  rebel-like, 

Sought  to  be  king  o’er  her. 

Patience  and  sorrow  strove  1 

Who  should  express  her  gcxxiiiesL  You  have  seen  | 
Sunshine  and  rain  at  once :  her  smiles  and  tears 
Were  like  a  beUer  day.  Those  happy  smilets. 

That  played  on  her  ripe  lip,  seemed  not  to  know 
What  guests  were  in  her  eyes ;  which  parted  thence. 
As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropped.  In  brief,  sorrow  | 
Would  be  a  rarity  most  beloved,  if  all 
Could  so  become  it. 

♦  *  «  •  • 

Once  or  twice  she  heaved  the  name  of ‘father’ 
Pantingly  forth,  as  if  it  pressed  her  heart; 

Cried,  ‘  Sisters  !  sisters  !  shame  of  ladies  1  sisters ! 
Kent !  father !  sisters !  What  ?  i’  the  storm  1  i*  the 

night  1 

Let  pity  not  be  believed !’  There  she  shook 
The  holy  water  from  her  heavenly  eyes, 

And  clamor  moistened :  Vien  away  sheUarted^ 

To  deal  with  grief  aloneP 


Against  my  fire.  And  wast  thou  fain,  poor  lather, 
To  hovel  thee  with  swine  and  rogues  forlorn. 

In  short  and  musty  straw  ?  Alack,  Alack !” 

Well  may  we  exclaim,  with  Kent,  “  Kind 
and  dear  princess  !”  O  woman  !  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  failings  of  some  of  thy  sex, 
whatever  their  error  and  weakness,  be  they 
such  as  may  appal  us  with  their  guiltiness 
and  make  us  blush  for  human  nature,  they 
cannot  stain  thy  loveliness,  for  whilst  thou 
art  woman,  whilst  thy  true  character  is  dis¬ 
played,  thou  art  all  grace  and  beauty ! 
Goneril  and  Regan  had  nothing  feminine  in 
their  characters,  and  could  acts  have  cast  a 
lasting  stigma  upon  woman;  theirs  might 
well  have  done  so,  for  they  were  indeed 
worthy  the  foul  fiend  himself ;  but  we  turn 
to  the  sweet  Cordelia,  and  feel  that  “  she  re¬ 
deems  nature  from  the  general  curse  which 
twain  have  brought  her  to.” 

The  awakening  Lear  recognizes  her,  and 
remembering  the  wrongs  he  has  done  her, 
most  pathetically  addresses  her  amid  her 
tears, — 

“  If  you  have  poison  for  me,  I  will  drink  it. 

I  know  you  do  not  love  me ;  for  your  sisters 

Have,  as  1  do  remember,  done  me  wrong  : 

You  have  some  cause,  they  have  not.” 


After  such  an  account,  it  is  a  most  natu¬ 
ral  transition  to  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and 
broken-hearted  monarch,  to  be  introduced 
again  to  our  long-lost  Cordelia,  there, 
smoothing  his  pillow,  and  raising  to  his 
parched  and  fevered  lips  the  cooling 
draught,  as  she  perchance  had  ofttimes  done 
of  yore, — to  see  her  exercising  the  “  kind 
nursery,”  beneath  whose  tenderness  he  had 
once  hoped  “  to  set  his  rest,”  fulfilling  the 
expectations  he  had  formed  in  the  days  of 
his  happiness,  and  rendered  now  more  af¬ 
fecting  by  being  so  unlooked-for,  so  uncon¬ 
sciously  experienced.  The  circumstances 
under  which  she  reappears  are  well  worthy 
of  her,  and  tend  further  to  enhance  our  ad¬ 
miration  for  her  noble  and  estimable  charac¬ 
ter.  Hear  the  words  she  murmurs  over  the 
sleeping  Lear : — 

“  O  my  dear  father !  Restoration  hang 
Thy  medicine  on  my  lips ;  and  let  this  kiss 
Repair  those  violent  harms,  that  my  two  sisters 
Have  in  thy  reverence  made ! 

Had  you  not  been  their  father,  these  white  flakes 
Had  challenged  pity  of  them.  Was  this  a  face 
To  be  expcsed  against  the  jarring  winds  ? 

To  stand  against  the  deep  dread-bolted  thunder ; 

In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke 

Of  quick,  cross-lightning  1  to  watch  (poor  perdu!) 

With  this  thin  helm  I  Mine  enemy’s  dog. 

Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that  night 


Very  beautiful  and  comprehensive  is  her 
heartfelt  deprecation,  “No  cause,  no 
cause.”  Ah  !  did  she  not  love  him  “  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  bond  .^” 

The  joy  of  the  poor  old  king,  even  in  the 
midst  of  misfortune  and  imprisonment,  at 
his  reunion  with  his  beloved,  speaks  volumes 
for  her.  It  is  still  a  pursuance  of  the  ne¬ 
cessary  course  of  delineation,  that  her  praise 
should  come  from  others,  not  from  her  own 
lips.  He  shrinks  from  meeting  the  cruel- 
hearted  daughters  into  whose  power  he  has 
fallen,  but  forgetful  of  all  suffering  whilst 
she  is  by  his  side,  he  exclaims, — 

“  Come,  let’s  away  to  prison : 

We  two  alone  will  sing  like  birds  i’  the  cage: 
When  thou  dost  ask  me  blessing.  I’ll  kneel  down 
And  ask  of  thee  forgiveness — so  we’ll  live. 

And  pray,  and  sing,  and  tell  old  tales,  and  laugh 

At  gilded  butterflies . 

He  that  parts  us  shall  bring  a  brand  from  heaven, 
And  fire  us  hence,  like  foxes.” 

Poor  Cordelia  !  how  sadly  did  she  die ! 
But  o’er  her  death  she  had  a  mourner 
whose  sighs  were  meet  to  rise  to  heaven 
with  her  pure  spirit, — an  old  and  grey-haired 
father,  the  monument  of  filial  cruelty  and 
ingratitude,  was  yet  the  monument  of  her 
true  goodness,  the  herald  of  her  gentle  and 
guileless  being.  She  died,  the  victim  to 
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her  filial  piety,  and  upon  such  sacrifices, 
the  gods  themselves  throw  incense.”  And 
was  it  not  an  end  the  most  appropriate, 
thus  to  seal  by  her  silent  fate,  the  holy 
truths  that  were  her  guides  through  life ! 
How  exquisite  is  the  description  of  Lear, 

“  Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 

Qentle  and  low ;  an  excellent  thing  in  woman.” 

It  is  such  a  perfect  realization  of  the  Cor¬ 
delia  of  our  imagination  !  But  in  all  things 
does  Shakspeare  preserve  the  harmony  of 
his  characters  ;  not  even  amid  the  grandest 
design  does  he  neglect  the  minute  details, 
which  a  less  expansive  mind  had  either  no^ 


observed,  or  deemed  unnecessary  to  the 
completeness  of  the  picture. 

And  now,  have  we  said  too  much,  in 
styling  Cordelia  one  of  the  most  glorious  of 
the  Bard’s  creations  ?  In  conception  it  is 
so  beautiful,  so  redolent  of  gentleness  and 
purity,  and  encircled  with  that  indescrib¬ 
able  charm  which  makes  the  very  name  of 
woman  come  to  us — 

“  Like  the  sweet  south,  • 

That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odor, — ” 

and  in  execution  so  refined  and  delicate, 
I  that  we  feel  assured  all  must  agree  with  us. 


Froat  Bentley’s  Miscellany. 

THE  DECISIVE  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD. 


BY  PROFESSOR  CREASY. 


Those  few  battles  of  which  a  contrary  event  would  have  essentially  varied  the  drama  of  the  world  in 
all  its  subsequent  scenes. — Hallam. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  VALMY. 


Piirpurei  metuunt  tyranni 
Injurioso  ne  pede  proruas 
Stantem  columnam  j  neu  pSpulus  frequens 
Ad  arma  cessantes,  aa  arma 
Concitet  imperiumque  frangat 

Horat.  Od.  I.  36. 

A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out, 

Which,  being  suffered,  rivers  cannot  quench. 

Shakspeare. 


I 


[It  will  be  seen  that  from  the  title  of  these  spirited 
■ketchei.  the  designating  ’^Six’*  has  been  removed — an 
intimation,  probably,  that,  unable  to  review  all  the  decisive 
battles  of  the  world  in  six  articles,  the  Professor  concludes 
to  go  on  indefinitely. — £d.i 

A  FEW  miles  distant  from  the  little  town  of 
St.  Menehould,  in  the  north-east  of  France, 
are  the  village  and  hill  of  Valmy  ;  and  near 
the  crest  of  that  hill  a  simple  monument 
points  out  the  burial-place  of  the  heart  of 
a  general  of  the  French  republic,  and  a 
marshal  of  the  French  empire. 

The  elder  Kellerman  (father  of  the  dis- 
tingi.ished  officer  of  that  name,  whose  ca¬ 
valry-charge  decided  the  battle  of  Ma¬ 
rengo),  held  high  commands  in  the  French 
armies  throughout  the  wars  of  the  Conven¬ 


tion,  the  Directory,  the  Consulate,  and  the 
Empire.  He  survived  those  wars,  and  the 
Empire  itself,  dying  in  extreme  old  age  in 
1820.  The  last  wish  of  the  veteran  on  his 
death-bed  was,  that  his  heart  should  be  de¬ 
posited  in  the  battle-field  of  Valmy,  there 
to  repose  among  the  remains  of  his  old 
companions  in  arms,  who  had  fallen  at  his 
side  on  that  spot  twenty-eight  years  before, 
on  the  memorable  day  when  they  won  the 
primal  victory  of  Revolutionary  France, 
and  prevented  the  armies  of  Brunswick  and 
the  emigrant  bands  of  Conde  from  marching 
on  defenceless  Paris,  and  destroying  the  im¬ 
mature  democracy  in  its  cradle. 

The  Duke  of  Valmy  (for  Kellerman, 
when  made  one  of  Napoleon’s  military 
;  peers  in  1802,  took  his  title  from  this  same 
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battle-field)  had  participated  during  his  ’  day,  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  the  old  bul- 
long  and  active  career,  in  the  gaining  of  letins;  however  temporizing  and  pacific 
many  a  victory  far  more  immediately  daz-  may  be  the  tone  of  the  statesmen  who  raain- 
zling  than  the  one,  the  remembrance  of  tain  a  precarious  ascendency  at  Paris, 
which  he  thus  cherished.  He  had  been  VVith  two  European  wars  actually  raging 
present  at  many  a  scene  of  carnage  where  before  them,  with  the  elements  of  insurrec- 
blood  flowed  in  deluges,  compared  with  tion  and  strife  in  full  activity  throughout  the 
which,  the  libations  of  slaughter  poured  out  continent  (and,  alas,  not  on  the  continent 
at  Valmy  would  have  seemed  scant  and  in-  only),  who  can  doubt  but  that  thousands 
significant.  But  he  rightly  estimated  the! of  the  fiery  youth  of  France  are  watching 
paramount  importance  of  the  battle  with :  eagerly  for  the  first  pretext  of  provocation, 
which  he  thus  wished  his  appellation  while :  that  may  justify  them  in  coming  for\(ard  as 
living,  and  his  memory  after  his  death,  to  protectors  or  avengers,  and  in  once  more 
be  identified.  The  successful  resistance  advancing  the  tricolor  over  Lombardy,  to 
which  the  raw  Carmagnole  levies,  and  the  Rome  and  Naples,  or  to  the  Danube,  the 
disorganized  relics  of  the  old  monarchy’s ,  Vistula,  and  the  Baltic  ?  Look,  too,  at  the 
army  then  opposed  to  the  combined  hosts  risk  of  fatal  dissension  that  exists  on  every 
and  chosen  leaders  of  Prussia,  Austria, ;  sea  where  English  and  French  sailors  or 
and  the  French  refugee  noblesse,  determined  settlers  come  into  contact.  Any  hot-headed 
at  once  and  for  ever  the  belligerent  character ,  captain,  any  petulant  commandant,  any  in- 
of  the  Revolution.  The  raw  artizans  and  triguing  missionary,  may  at  once  create  real 
tradesmen,  the  clumsy  burghers,  the  base  or  supposed  cause  of  offence  between  the  two 
mechanics  and  low  peasant-churls,  as  it  proud  and  jealous  nations,  such  as  only 
had  been  the  fashion  to  term  the  middle ,  blood  will  wash  out.  There  will  be  no 
and  lower  classes  in  France,  found  that  more  proffers  of  apology,  and  votes  of  com- 
they  could  face  cannon-balls,  pull  triggers,  pensation  in  such  cases, — at  least  not  on 
and  cross  bayonets,  without  having  been  ^  the  part  of  France.  No  statesman  in  that 
drilled  into  military  machines,  and  without  republic  would  dare  risk  the  odium  which 
being  officered  by  scions  of  noble  houses. '  the  Pritchard  indemnity  brought  on  Guizot. 
They  awoke  to  the  consciousness  of  their  Any  French  government  might  at  once  rise 
own  instinctive  soldiership.  They  at  once  ac- ,  to  the  zenith  of  mob  and  military  popularity 
quired  confidence  in  themselves  and  in  each  by  declaring  war  with  this  country.  Good 
other ;  and  that  confidence  soon  grew  into  management  and  good  fortune  may,  for  a 
a  spirit  of  unbounded  audacity  and  ambi- 1  time,  prevent  such  collisions,  but  they  seem 
tion.  “From  the  cannonade  of  Valmy  ultimately  inevitable.  And  whenever,  and 
may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  that  with  whomsoever  revolutionary  France  de- 
career  of  victory  which  carried  their  armies  dares  war,  that  war  will  speedily  become 
to  Vienna  and  the  Kremlin.”  *  European  and  general.  France  is  too  clearly 

We  can  now,  from  what  is  passing  before  on  the  eve  of  a  fresh  cycle  of  invasions, 
our  eyes,  discern  even  more  clearly  the  im-  conquests,  military  despotisms,  and  stern 
portance  of  the  conflict  of  Valmy,  than  reactions,  which  must  shake  the  old  world 
could  Kellerman  in  1820,  or  than  could ,  to  its  foundations. 

the  historian  of  Europe,  from  whom  the  last  i  One  of  the  gravest  reflexions  that  arises 
sentence  was  quoted,  when  he  composed  from  the  contemplation  of  the  civil  rest- 
his  great  work  only  a  few  years  ago.  The  ^  less'ness  and  military  enthusiasm,  which  the 
impetus  which  that  triumph  gave  to  the  close  of  the  last  century  saw  nationalized 
French  spirit,  was  not  exhausted  in  a  single  ^  in  France,  is  the  consideration  that  these 
career  of  victory,  and  was  inextinguishable  j  disturbing  influences  have  become  per- 
by  the  alternation  of  defeat.  The  restless !  petual.  This  volcanic  people  seems  des- 
energy  inspired  by  it  was  never  more  fear-  tined  neither  to  know  nor  to  suffer  perma- 
fully  manifest  than  it  is  at  the  present  nent  rest.  No  settled  system  of  government, 
hour.  The  French  Republic  is  again  mus-  that  shall  endure  from  generation  to  gene- 
tering  her  armed  myriads  from  among  her  ration,  that  shall  be  proof  against  corrup- 
rural  and  civic  population.  Her  troops,  tion  and  popular  violence,  seems  capable  of 
under  the  old  banner,  and  with  the  old  taking  root  among  them.  And  while  we 
war-cry  of  ’96,  are  again  collecting  near  cannot  hope  to  see  France  calmed  and 
the  foot  of  the  Alps  and  the  bank  of  the '  softened  down  by  healing  processes  from 
Rhine.  Her  generals,  in  their  orders  of  the  within,  there  is  still  less  prospect  of  seeing 
*  Alison,  lier  effectively  curbed,  and  thoroughly 
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tamed  by  force  from  without.  No  hostile 
exertions,  however  formidably  they  may  be 
organized,  however  ably  they  may  be  con¬ 
ducted,  however  triumphant  they  may  be 
for  a  time,  can  trample  France  out  from  the 
list  of  the  living  nationalities  of  Europe,  and 
dismiss  her  ambition  and  her  power  to  the 
Hades  of  the  Past,  to  the  Phantom  Memo¬ 
ries  of  Babylon,  of  Nineveh,  of  Tyre,  of 
Carthage,  and  of  Rome.  A  compact  and 
homogeneous  nation  of  thirty-six  millions, 
— all-'^ealous  adorers  of  military  fame,  and 
readily  susceptible  of  military  habits, — all 
intensely  and  arrogantly  convinced  of  their 
own  superiority  to  the  rest  of  mankind, — 
all  eager  for  adventure  and  display,  and  al¬ 
most  all  scoffingly  impatient  of  the  control 
of  ancient  law  or  ancient  faith — such  a  na¬ 
tion  can  never  be  brought  to  enduring  sub¬ 
mission  by  the  results  of  modern  battles  ; 
and  the  stern,  exterminating  spirit  of  an¬ 
cient  warfare  can  never  be  revived  in  Europe. 
Caesar  effectually  subdued  Gaul  by  slaugh- 
terinsr  one-third  of  its  population,  and  sell¬ 
ing  thousands  of  the  residue  into  slavery. 
France  has  no  such  horrors  to  dread  from 
any  defeats,  however  disastrous,  that  may 
be  the  results  of  such  wars  as  it  may  please 
her  from  time  to  time  to  inflict  upon  the 
world.  As  for  dismembering  her,  like 
Poland,  her  geographical  position,  and  that 
of  her  antagonists,  would  render  such  a 
scheme  futile.  The  severed  provinces  would 
reunite,  and  the  republic  “  one  and  indivisi¬ 
ble”  would  re-appear,  as  soon  as  the  gripe 
of  the  conquerors  was  relaxed  by  distance, 
or  by  disunion  among  themselves.  Indeed, 
no  Anti-Gallican  can  dream  of  seeing  France 
more  effectively  broken  down  than  she  was 
in  1815.  Paris  was  then  for  the  second 
time  in  fifteen  months  occupied  by  trium¬ 
phant  invaders.  Years  of  destructive,  and 
latterly  of  disastrous  warfare,  had  drained 
the  land  of  its  youth.  Every  region,  from 
the  sands  of  Syria  to  the  snows  of  Muscovy, 
was  strewn  with  Frenchmen’s  bones.  Every 
river  from,  the  Dnieper  to  the  Beresina,  the 
Vistula,  the  Danube,  the  Elbe,  the  Rhine, 
the  Tagus,  the  Douro,  the  Bidassoa,  the 
Aube,  the  Marne,  and  the  Seine,  had  been 
crimsoned  with  her  defeats.  Her  flag  had 
been  swept  from  every  sea.  Powerful  for¬ 
eign  armies  were  cantoned  in  her  territory, 
and  garrisoned  her  strongholds.  A  sense 
of  common  interest,  the  recollection  of 
former  joint  sufferings,  and  sympathetic 
exultation  for  recent  joint  successes,  banded 
the  powers  of  the  earth  against  her.  They 
seemed  knit  together  in  stern  watchfulness 
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Over  the  fallen  oppressor,  that  lay  chained 
before  them,  like  the  wolf  Fenris  beneath 
the  Asm  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology. 
Men  judged  of  the  future  accordingly. 
They  deemed  that  revolution  had  been  for 
ever  put  down,  and  that  legitimate  authority 
was  re-established  on  an  immutable  basis. 
But  the  power  of  France  was  like  the  tree 
of  Pallas  in  the  Athenian  citadel,  which, 
though  hewn  down  by  the  Persian  invader 
to  the  very  roots,  revived,  and  put  forth  its 
branches  with  redoubled  stateliness  and 
vigor.  A  few  years  recruited  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  land ;  and  a  generation  soon 
arose  which  knew  not  Waterloo,  or  only 
knew  it  as  a  watchword  for  revenge.  In 
1830,  the  dynasty  which  foreign  bayonets 
had  imposed  on  France,  was  shaken  off ; 
and  men  trembled  at  the  expected  outbreak 
of  French  anarchy  and  the  dreaded  inroads 
of  French  ambition.  They  “looked  for¬ 
ward  with  harassing  anxiety  to  a  period 
of  destruction  similar  to  that  which  the 
Roman  world  experienced  about  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  of  our  era.”*  Louis 
Philippe  cajoled  Revolution,  and  then 
strove  with  seeming  success  to  stifle  it. 
But,  in  spite  of  Fieschi  laws,  in  spite  of  the 
dazzle  of  Algerian  razzias  and  Pyrenee-ef- 
facing  marriages,  in  spite  of  hundreds  of 
armed  forts,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
coercing  troops,  Revolution  lived  and  strug¬ 
gled  to  get  free.  France  had  no  quiet,  and 
Europe  no  security.  The  old  Titan  spirit 
heawed  restlessly  beneath  “  the  monarchy 
based  on  republican  institutions.”  At  last, 
in  the  present  year,  the  whole  fabric  of 
king-craft  was  at  once  rent  and  scattered  to 
the  winds  by  the  uprising  of  the  Parisian 
democracy  ;  and  insurrections,  barricades, 
and  dethronements,  the  downfalls  of  coro¬ 
nets  and  crowns,  the  armed  collisions  of 
parties,  systems,  and  populations,  have  be¬ 
come  for  the  last  few  months  the  common¬ 
places  of  European  history. 

It  is  inaccurate  to  speak  of  the  first,  the 
second,  and  the  new  French  Revolution : 
as  if  they  were  distinct  unconnected  catas¬ 
trophes,  arbitrarily  disturbing  the  regular 
course  of  events.  There  has  been,  and  is, 
but  one  French  Revolution ;  and  its  third 
and  greatest  wave  is  now  bursting  over  us. 
There  have  been  temporary  lulls  of  the 
storm,  but  never  any  settled  calm.  The 
republic  which  was  proclaimed  in  Paris 
last  month,  is  the  mere  continuation  by  ad¬ 
journment  of  the  republic  which  was  first 

*  See  Niebuhr’s  Preface  to  th«  Second  volume  of 
his  History  of  Rome,  wriUen  in  October,  1S30. 
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proclaimed  on  the  20th  September,  1792, 1  were  now  marshalled  beneath  the  banner  of 
on  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Valmy,  to  Condo  and  the  other  emigrant  princes,  for 
which  it  owed  its  preservation,  and  from  the  overthrow  of  the  French  armies,  and 
which  the  imperishable  activity  of  its  prin-  the  reduction  of  the  French  capital.  Their 
ciples  may  be  dated.  'Successors  in  the  French  regiments  and  bri- 

'  Far  different  seemed  the  prospects  of  de-  gades  had  as  yet  acquired  neither  skill  nor 
mocracy  in  Europe  on  the  eve  of  that  bat-  experience  ;  they  possessed  neither  self- 
tie  ;  and  far  different  would  have  been  the  |  reliance,  nor  the  respect  of  the  men  who 
present  position  and  influence  of  the  French!  were  under  them. 

nation,  if  Brunswick’s  columns  had  charged  |  Such  was  the  state  of  the  wrecks  of  the 
with  more  boldness,  and  Dumouriez’s  lines  |  old  array  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  forces  with 
resisted  with  less  firmness.  When  France; which  France  began  the  war,  consisted  of 
in  1792  declared  war  with  the  great  powers  j  raw  insurrectionary  levies,  which  were  even 
of  Europe,  she  was  far  from  possessing  that ’less  to  be  depended  on.  The  Carmagnoles, 
splendid  military  organization  which  the, as  the  revolutionary  volunteers  were  called, 
experience  of  a  few  revolutionary  cam-  flocked,  indeed,  readily  to  the  frontier  from 
paigns  taught  her  to  assume,  and  which  she  ;  every  department  when  the  war  was  pro- 
has  never  abandoned.  The  army  of  the  old  j  claimed,  and  the  fierce  leaders  of  the  Jaco- 
monarchy  had,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  |  bins  shouted  that  the  country  was  in  dan- 
re  ign  of  Louis  XV.,  sunk  into  gradual  de-jger.  They  were  full  of  zeal  and  courage, 
cay  both  in  numerical  force  and  in  eflficien-  “  heated  and  excited  by  the  scenes  of  the 
cy  of  equipment  and  spirit.  The  laurels  revolution,  and  inflamed  by  the  florid  elo- 
gained  by  the  auxiliary  regiments  which  quence,  the  songs,  dances,  and  signal-words 
Louis  XVI.  sent  to  the  American  war  did:  with  which  it  had  been  celebrated.”*  But 
but  little  to  restore  the  general  tone  of  the '  they  were  utterly  undisciplined,  and  turbu- 
army.  And  the  insubordination  and  license  ^lently  impatient  of  superior  authority,  or 
which  the  revolt  of  the  French  guards,  and  systematic  control.  Many  rufl&ans,  also, 
the  participation  of  other  troops  in  many  I  who  were  sullied  with  participation  in  the 
of  the  first  excesses  of  the  revolution  intro- 1  more  sanguinary  horrors  of  Paris,  joined 
duced  among  the  soldiery,  were  soon  rapid- j  the  camps,  and  were  pre-eminent  alike  for 
ly  disseminated  through  all  the  ranks.  Un-t  misconduct  before  the  enemy,  and  for  sa- 
der  the  Legislative  Assembly  every  com-  vageinsubordinationagainsttheirownoffi- 
plaint  of  the  soldier  against  his  officer,  how- (Cers.  On  one  occasion  during  the  cam- 
ever  frivolous  or  ill-founded,  was  eagerly '  paign  of  Valmy,  eight  battalions  of  fede- 
listened  to  and  partially  investigated,  on  rates,  intoxicated  with  massacre  and  sedi- 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality.  Dis-ition,  joined  the  forces  under  Dumouriez, 
cipline  accordingly  became  more  and  more  and  soon  threatened  to  uproot  all  disci- 
relaxed.  And  the  dissolution  of  several  of  pline,  saying  openly  that  the  ancient  offi- 
the  old  corps,  under  the  pretext  of  their  cers  were  traitors,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
being  tainted  with  an  aristocratic  feeling,  to  purge  the  array  as  they  had  Paris  of  its 
aggravated  the  confusion  and  inefficiency  aristocrats.  Dumouriez  posted  these  batta- 
of  the  war-department.  Many  of  the  most ,  lions  apart  from  the  others,  placed  a  strong 
effective  regiments  during  the  last  period  force  of  cavalry  behind  them,  and  two  pieces 
of  the  monarchy  had  consisted  of  foreigners,  j  of  canon  on  their  flank.  Then  affecting  to 
These  had  either  been  slaughtered  in  de-  review  them,  he  halted  at  the  head  of  the 
fence  of  the  throne  against  insurrections,  ’  line,  surrounded  by  all  his  staff,  and  an 
like  the  Swiss;  or  had  been  disbanded,  and  escort  of  a  hundred  hussars.  “  Fellows,” 
had  crossed  the  frontier  to  recruit  the  forces  said  he,  “  for  1  will  not  call  you  either 
which  were  assembling  for  the  invasion  of  citizens  or  soldiers,  you  see  before  you  this 
France.  Above  all,  the  emigration  of  the  artillery,  behind  you  this  cavalry ;  you  are 
noblesse  had  stripped  the  French  army  of  i  stained  with  crimes,  and  I  do  not  tolerate 
nearly  all  its  officers  of  high  rank,  and  of  i  here  assassins  or  executioners.  1  know  that 
the  greatest  portion  of  its  subalterns,  j  there  are  scoundrels  amongst  you  charged 
Above  twelve  thousand  of  the  high-bom  to  excite  you  to  crime.  l)rive  them  from 
youth  of  France,  who  had  been  trained  to  amongst  you,  or  denounce  them  to  me,  for 
regard  military  command  as  their  exclusive  I  shalPhold  you  responsible  for  their  con- 
patrimony,  and  to  whom  the  nation  had  duct.”t 

been  accustomed  to  look  up  as  its  natural  *  gcott.  Life  of  Napoleon,  vol.  i.,  c.  viii. 
guides  and  champions  in  the  storm  of  war,  t  Lamartine. 
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One  of  our  recent  historians  of  the  revo¬ 
lution,  who  narrates  this  incident,*  thus 
apostrophises  the  French  general - 

“  Patience,  0  Dumouriez,  this  uncertain  heap 
of  shriekers,  niutineers,  were  they  once  drilled 
and  inured,  will  become  a  phalanxed  mass  of 
fighters ;  and  wheel  and  whirl  to  order  swiftly, 
like  the  wind,  or  the  whirlwind ;  tanned  musta- 
chio-figures ;  often  barefoot,  even  barebacked,  with 
sinews  of  iron  ;  who  require  only  bread  and  gun¬ 
powder  ;  very  sons  of  fire,  the  adroitest,  hastiest, 
hottest,  ever  seen  perhaps  since  Attila’s  time.” 

Such  phalanxed  masses  of  fighters  did 
the  Carmagnoles  ultimately  become ;  but 
France  ran  a  fearful  risk  in  having  to  rely 
on  them,  when  the  process  of  their  transmu¬ 
tation  had  barely  commenced. 

The  first  events,  indeed,  of  the  war  were 
disastrous  and  disgraceful  to  France,  even 
beyond  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  chaotic  state  in  which  it  found  her  ar¬ 
mies  as  well  as  her  government.  In  the 
hopes  of  profiting  by  the  unprepared  state 
of  Austria,  then  the  mistress  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  the  French  opened  the  campaign  of 
1792  by  an  invasion  of  Flanders,  with  forces 
whose  muster-rolls  showed  a  numerical  over¬ 
whelming  superiority  to  the  enemy,  and 
seemed  to  promise  a  speedy  conquest  of 
that  old  battle-field  of  Europe.  But  the 
first  flash  of  an  Austrian  sabre,  or  the  first 
sound  of  an  Austrian  gun  was  enough  to  dis¬ 
comfit  the  French.  Their  first  corps,  four 
thousand  strong,  that  advanced  from  Lille 
across  the  frontier,  came  suddenly  upon  a 
far  inferior  detachment  of  the  Austrian  gar¬ 
rison  of  Tournay.  Not  a  shot  was  fired,  not 
a  bayonet  levelled.  With  one  simultaneous 
cry  of  panic  the  French  broke  and  ran  head¬ 
long  back  to  Lille,  where  they  completed 
the  specimen  of  insubordination  which  they 
had  given  in  the  field,  by  murdering  their 
general,  and  several  of  their  chief  oflBcers. 
On  the  same  day  another  division  under 
Biron,  mustering  ten  thousand  sabres  and  I 
bayonets,  saw  a  few  Austrian  skirmishers 
reconnoitring  their  position.  The  French 
advanced  posts  had  scarcely  given  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  volley,  and  only  a  few  balls  from 
the  enemy^s  field-pieces  had  fallen  among 
the  lines,  when  two  regiments  of  French 
dragoons  raised  the  cry,  “  We  are  be¬ 
trayed,”  galloped  off,  and  were  followed  in 
disgraceful  rout  by  the  rest  of  the  whole 
army.  Similar  panics,  or  repulses  almost 
equally  discreditable,  occurred  whenever 
Rochambeau,  or  Luckner,  or  Lafayette, 

'  Carlyle. 
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the  earliest  French  generals  in  the  war, 
brought  their  troops  into  the  presence  of 
the  enemy. 

Meanwhile  the  allied  sovereigns  had 
gradually  collected  on  the  Rhine  a  veteran 
and  finely-disciplined  army  for  the  invasion 
of  France,  which  for  numbers,  equipment, 
and  martial  renown  both  of  generals  and 
men,  was  equal  to  any  that  Germany  had 
ever  sent  forth  to  .  conquer.  Their  de¬ 
sign  was  to  strike  boldly  and  decisively  at 
the  heart  of  France,  and  penetrating  the 
country  through  the  Ardennes,  to  proceed 
by  Chalons  upon  Paris.  The  obstacles 
that  lay  in  their  way  seemed  insignificant. 
The  disorder  and  imbecility  of  the  French 
armies  had  been  even  augmented  by  the  forc¬ 
ed  flight  of  Lafayette,  and  a  sudden  change 
of  generals.  The  only  troops  posted  on  or 
near  the  track  by  which  the  allies  were 
about  to  advance,  were  the  twenty-three 
thousand  men  at  Sedan,  whom  Lafayette 
had  commanded,  and  a  corps  of  twenty 
thousand  near  Metz,  the  command  of 
which  had  just  been  transferred  from  Luckner 
to  Kellerman.  There  were  only  three  for¬ 
tresses  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  allies 
to  capture  or  mask — Sedan,  Longwy,  and 
Verdun.  The  defences  and  stores  of  all 
these  three  were  known  to  be  wretchedly 
dismantled  and  insnfficint ;  and  when  once 
these  feeble  barriers  were  overcome,  and 
Chalons  reached,  a  fertile  and  unprotected 
country  seemed  to  invite  the  invaders  to 
thajb  “  military  promenade  to  Paris,”  which 
they  gaily  talked  of  accomplishing. 

At  the  end  of  July,  the  allied  army,  hav¬ 
ing  fully  completed  all  preparations  for  the 
campaign,  broke  up  from  its  cantonments, 
and  marching  from  Luxembourg  upon 
Longwy,  crossed  the  French  frontier.  Sixty 
thousand  Prussians,  trained  in  the  school, 
and  many  of  them  under  the  eye  of  the 
Great  Frederick,  heirs  of  the  glories  of  the 
Seven  Years’  War,  and  universally  esteemed 
the  best  troops  in  Europe,  marched  in  one 
column  against  the  central  point  of  attack. 
Forty-five  thousand  Austrians,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  were  picked  troops,  and  had 
served  in  the  recent  Turkish  war,  supplied 
two  formidable  corps  that  supported  the 
flanks  of  the  Prussians.  There  was  also  a 
powerful  body  of  Hessians ;  and,  leagued 
with  the  Germans  against  the  Parisian  de¬ 
mocracy,  came  fifteen  thousand  of  the 
noblest  and  the  bravest  amongst  the  sons 
of  France.  In  these  corps  of  emigrants, 
many  of  the  highest  born  of  the  French  no¬ 
bility,  scions  of  hoases  whose  chivalric  tro- 
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phies  had  for  centuries  filled  Europe  with  nature  herself  still  offered  to  brave  and  vi- 
renown,  served  as  rank  and  file.  They  gorous  defenders  of  the  land,  the  means  of 
looked  on  the  road  to  Paris  as  the  path  opposing  a  harrier  to  the  progress  of  the 
which  they  were  to  carve  out  by  their  allies.  A  ridge  of  broken  ground,  called 
swords  to  victory,  to  honor,  to  the  rescue  of  the  Argonne,  extends  from  the  vicinity  of 
their  king,  to  reunion  with  their  families,  Sedan  towards  the  south-west  for  about  fif- 
to  the  recovery  of  their  patrimony,  and  to  teen  or  sixteen  leagues.  The  country  of 
the  restoration  of  their  order.*  L’ Argonne  has  now  been  cleared  and  drain- 

Over  this  imposing  army  the  Allied  So-  ed  ;  but  in  1792  it  was  thickly  wooded,  and 
vereigns  placed  as  gencrealissimo  the  Duke  the  lower  portions  of  its  unequal  surface 
of  Brunswick,  one  of  the  minor  reigning  were  filled  with  rivulets  and  marshes.  It 
princes  of  Germany,  a  statesman  of  no  thus  presented  a  natural  barrier  of  from 
mean  capacity,  and  who  had  acquired  in  four  to  five  leagues  broad,  which  was  ah- 
the  Seven  Years’  War  a  military  reputation  solutely  impenetrable  to  an  army,  except 
second  only  to  that  of  the  Great  Frederick  by  a  few  defiles,  such  as  an  inferior  force 
himself.  He  had  been  deputed  a  few  years  might  easily  fortify  and  defend.  Dumouriez 
before  to  quell  the  popular  movements  which  succeeded  in  marching  his  army  down  from 
then  took  place  in  Holland  ;  and  he  had  Sedan  behind  the  Argonne,  and  in  occupy- 
put  down  the  attempted  revolution  in  that  ing  its  passes,  while  the  Prussians  still  lin- 
country  with  a  promptitude  and  complete-  gered  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the 
ness,  which  appeared  to  augur  equal  sue-  forest  line.  Ordering  Kellerman  to  wheel 
cess  to  the  army  that  now  marched  under  round  from  Metz  to  St.  Menehould,  and 
his  orders  on  a  similar  mission  into  France,  the  reinforcements  from  the  interior 
,  Moving  majestically  forward,  with  leisure-  and  extreme  north  also  to  concentrate  at 
ly  deliberation,  that  seemed  to  show  the  that  spot,  Dumouriez  trusted  to  assemble  a 
consciousness  of  superior  strength,  and  a ;  powerful  force  in  the  rear  of  the  south-west 
steady  purpose  of  doing  their  work  tho-  i  extremity  of  the  Argonne,  while  with  the 
roughly,  the  allies  appeared  before  Longwy  j  twenty-five  thousand  men  under  his  imme- 
on  the  20th  of  August,  and  the  dispirited  i  diate  command,  he  held  the  enemy  at  bay 
and  despondent  garrison  opened  the  gates  i  before  the  passes,  or  forced  him  to  a  long 
of  that  fortress  to  them  after  the  first  circumvolution  rounU  one  extremity  of  the 
shower  of  bombs.  On  the  2nd  of  Septem-  forest  ridge,  during  which,  favorable  oppor- 
ber,  the  still  more  important  stronghold  of.  tunitics  of  assailing  his  flank  were  almost 
Verdun  capitulated,  after  scarcely  the  sha- •  certain  to  occur.  Dumouriez  fortified  the 
dow  of  resistance.  j  principal  defiles,  and  boasted  of  the  Ther- 

Brunswick’s  superior  force  was  now  inter-  mopylac  which  he  had  found  for  the  inva- 
posed  beiwecn  kellermau’s  troops  on  the  ders  ;  but  the  analogy  wa.s  nearly  rendered 
left,  and  the  other  French  army  near  Sedan,  fatally  complete  for  the  defending  force, 
which  Lafayette’s  flight  had,  for  the  time,  j  A  pass,  which  was  thought  of  inferior  im- 
left  destitute  of  a  commander.  It  was  in  j  portance,  had  been  but  slighly  manned,  and 
the  power  of  the  German  general,  by  strik-  \  an  Austrian  corps  under  Clairfayt,  forced  it 
ing  with  an  ovcrwhelmiug  mass  to  the  1  after  some  sharp  fighting.  Dumouriez  with 
right  and  the  left,  to  crush  in  succession  great  difficulty  saved  himself  from  being 
each  of  these  weak  armies ;  and  the  allies  enveloped  and  destroyed  by  the  hostile 
might  then  have  marched  irresistible  and  columns  that  now  pushed  through  the  forest, 
unresisted  upon  Paris.  But  at  this  crisis  But  instead  of  despairing  at  the  failure  of 
Dumouriez,  the  new  commander-in-chief  of  his  plans,  and  falling  back  into  the  interior 
the  French,  arrived  at  the  camp  near  Se-  to  be  completely  severed  from  Kellerman’s 
dan,  and  commenced  a  series  of  movements  army,  to  be  huuted  as  a  fugitive  under  the 
by  which  he  reunited  the  dispersed  and  walls  of  Paris  by  the  victorious  Germans, 
disorganized  forces  of  his  country,  checked  and  to  lose  all  chance  of  ever  rallying  his 
the  Prussian  columns  at  the  very  mpment  dispirited  troops,  he  resolved  to  cling  to 
when  the  last  obstacles  to  their  tiiumph  the  difficult  country  in  which  the  armies 
seemed  to  have  given  way,  and  finally  roll-  still  were  grouped,  to  force  a  junction  with 
ed  back  the  tide  of  invasion  far  across  the  Kellerman,  and  so  to  place  himself  at  the 
enemy’s  frontier.  head  of  a  force  which  the  invaders  would 

The  French  fortresses  had  fallen ;  but  not  dare  to  disregard,  and  by  which  he 

might  drag  them  back  from  the  advance  on 
♦  SeeScoiL  Life  of  Napoleon,  vol.'i.,  c.  xi.  Paris,  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  bar. 
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Accordingly,  by  a  rapid  movement  to  the 
south,  during  which,  in  his  own  words, 
“  France  was  within  a  hair’s-breadth  of 
destruction,”  and  after  with  difficulty  check¬ 
ing  several  panics  of  his  troops,  in  which 
they  ran  by  thousands  at  the  sight  of  a  few 
Prussian  Hussars,  Dumouriez  succeeded  in 
establishing  his  head-quarters  in  a  strong 
position  at  St.  Menehould,  protected  by 
the  marshes  and  shallows  of  the  rivers  Aisne 
and  Aube,  beyond  which,  to  the  north-west, 
rose  a  firm  and  elevated  plateau,  called 
Dampierre’s  camp,  admirably  situated  for 
commanding  the  road  by  Chalons  to  Paris, 
and  where  he  intended  to  post  Kellerman’s 
army  so  soon  as  it  came  up.* 

The  news  of  Dumouriez’s  retreat  from  the 
Argonne  passes,  and  of  the  panic  flight 
of  some  divisions  of  his  troops,  spread  ra¬ 
pidly  throughout  the  country,  and  Keller- 
man,  who  believed  that  his  comrade’s  army 
had  been  annihilated, and  feared  to  fall  among 
the  victorious  masses  of  the  Prussians,  had 
halted  on  his  mareh  from  Metz  when  almost 
close  to  St.  Menehould.  He  had  actually 
commenced  a  retrograde  movement,  when 
couriers  from  his  commander-in-chief  check¬ 
ed  him  from  that  fatal  course ;  and,  conti¬ 
nuing  to  wheel  round  the  rear  and  left  flank 
of  the  troops  at  St.  Menehould,  Kcllerman, 
with  twenty  thousand  of  the  army  of  ]Metz, 
and  some  thousands  of  volunteers,  who  had 
joined  him  in  the  march,  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  west  of  Dumouriez’s  position,  j 
on  the  very  evening  when  VVcsteriuan  and 
Thouvenot,  two  of  Dumouriez’s  staff-orders, 
galloped  in  with  the  tidings  that  Brunswick’s 
army  had  come  through  the  upper  pass  of 
the  Argonne  in  full  force,  and  was  deploy¬ 
ing  on  the  heights  of  La  Lune,  a  chain  of 
eminences  that  stretch  obliquely  from  south¬ 
west  to  north-east,  opposite  the  high  ground 
which  Dumouriez  held,  and  also  opposite, 
but  at  a  shorter  distance  from,  the  position 
which  Kellerman  was  designed  to  occupy. 

The  allies  were  now,  in  fact,  nearer  to 
Paris  than  were  the  French  troops  themsel¬ 
ves  ;  but,  as  Dumouriez  had  foreseen,  Bruns¬ 
wick  deemed  it  unsafe  to  march  upon  the  ca¬ 
pital  with  so  large  a  hostile  force  left  in  his 
rear  between  his  advancing  columns  and  his 
base  of  operations.  The  young  King  of 
Prussia,  who  was  in  the  allied  camp,  and  the 
emigrant  princes  eagerly  advocated  an  in- 

♦  Some  late  writers  represent  that  Brunswick  did 
not  wish  to  crush  Dumouriez.  There  is  no  suffi¬ 
cient  authority  for  this  insinuation,  which  seems  to 
have  been  first  prompted  by  a  desire  to  soothe  the 
wounded  military  pride  of  the  Prussians. 
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slant  attack  upon  the  nearest  French  gene¬ 
ral,  and  Kellerman  had  laid  himself  unne¬ 
cessarily  open,  by  advancing  beyond  Dam¬ 
pierre’s  camp,  which  Dumouriez  had  design¬ 
ed  for  him,  and  moving  forward  across  the 
Aube,  to  the  plateau  of  Valmy,  a  post  infe¬ 
rior  in  strength  and  space  to  that  which  he 
had  left,  and  which  brought  him  close  upon 
the  Prussian  lines,  leaving  him  separated, 
by  a  dangerous  interval,  from  the  troops  un; 

1  der  Dumouriez  himself.  It  seemed  easy  for 
the  Prussian  army  to  overwhelm  him  while 
thus  isolated,  and  then  they  might  surround 
and  crush  Dumouriez  at  their  leisure. 

Accordingly  the  right  wing  of  the  allied 
army  moved  forward  in  the  grey  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  20th  of  September,  to  gain  Kel- 
lerman’s  left  flank  and  rear,  and  cut  him  ofi" 
from  retreat  upon  Chalons,  while  the  rest  of 
the  army  moving  from  the  heights  of  La 
Lune,  which  here  converge  semicircularly 
round  the  plateau  of  Valmy,  were  to  assail 
his  position  in  front,  and  interpose  between 
him  and  Dumouriez.  An  unexpected  colli- 
I  sion  between  some  of  the  advanced  cavalry 
of  each  side  in  the  low  ground,  warned  Kel¬ 
lerman  of  the  enemy’s  approach.  Dumou- 
I  riez  had  not  been  unobservant  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  his  comrade,  thus  isolated  and  involv¬ 
ed  :  and  he  had  ordered  up  troops  to  sup¬ 
port  Kellerman  on  either  flank  in  the  event 
of  his  being  attacked.  These  troops,  how¬ 
ever,  moved  forward  slowly ;  and  Kellcr- 
man’s  army  ranged  on  the  plateau  of  Valmy, 
“^projected  like  a  cape  into  the  midst  of  the 
lines  of  the  Prussian  bayonets.”*  A  thick 
autumnal  mist  floated  in  waves  of  vapour 
over  the  plains  and  ravines  that  lay  between 
the  two  armies,  leaving  only  the  crests  and 
peaks  of  the  hills  glittering  in  the  early  light. 
About  ten  o’clock  the  fog  began  to  clear  off, 
and  then  the  French  from  their  promontory 
saw  emerging  from  the  white  wreaths  of  mist, 
and  glittering  in  the  sunshine,  the  countless 
Prussian  cavalry  which  were  to  envelope 
them  as  in  a  net,  if  once  driven  from  their 
position,  the  solid  columns  of  the  infantry 
that  moved  forward  as  if  animated  by  a 
single  will,  the  bristling  batteries  of  the  ar¬ 
tillery,  and  the  glancing  clouds  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  light  troops,  fresh  from  their  contests 
with  the  Spahis  of  the  east. 

[  The  best  and  bravest  of  the  French  must 
have  beheld  this  spectacle  with  secret  appre¬ 
hension  and  awe.  However  bold  and  reso¬ 
lute  a  man  may  be  in  the  discharge  of  duty^ 

*  See  Lamartine.  Hist  Girond.,  Livre  xvii.  1 
have  drawn  much  of  the  ensuing  description  ^Irom 
him. 
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it  is  an  anxious  and  fearful  thins  to  be  call- 
ed  on  to  encounter  danger  among  comrades 
of  whose  steadiness  you  can  feel  no  certainty. 
Each  soldier  of  Kellerman’s  army  must  have 
remembered  the  series  of  panic  routs  which 
bad  hitherto  invariably  taken  place  on  the : 
French  side  during  the  war;  and  must  have 
cast  restless  glances  to  the  right  an  I  left,  to 
see  if  any  symptoms  of  wavering  began  to 
show  themselves,  and  to  calculate  how  long 
it  was  likely  to  be  before  a  general  rush  of  j 
his  comrades  to  the  rear  would  either  hurry  j 
him  oflf  with  involuntary  disgrace,  or  leave  ; 
him  alone  and  helpless  to  be  cut  down  by 
assailing  multitudes. 

On  that  very  morning,  and  at  the  self¬ 
same  hour  in  which  the  allied  forces  and  the 
emigrants  began  to  descend  from  La  Lune  to 
the  attack  of  Valmy,  and  while  the  cannon¬ 
ade  was  opening  between  the  Prussian  and 
the  Revolutionary  batteries,  the  debate  in 
the  National  Convention  at  Paris  commenc¬ 
ed  on  the  proposal  to  proclaim  France  a  Re¬ 
public. 

The  old  monarchy  had  little  chance  of 
support  in  the  hall  of  the  Convention  :  but 
it  its  more  effective  advocates  at  Valmy  had 
triumphed,  there  were  yet  the  elements 
existing  in  France  for  an  effective  revival  of 
the  better  part  of  the  anciept  institutions, 
and  for  substituting  Reform  for  Revolution. 
Only  a  few  weeks  before,  numerously  signed 
addresses  from  the  middle  classes  in  Paris, 
Rouen,  and  other  largo  cities,  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  tho  king  expressive  of  their  hor¬ 
ror  of  the  anarchists,  and  their  readiness  to 
uphold  the  rights  of  the  crown,  together 
with  the  liberties  of  the  subject.  The  in¬ 
effable  atrocities  of  the  September  massacres 
had  just  occurred,  and  the  reaction  produc¬ 
ed  by  them  among  thousands  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  active  on  the  ultra-democratic 
side,  was  fresh  and  powerful.  The  nobility 
had  not  yet  been  made  utter  aliens  in  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  by  long  expatriation  and 
civil  war.  There  was  not  yet  a  generation  j 
of  youth  educated  in  revolutionary  princi- 1 
pies,  and  knowing  no  worship  save  that  of| 
military  glory.  Louis  XVI.  was  just  andj 
humane,  and  deeply  sensible  of  the  necessi-i 
ty  of  a  gradual  extension  of  political  rights! 
among  all  classes  of  his  subjects.  The  Bour-| 
bon  throne,  if  rescued  in  1792,  would  have[ 
had  the  chances  of  stability  such  as  did  not 
exist  for  it  in  1814,  and  seem  never  likely, 
to  be  found  again  in  France. 

Serving  under  Kellerman  on  that  day  was| 
one  who  has  experienced,  perhaps,  the  most' 
deeply  of  all  men,  the  changes  for  good  andi 


for  evil,  which  the  French  Revolution  has 
produced.  He  who  now,  in  his  second 
exile,  bears  the  name  of  the  Count  de 
Neuilly  in  this  country,  and  who  lately  was 
Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French,  figured 
in  the  French  lines  at  Valmy  as  a  young 
and  gallant  officer,  cool  and  sagacious  be¬ 
yond  his  years,  and  trusted  accordingly  by 
Kellerman  and  Dumouriez  with  an  impor¬ 
tant  station  in  the  national  army.  The 
Due  de  Chartres  (the  title  he  then  bore) 
commanded  the  French  right.  General  Va¬ 
lence  was  on  the  left,  and  Kellerman  him¬ 
self  took  his  post  in  the  centre,  which  was 
the  strength  and  key  of  his  position. 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  both 
friends  and  foes,  the  Freneh  infantry  held 
I  their  ground  steadily  under  the  fire  of  the 
Prussian  guns,  which  thundered  on  them 
I  from  La  Lune  ;  and  their  own  artillery  re- 
'  plied  with  equal  spirit  and  greater  effect  on 
the  denser  masses  of  the  allied  army. 
Thinking  that  the  Prussians  were  slacken¬ 
ing  in  their  fire,  Kellerman  formed  a 
column  in  charginj;  order,  and  dashed  down 
into  the  valley  in  the  hope  of  capturing 
j  some  of  the  nearest  guns  of  the  enemy, 
j  A  masked  battery  opened  its  fire  on  the 
I  French  column,  and  drove  it  back  in  dis- 
I  order,  Kellerman  having  his  horse  shot 
I  under  him,  and  being  with  difficulty  carried 
off  by  his  men.  The  Prussian  columns 
now  advanced  in  turn.  The  Frencli  artil¬ 
lerymen  began  to  waver  and  desert  their 
posts,  but  were  rallied  by  the  efforts  and 
example  of  their  officers  ;  fend  Kellerman, 
reorganizing  the  line  of  his  infantry,  took 
his  station  in  the  ranks  on  foot,  and  called 
out  to  his  men  to  let  the  enemy  come  close 
I  up,  and  then  to  charge  them  with  the  bay- 
I  onet.  The  troops  caught  the  enthusia>m 
Uif  their  general,  and  a  cheerful  shout  of 
Vice  la  nation,  taken  up  by  one  battalion 
from  another,  pealed  across  the  valley  to 
the  .assailants.  The  Prussians  hesitated 
from  a  charge  up  hill  against  a  force  that 
seemed  so  resolute  and  formidable  ;  they 
Valted  for  a  while  in  the  hollow,  and  then 
$lowly  retreated  up  their  own  side  of  the 
valley. 

Indignant  at  being  thus  repulsed  by  such 
a  foe,  the  King  of  Prussia  formed  the 
flower  of  his  men  in  person,  and  riding 
along  the  column,  bitterly  reproached  them 
with  letting  their  standard  be  thus  humili¬ 
ated.  Then  he  led  them  on  again  to  tho 
attack,  marching  in  the  front  line,  and  see¬ 
ing  his  staff  mowed  down  around  him  by 
the  deadly  fire  which  the  French  artillery 
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re-opened.  But  the  troops  sent  by  Duniou- 1 
riez  were  now  co-operating  effectually  with  i 
Kelleniian,  and  that  general’s  own  men, 
flu>hed  by  success,  presented  a  firmer  front 
than  ever.  Again  the  Prussians  retreated, 
leaving  eight  hundred  dead  behind,  and  at 
nightfall  the  French  remained  victors  on 
the  heights  of  Valuiy. 

All  hopes  of  crushing  the  Revolutionary 
armies,  and  of  the  Promenade  to  Paris,  had 
now  vanished,  though  Brunswick  lingered 


fAug. 

long  in  the  Argonne,  till  distress  and  sick¬ 
ness  wasted  away  his  once  splendid  force, 
and  finally  but  a  mere  wreck  of  it  recrossed 
the  frontier.  ^France,  meanwhile  felt  that 
she  possessed  a  giant’s  strength,  and  like  a 
giant,  did  she  use  it.  Before  the  close  of 
that  year  all  Belgium  obeyed  the  National 
Convention  at  Paris,  and  the  kings  of 
Europe,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  centu¬ 
ries,  trembled  once  more  before  a  conquer¬ 
ing  military  Republic. 


From  the  Westminster  end  Foreign  Quarterly  Reyiew. 

LITERATURE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  The  Prose  Writers  of  America.  By  Rufus  W.  Griswold.  Bentley. 

2.  The  Statesmen  of  America  in  1846.  By  Sarah  Mytton  Maury.  Longmans. 


American  literature,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Rufus  Griswold,  has  not  received  its  due 
share  of  attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
English  public ;  who  remain  in  half-wilful 
ignorance  of  its  merits,  its  progress,  and  in 
particular  its  growing  nationality.  To  draw 
our  attention  to  these  things,  Mr.  Griswold 
has  made  a  collection  of  choice  passages 
from  the  most  meritorious  American  prose^ 
waitings,  w^ich  he  publishes,  that  they 
may  speak  for  themselves,  without  any 
comment  on  his  part,  excepting  a  brief 
flourish  of  trumpets  somewhat  formally 
styled  a  biographical  memoir,  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  each  fresh  personage  upon  the 
stage.  The  body  of  the  work  before  us, 
therefore,  forms  a  sort  of  cyclopaedia  of 
American  literature  ;  an  accumulation  so 
extensive  and  so  miscellaneous  that  a  re¬ 
viewer  may  very  well  be  excused  from  a 
detailed  examination  and  commentary. 
But,  in  a  preliminary  essay,  Mr.  Griswold 
enters  into  a  full  discussion  of  the  general 
state  and  prospects  of  his  native  literature  ; 
and  this  portion  of  the  work  is  suggestive 
of  much  reflection. 

Mr.  Griswold,  we  may  premise,  is  not 
one  of  those  Americans  who  displease  their 
readers,  and  forfeit  their  credit  at  the  out¬ 
set,  by  indiscriminate  and  unbounded  lau¬ 
dation  of  every  product  of  their  country. 
His  tone  is  calm  and  temperate,  and  he 
has  not  shrunk  from  the  disagreeable  duty 
of  pointing  out  the  blemish^es  and  fail¬ 


ings  of  that  which,  as  a  whole,  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  eulogy.  He  lays  his  finger, 
though  tenderly,  upon  the  sores  which  a 
less  honest  advocate  would  have  hidden  out 
of  sight.  He  acknowledges,  for  example, 
that  American  literature  has  sometimes 
been  too  humble  a  candidate  for  popularity; 
has  stooped  from  its  lofty  station  as  the 
guide  and  teacher,  to  be  the  flatterer,  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion ;  and  too  often  silencing  its  own 
doubts,  has  contentedly  been  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  popular  fallacies.  It  is  in  some 
degree  the  sanie  with  ourselves.  Litera¬ 
ture,  even  in  this  country,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  yet  attained  a  perfect  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  it  has  only  changed  patrons. 
If  it  is  no  longer  dependent  on  the  noble, 
the  wealthy,  the  man  of  taste  who  affects 
the  Maecenas ;  if  it  does  not  now  hang 
about  the  antechambers  of  the  great,  or  de¬ 
base  itself  for  hire  in  dedications ;  if  its 
masters  arc  now  more  numerous,  and  less 
able  to  act  in  concert  for  the  giving  or  tak¬ 
ing  away  of  reputations  ;  and  if  the  man  of 
letters  may  so  far  stand  more  erect  and 
fearless  than  of  old :  still,  he  has  masters, 
jealous  and  exacting  masters  too,  though 
affecting  the  posture  of  scholars ;  and  he 
must  often  see  before  him  the  alternative 
of  catering  to  the  tastes,  in  other  words, 
flattering  the  prejudices  of  the  public,  or 
writing  works  that  nobody  will  read.  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  this  respect,  does  but  follow  in  our 
train  :  though  it  may  be,  as  public  opinion 
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is  more  despotic  and  one-sided  there  than 
here,  the  mischief  is  more  keenly  felt. 
Here,  certainly,  the  diversities  of  party 
and  sect  serve  in  some  degree — so  long  as 
a  writer  has  a  party  at  his  back — as  safe¬ 
guards  for  the  independence  of  literature. 

Acc  )rding  to  Mr.  Griswold,  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  inferiority,  in  certain  branches,  of 
American  to  English  literature,  is  chiefly, 
if  not  altogether,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a 
law  of  internalionul  copyright.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  legalized  freebooty — that  right  of 
border-foray — which  enables  an  American 
publisher  to  appropriate  the  labors  of  an 
English  author,  and  defraud  him  of  his 
hire,  has  been,  by  a  most  just  retribution, 
the  bane  of  American  literature.  Thanks 
to  this  system,  authorship  by  profession  is 
in  America  a  career,  if  not  impossible  and 
unknown,  at  least  one  to  which  the  en¬ 
trance  is  fenced  off  by  difficulties  that  must 
deter  many  from  venturing  upon  it.  On 
this  point  Mr.  Griswold  speaks  with  au¬ 
thority. 

} 

“  A  short  time  before  Mr.  Washington  Irving 
was  a[>pointed  minister  to  Sjwin,  he  undertook  to 
dispose  of  a  production  of  merit,  w’rilten  by  an 
American  who  had  not  yet  established  a  command¬ 
ing  name  in  the  literary  market,  but  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  get  an  offer  from  any  of  the  principal 
publishers.  ‘  They  even  declined  to  publish  it  at 
the  author’s  cost,’  he  says,  ‘alleging  that  it  wa.^ 
not  worth  their  while  to  trouble  themselves  about 
native  works,  of  doubtful  success,  while  they 
could  pick  and  choose  among  the  successful  works 
daily  pour.'d  out  by  the  British  for  the  copy- 
right  of  which  they  had  nothing  to  pay.*  And 
not  only  is  the  American  thus  in  some  degree  e.x- 
cluded  from  ihe  audience  of  his  couiitrymen,  but 
the  publishers,  who  have  a  control  over  many  of 
the  newspajiers  and  other  jieriodicals,  exert  them¬ 
selves,  in  the  way  of  their  business,  to  build  up 
the  reputation  of  the  foreigner  whom  they  rob,  and 
to  destroy  that  of  the  home  author  who  aspires  to 
a  competition  with  him. 

“  This  legalized  piracy,”  continues  Mr.  Gris¬ 
wold,  warming  as  he  proceed**,  “  supported  by 
some  sordid  and  base  arguments,  keeps  the  crimi¬ 
nal  courts  busy ;  makes  divorce  committees  in  the 
legislature  standing  instead  of  special;  every  year 
yields  abundant  harvests  of  profligate  sons  and 
daughters;  and  inspires  a  growing  contempt  for 
our  plain  republican  forms  and  institutions.  In¬ 
jurious  a.s  it  is  to  the  foreign  author,  it  is  more  so 
to  the  American,  and  it  falls  with  heaviest  weight 
U|*on  the  people  at  large,  whom  it  deprives  of  that 
nationality  of  feeling  which  is  among  the  first  and 
most  powerful  incentives  to  every  kind  of  great¬ 
ness  ” — American  Prose  H'riters,  p.  8. 

Let  us  be  careful,  however,  not  to  damage 
our  argument  by  overstating  it.  Injurious 
as  may  be  the  effect  of  the  present  system, 


by  spoiling  the  market  for  native  American 
productions,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
this  circumstance  will  ever  stifle  or  silence 
the  voice  of  true  genius,  or  rob  America  of 
one  work  of  supreme  and  transc  'ndent 
merit.  Hish  and  rare  powers  of  thought 
or  feeling  owe  no  fealty  to  publishers,  are 
not  the  servants  of  the  market,  do  not 
bloom  or  fade  at  the  bidding  of  the  book- 
trade,  and  ask  no  international  copyright 
for  their  protection.  The  impulse  that 
forces  genius  to  utt^r  itself  is  far  different 
from  that  which  induces  men  to  work  for  a 
livelihood  ;  and  wherever  that  impulse — 
that  is,  wherever  genius — exists,  it  will 
make  its  way  through  all  obstacles,  at  a 
pace  which  no  golden  recompense  can 
greatly  hasten,  no  neglect  greatly  retard. 
It  may  be  that  genius  thrives  most  under 
difficulty,  that  “  singing  birds  should  not 
be  fed  too  well not,  however,  for  the 
reason  commonly  assigned,  that  it  needs 
the  spur  of  hunger  to  keep  it  to  its  paces  ; 
but  because  the  struggle  with  haidship 
strengthens  and  disciplines  the  mental 
powers,  because  the  frosts  of  poverty  pre¬ 
vent  the  mischief  of  a  too  early  blossoming, 
because  the  absence  of  material  and  sensu¬ 
ous  delights  makes  genius  cling  the  more 
fondly  to  the  delight  it  finds  in  its  own  ut¬ 
terance.  Again,  it  may  be  that  genius 
thrives  most  in  neglect :  for  then,  despair¬ 
ing  and  heedless  of  popularity,  it  seeks 
only  to  please  itself,  and  is  not  seduced 
from  its  own  true  canons  of  taste  by  any 
motive  for  conforming  to  the  less  pure 
tastes  of  the  multitude.  Thus  much,  at 
least,  is  certain  :  if  discouragement  is  not, 
to  high  genius,  a  benefactor,  it  is  no  nioital 
enemy ;  it  will  put  it  to  the  test,  it  will 
make  it  suffer,  but  will  never  crush  or 
'ih  nee  it.  “  When  God  commands,”  says 
Milton,  ‘‘  to  take  the  trump‘'t,  and  blow  a 
dolorous  or  a  jarring  blast,  it  lies  not  in 
man’s  will  what  he  shall  say,  or  what  he 
shall  forbear.”  But,  though  all  this  be 
true,  there  yet  remains  much  truth  in  Mr. 
Griswold’s  complaint.  The  literature  of  a 
country  is  not  composed  entirely,  nor  even 
principally,  of  the  products  of  hi'jh  genius  ; 
it  does  not  depend  on  genius  for  its  ex¬ 
istence  or  utility  ;  and,  if  bound  by  fetters 
such  as  only  genius  has  the  strength  to 
break,  literature,  more  feeble,  may  invoke 
the  aid  of  law  to  release  it.  Great  poets 
and  great  thinkers  appi.'ar  at  long  intervals, 
and  make  the  times  they  live  in  memorable 
for  generations :  they  are  too  few  to  consti¬ 
tute,  at  any  one  period,  a  current  litera* 
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ture.  The  ordinary  fruits  of  a  well-trained 
understanding, — readiness  of  adaptation, 
clearness  of  arrangement,  judgment,  good 
sense,  and  information — are  the  highest 
qualities  one  has  a  right  to  expect  of  a 
mere  literary  man,  a  member  of  that  body 
whose  accumulated  labors  constitute  a  lite¬ 
rature  of  the  day.  And  when  we  reflect 
what  great  things  this  current  literature  is 
doing  and  has  done ;  what  a  power  it 
wields,  in  the  newspaper  and  periodical 
press  ;  how  it  is  the  true  sovereign  ruler  of 
the  land  ;  how  noble  a  warfare  it  wages 
wdth  error,  fanaticism,  sordid  neglect,  and 
inhumanity  ;  when  we  see  slavery  abolished, 
cmimerce  liberated,  religions  rendered  tole¬ 
rant,  ignorance  routed,  by  the  patient  unit¬ 
ed  eiforts  of  a  current  literature  ;  who  shall 
deny  that  everything  which  tends  to  the 
fostering,  training,  strengthening,  and  puri¬ 
fying  of  this  mighty  engine,  is  of  the  high¬ 
est  national  concernment }  And  certainly 
America,  in  thus  cramping  and  stifling  her 
native  literature  by  an  act  of  national  dis¬ 
honesty,  uses  a  policy  from  which  herself 
eventually  must  be  the  chief  sufferer.  It 
is  no  conclusive  answer  to  this  reasoning  to 
say,  that  America  has,  unaffected  by  any 
law  of  foreign  copyright,  the  practical  part 
and  net  result  of  all  literature,  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  business  of  life,  embodied  in 
newspapers  and  political  speeches  ;  and  that 
all  beyond  this  is  merely  ornamental,  and 
altogether  out  of  the  sphere  of  nationality. 
By  no  means :  to  furnish  matter  for  these 
newspapers  and  pamphlets  there  must  first 
be  books ;  men’s  thoughts  must  first  be 
freely  developed,  and  spread  open  to  their 
full  dimensions,  and  in  that  shape  studied 
and  reflected  on,  before  they  can  gain  admit¬ 
tance  to  the  public  mind,  and  produce  prac¬ 
tical  results,  in  that  compendious  and  im¬ 
perfect  form  that  alone  is  possible  to  the 
pamphleteer.  Besides,  first  principles  and 
universal  truths  nmst  not  be  sullied  by  in¬ 
termixture  with  the  fumes  of  party  spirit, 
or  they  can  never  hope  to  gain  general  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  reverence  due.  The  politi¬ 
cian  may  avail  himself  of  the  labors  of  the 
political  philosopher,  but  the  philosopher 
must  never  dip  his  pen  in  the  gall  of  the 
politician.  It  were  equally  far  from  the 
truth  to  say,  that  in  all  that  portion  of 
literature  which  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of 
politics  there  is  no  scope  for  nationality,  j 
Nationality  is  a  thing  too  much  interwoven  j 
with  men’s  lives,  too  closely  worked  into] 
all  their  ways  of  acting,  judging,  and  think¬ 
ing,  to  be  put  on  merely  for  the  political 
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assembly  or  the  debating-club  :  it  makes 
itself  visible  nowhere  more  conspicuously 
than  in  this  very  portion  of  literature  which 
we  call  ornamental  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman  is 
not  more  strongly  marked  than  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  an  English  and  a  French 
novel.  In  politics,  in  morals,  in  religion, 
the  insinuating  lessons  of  the  lighter  litera¬ 
ture  are  often  more  effectual  than  any  other 
teaching  ;  and  if  a  nation  is  to  be  great,  its 
rulers  should  sedulously  promote  a  health¬ 
ful  national  literature.  Herein,  certainly, 
the  model  republic  acts  not  more  ungene¬ 
rously  than  unwisely. 

VVe  are  to  consider,  however,  what  things 
American  literature,  hampered  as  it  is,  has 
accomplished  ;  and.,  for  this  purpose,  our 
method  must  be,  first  to  trace  the  several 
branches  of  the  stream,  and  inquire  what 
has  been  done  in  each  department ;  and 
afterwards  to  turn  our  attention  to  the 
united  current,  and  perhaps  hazard  a  con¬ 
jecture  as  to  its  course  and  destination. 

The  noblest  domain  of  letters,  without 
^  doubt,  if  we  were  to  judge  from  the  digni¬ 
ty  of  the  subject,  must  be  that  which  has 
reference  to  religion.  But  since  most,  if 
not  all  Christian  sects,  have  agreed  to  di¬ 
vorce  religion  from  reasoning,  and  exalt 
faith  by  debasing  and  contemning  the  un¬ 
derstanding,  works  of  controversial  divini¬ 
ty,  secluded  of  necessity  from  ethical  and 
inteflectual  philosophy,  debarred  from  the 
free  use  of  argument,  and  degenerated  into 
almost  a  bare  citation  of  texts,  are  become, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  uninteresting  and 
unprofitable  reasoning,  and  by  common  con¬ 
sent  are  left  in  the  hands  of  one  class  of 
writers  and  one  class  of  students.  In  this 
field  we  shall  not  pause  to  inquire  how  the 
American  clergy  have  acquitted  themselves. 

In  philosophy,  the  second  in  dignity  if 
we  regard  its  subject,  and  the  first,  if  we 
regard  the  powers  of  mind  necessary  for  the 
treating  of  it,  we  are  disposed  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Griswold’s  book  gives  a  false  and 
injurious  impression  of  American  proficien¬ 
cy.  The  author,  whether  from  undervalu¬ 
ing  that  which  the  wisest  of  ancient  and 
modern  times  have  rated  as  the  noblest  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  human  mind,  or  from  be¬ 
lieving  the  study  unpopular  at  the  present 
day,  has  not  even  named  philosophy  as  a 
distinct  subject  of  American  prose  writing. 
The  few  philosophical  works  he  deigns  to 
notice,  he  distributes  under  the  heads  of 
theology  or  essays, — the  latter  with  as  much 
propriety  as  if  we  were  to  place  the  essays 
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of  Hurae  and  Blanchard  in  the  sa  ne  class. 
From  so  ignominious  a  treatment  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  one  naturally  concludes  that  it  must 
be  an  object  of  study  lightly  esteemed  in 
America,  or  unsuccessfully  prosecuted.  We 
have  always  understood,  however,  that  this 
is  by  no  means  the  case  ;  that  there  is  some 
sort  of  affinity,  in  this  respect,  between  the 
American  mind  and  the  Gorman,  a  certain 
proneness  to  abstract  speculation,  which, 
though  benumbed  in  the  many  by  the  ne¬ 
cessities  and  tendencies  of  a  money-getting 
way  of  life,  yet  displays  itself  wherever 
there  is  leisure  and  scholarship.  The  phi¬ 
losophies  of  Germany,  we  believe,  have 
taken  root  far  wider  and  deeper  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  than  in  England.  Transcendentalism 
flourishes  there.  Kant  has  been  twice 
translated  into  American  English.  Car- 
lyle  has  more  admirers  across  the  Atlantic 
than  at  home  :  and,  if  all  this  amounts  to 
no  more,  the  very  diseases  and  extravagan¬ 
ces  of  philosophy  prove  at  least  its  exist¬ 
ence,  not  to  say  its  diffusion,  among  the 
less  cultivated  classes.  In  no  country  where 
philosophical  studies  were  not  somewhat 
popular,  and  carried  to  some  extent,  could 
such  a  writer  as  Mr.  Emerson  have  ap¬ 
peared  as  the  only  American  philosopher 
with  whose  works  we  arc  at  all  familiar. 
The  boldness,  not  to  call  it  audacity,  of 
his  doctrines,  and  of  the  tone  in  which  he 
propounds  them  ;  the  way  in  which  he  takes 
for  granted,  and  supposes  his  readers  fami¬ 
liar  with,  the  most  recondite  propositions 
of  an  ideal  philosophy,  propositions  the 
most  remote  from  general  acceptance  in 
this  country  ;  argue  a  high  respect  on  his 
part  for  the  philo.sophical  attainments  of 
his  readers,  a  respect  not  unmerited,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  popularity  Mr.  Euier- 
son  is  said  to  enjoy  in  his  own  country. 

This  American  school  of  ideal,  or,  as  if 
is  there  called,  Transcendental  Philosophy,' 
of  which  Mr.  Emerson  stands  for  us  as  the 
repre.sontative,  affords  some  striking  indi¬ 
cations  of  a  peculiar  national  spirit  and 
turn  of  mind  ;  germs,  perhaps,  of  that  na¬ 
tionality  which  Mr.  Griswold  so  aspires 
after  :  and  it  is  under  this  aspect  alone  that 
we  are  at  present  called  upon  to  consider 
the  subject.  One  is  struck  at  first  sight  by 
the  great  lengths  to  which  this  school  car¬ 
ries  the  notion  of  isolation  and  personal  in¬ 
dependence.  Such  a  sentiment,  perhaps, 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  idealism,  and 
would  seem  to  have  actuated  Berkeley  and 
bis  followers ;  who,  marking  a  broad  line 
of  distinction  between  the  evidence  that 


proves  to  every  man  his  own  existence,  and 
that  which  proves  to  him  the  existence  of 
other  beings, — magnifying  consciousness  at 
the  expense  of  perception, — declare  each 
man  to  be  for  himself  the  centre  of  all 
things.  Idealism,  it  is  clear,  must  thrive 
most  in  self-poised  and  self-sufficient  na¬ 
tures  ;  the  strong  development  of  social 
feeling  and  human  sympathy  is  hostile  to 
it,  as  carrying  the  mind  abroad  from  itself, 
and  instinctively  forcing  it  to  believe  that 
other  beings  have  an  existence  as  real  as  its 
own.  VVe  may  conclude,  perhaps,  that  the 
prevalence  of  idealism  in  America  is  one 
result  of  the  extreme  notions  that  prevail 
there  concerning  personal  independence. 
And  this  seems  the  more  probable,  since 
the  American  idealist  carries  this  favorite 
notion  of  man’s  self-poisedness  more  into 
practice  than  do  the  disciples  of  the  same 
philosophy  elsewhere.  Mr.  Emerson,  for 
example,  would  have  us  all  conform  our 
behavior  to  this  ideal  theory ;  and  seems 
almost  to  forget  that  men  are  naturally  gre¬ 
garious,  so  strongly  does  he  feel  that  man 
can  stand  alone. 

“  I  like,”  he  says,  “  that  every  chair  should  be 
a  throne,  and  hold  a  king  :  I  prefer  a  tendency  to 
stateliness  to  an  excess  of  fellowship  Let  the 
incommunicable  objects  of  nature,  and  the  meta¬ 
physical  isolation  of  man,  teach  us  independence. 

Let  us  not  be  too  much  acquainted . 

VV’^e  should  meet  each  morning  a.s  from  foreign 
countries,  and,  spending  the  day  together,  should 
depart  at  night  as  into  foreign  countries.  In  all 
things  1  would  have  the  island  of  a  man  invio¬ 
late.  Lot  us  sit  apart  as  the  gods,  talking  from 

peak  to  peak  all  lonnd  Olympus . 

The  height,  tlic  deity  of  man,  is  to  be  self-sus¬ 
tained,  to  need  no  gift,  no  foreign  force.  Society 
is  >»(M)1  when  it  does  not  violate  me;  but  best 
when  it  is  likesi  to  solitude.” 

We  might  notice,  as  another  charactoris- 
j  tic  peculiarity  in  the  tone  of  this  philosophy, 
a  certain  hyperbole  of  speech,  a  straining 
after  effect,  a  dissatisfaction  with  every 
doctrine  or  expression  that  cannot  be 
wrenched  into  a  paradox,  which  really 
seems  akin  to  the  Munchausen  vein  of 
cxaggeration-run-inad,  that  distinguishes 
American  humor  from  all  other  kinds.  But, 
a.s  this  peculiarity  belongs  more  or  less  to 
every  branch  of  American  literature,  we 
shall  here  pass  it  by,  and  content  ourselves 
with  noticing  one  more  national  trait  in 
this  transcendentalism.  Mr.  Emerson  is 
so  great  a  republican  that  he  would  make 
nature  a  republican  too.  He  maintains 
that  all  men,  intellectually  and  morally,  are 
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by  nature  of  equal  capacity  and  altogether '  ocean  from  an  interest  in  the  movements 
alike  ;  that  every  man  has  within  him  the  and  destinies  of  Europe,  and  by  the  revo- 
seeds  of  all  genius,  speculative  or  active,  luiion  from  an  interest  in  her  own  past  and 
and  only  needs  the  ripening  beam  of  cir-^thatof  the  mother  country,  modern  his- 
cumstance  to  be  a  Shakspeare,  a  Newton,  1  tory,  that  portion  which  most  nearly  Con¬ 
or  a  Cromwell.  In  this  doctrine  there  is  i  cerns  and  interests  ourselves,  has,  to  Ame- 
no  doubt  a  considerable  intermixture  of  rica,  become  almost  a  matter  of  indifference, 
truth.  He  is  a  very  superficial  student  of  Her  own  gigantic  form  of  civilization  is  alto- 
humanity  who  dwells  entirely  on  the  pecu- Igether  so  unlike  any  that  has  yet  come  to 
liarities  and  differences  of  men,  without  maturity,  that  its  ultimate  development 
penetrating  to  those  properties  which  all  can  only  be  guessed  at.  and  our  conjf'ctufes 
share  in  common.  Men’s  diversity  is  in  can  scarcely  be  assisted  by  any  precod  *nts 
great  measure  the  result  of  mere  extraneous  which  history  furni.^hes.  The  study  of  his- 
causes ;  of  difference  of  laws  and  institu- 1  tory  must  naturally  flourish  most  where  it 
tions,  of  climate  and  mode  of  living,  of  is  most  useful ;  in  states  surrounded  by 
physical  structure  and  temperament,  and  powerful  neighbors,  whose  policy  has  to  be 
the  like.  .  Men  differ  most  in  those  things  watched  ;  in  times  when  revolutions  appear 
which  are  of  least  concernment ;  in  those  imminent,  when  dynastic  changes,  and  the 
which  are  regulated  by  custom,  in  which, grand  movements  that  history  chronicles, 
caprice'  and  humor  have  free  play,  over  fill  the  minds  and  agitate  the  passions  of 
which  the  bodily  necessities  tyrannize. !  men ;  in  England,  under  the  Stuarts  ;  in 
Their  peculiarities  are  most  visible  in  the  France  at  present.  Americans  may  rea- 
drawing-room  or  the  market-place  ;  when  sonably  wish  the  time  to  be  far  distant 
they  are  idle,  or  busied  in  the  common  {when  history  shall  be  studied  with  avidity 
journey-work  of  life.  In  things  that  touch  [by  themselves.  However,  when  this  is  ta- 
them  to  the  quick,  all  men  are  alike.  Let  ken  into  the  account,  it  must  be  acknow- 
passion  come  into  play — let  them  be  touch-  lodged  that  the  historical  literature  of 
cd  by  pity,  struck  down  by  a  great  sorrow,  America  is  very  creditable.  The  names  of 
or  animated  with  a  lofty  enthusiasm — their  Prescott  and  Bancroft  redeem  their  country 
diversity  vanishes ;  all  wear  one  will,  and  from  the  reproach  of  barrenness  in  this 
use  one  common  language.  The  most  ex-  field.  Mr.  Prescott  has  been  so  recently 
alted  poetry  speaks  in  most  familiar  and  before  the  public,  that  it  would  be  super- 
household  phrase  to  the  soul  of  the  meanest  fluous  here  to  do  more  than  simply  to  ex- 
man.  As  tragedy,  which  bids  us  make  the  press  «nr  sense  of  his  merit,  as  a  spirited 
sorrows  of  great  hearts  our  own,  is  superior  and  dramatic  narrator,  a  perspicuous  and 
in  worth  and  dignity  to  comedy,  which  bids  :  elegant  writer,  who  has  enriched  the  scan- 
us  mark  the  follies  of  beings  unlike  our- j  tily-furnished  shelf  of  histories  in  the  Eng- 
selves,  so  is  the  study  of  man’s  common  na-  j  lish  tongue  with  two  or  three  volumes  that 
ture  better  worth  our  following  than  the '  posterity  will  noi  willingly  let  die.  With 
study  of  men’s  peculiarities.  .Still,  when 'Mr.  Bancroft’s  “History  of  the  United 
all  this  is  allowed  for,  we  cannot  but  be- '  States  ”  we  are  little  familiar,  and  can 
lieve  that  the  order  of  the  creation,  as  re-  neither  verify  nor  gainsay  the  judgment 
gards  the  soul  and  intellect  of  man,  is  an  which  Mr.  Griswold  passes  upon  it,  as 
aristocratic  order  :  that,  as  all  the  inferior  follows  : — 
creatures,  from  the  reptile  to  the  elephant, 

occupy  a  regular  ascending  scale,  so  do  the  “  Mr.  Bancroft’s  *  History  of  the  United  States’ 
natures  of  men ;  and  we  suspect  that  Mr.  works  of  the  present  age, 

Emerson’s  faith  in  man’s  natural  equality  plainly  wiih  its  essential  character 

.  .  .  *1.1  J  ..  than  any  other  ot  a  similar  sort  that  has  been 

la  m  some  measure  the  insensible  product  subject  of  the  With  and  early  expe- 

of  his  doctrine  of  political  equality  ;  a  doc-  riences  of  a  radical. y  new  and  thoroughly  inde- 
trine,  however,  which  rests  upon  a  very  pendent  nation  has  a  deep  philosophical  interest, 
diflferent  basis,  for  inferiority  of  intellect  is  which,  to  the  historian,  is  instead  of  that  dramatic 
not  a  reason  for  permitting  the  strong  to  atiraciion,  of  which  the  few  incidents  in  the  pro- 
oppress  the  weak,  but  a  reason  for  securing  small  communities,  scattered  over  a  conti- 

to  the  weak  the  protection  of  the  law.  nent,  independent  of  each  otlier,  and  all  dependent 

T-,  1 -1  ,  .  I  ‘  T  a  foreign  power,  are  neressanly  destitute. 

1.  rom  philosophy  we  turn  to  history  In  ^r.  BHUcrnfi  perceives ;  and  ente’rins  deeply 
this  depaitincnt  ot  letters,  it  was  hardly  to  spirit  of  the  times,  he  becomes  insensibly 

be  expected  that  America  should  have  dis-  the  advocate  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  which 
played  great  proficiency.  Cut  oflF  by  the  1  invalidates  his  testimony.  He  suffers  too  much 
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*  his  passion  fo  instruct  his  reason.’  He  is  more 
mastered  by  his  subject  than  himself  master  of  it. 
Liberty  with  him  is  not  the  result  of  an  analytical 
process,  but  the  basis  of  nis  work,  and  he  builds 
upon  it  synthetically. 

“  When  Mr.  Bancroft  commenced  his  labors, 
the  very  valuable  but  incomplete  history  of  Judge 
Marshall,  was  the  only  work  on  the  subject,  by  a 
native  author,  that  was  deserving  of  much  praise. 
Grahame’s  faithful  history  of  the  colonization,  and 
the  brilliant  account  of  the  revolution  by  Botta, 
were  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  histories  of  the 
country  for  their  resjiective  periods.  This  fact 
alone  was  sufficient  to  guide  an  American  historian 
in  the  choice  of  his  theme,  had  he  been  less  deeply 
imbued  than  Mr.  Bancroft  with  the  principles 
which  our  history  illustrates. 

“  VV^hatever  may  be  the  merit  of  some  of  Mr. 
Bancroft’s  opinions,  there  are,  in  the  volumes  he 
has  publish^,  no  signs  of  a  superficial  i^tudy  of 
events.  His  narrative  is  based  on  contemporary 
documents,  and  he  has  shown  remarkable  pa¬ 
tience  in  collecting,  and  in  assorting,  comparing, 
and  arranging  them.  In  this  respect  his  work  is 
singularly  faithful.  In  regard  to  the  character 
and  adventures  of  many  of  the  early  discoverers, 
the  principles  and  policies  of  the  founders  of  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  States,  and  the  peculiarity  and  influences 
of  the  various  classes  of  colonists,  the  details  are 
full,  and  the  reflections  eminently  philosophical. 
The  languages,  religions,  and  rural  and  warlike 
customs  of  the  Indians,  are  also  treated  in  a  manner 
that  evinces  much  research  and  ingenuity.  Mr 
Bancroft’s  style  is  elaborate,  scholarly,  and  for¬ 
cible,  though  sometimes  not  without  a  visible  effort 
at  eloquence  ;  and  there  is  occasionally  a  dignity 
of  phrase  that  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  subject 
matter.  It  lacks  the  delightful  ease  and  uniform 
proportion  which  mark  the  diction  of  Prescott.” — 
Prose  Writers  of  America^  p.  405, 

If  historical  literature,  in  so  young  a  na¬ 
tion  as  the  United  States,  cannot  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  greatly  to  flourish  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  this  same  youthfulness,  coupled 
with  democratic  institutions,  imparts  a 
great  prominence  to  that  portion  of  letters 
which  has  reference  to  “  history  in  the 
making,”  i.  e.  politics.  “  Oratory,  or  pub¬ 
lic  speaking,”  says  Mrs.  Maury,  in  her 
recent  work,"*  “  may  be.  Cv^nsidered  at  the 
present  moment  as  constituting,  not  only 
the  best  and  most  exalted,  but  the  vital 
and  essential  portion  of  American  litera¬ 
ture.”  And  certainly,  if  we  consider  how 
much  more  important  a  part  oratory  plays 
across  the  Atlantic  than  at  home ;  how 
keen  an  interest,  almost  amounting  to  a 
disease  and  frenzy,  almost  every  American 
takes  in  politics  ;  and  how  the  excitement 
is  kept  alive  by  elections,  public  meetings, 
anniversary  festivals,  and  occasions  of 
speech-making  almost  unintermittent ;  we 

♦  “  An  Englishwoman  in  America.” 


may  reasonably  conclude  that  oratory  must 
be  as  important  a  branch  of  letters  (if  we 
may  call  it  so)  among  the  Americans  as  it 
ever  was  with  the  Athenians.  It  would  be 
too  much  to  expect  that  it  should  be  culti¬ 
vated  with  the  same  success. 

To  estimate  the  merits  of  Transatlantic 
oratory,  abundant  materials  have  within 
the  last  year  or  two  been  placed  within  our 
reach.  Besides  all  that  Mr.  Griswold  has 
written  and  quoted  on  the  subject,  there  is 
a  collection  of  choice  passages  and  beauties 
of  American  rhetoric,  selected  with  taste  in 
Mrs.  Maury’s  “  Statesmen  of  America,” — a 
work  whose  merits  have  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  buried  under  the  unpopularity  of 
certain  tenets,  very  prominently  put  for¬ 
ward,  and  energetically  maintained  by  the 
authoress,  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and 
Catholicism.  That  the  “  Statesmen  of  Ame¬ 
rica  ”  should  have  been  severely  criticized 
at  the  time  of  its  appearing,  does  not  sur¬ 
prise  us ;  though  there  were  one  or  two 
coarse  and  ungenerous  attacks  upon  it,  that 
did  no  credit  to  the  writers  :  for  it  requires 
a  rare  mental  integrity,  at  once  strongly  to 
dissent  from  an  author’s  doctrines,  to  hold 
them  pernicious  and  desire  to  check  their 
diffusion,  and  at  the  same  time,  not  merely 
to  abstain  from  unfair  weapons  and  methods 
of  attack,  but  also  frankly  to  acknowledge 
and  do  justice  to  the  ability  with  which 
those  doctrines  have  been  supported.  VVe 
regret,  however,  that  Mrs.  Maury’s  Puseyitc 
and  pro-slavery  opinions  should  have  been 
the  means  of  materially  detracting  from 
the  usefulness  of  a  book  which  is  written  with 
much  spirit,  in  a  style  of  remarkable  pu¬ 
rity  and  elegance,  bearing  the  stamp  of  a 
refined  and  highly  cultivated  mind,  and 
which  has  at  least  this  merit,  the  only  one 
perhaps  that  is  strictly  germane  to  the 
present  occasion, — that  it  furnishes  mate¬ 
rials,  not  previously  to  be  found  in  this 
country,  for  appreciating  American  ora¬ 
tory. 

bVom  the  perusal  of  these  flowers  of  rhe¬ 
toric  we  rise  with  feelings,  on  the  whole,  of 
disappointment.  VVe  expected  to  find  a 
marked  superiority  over  parallel  passages 
from  speeches  incur  own  Hou-.e  of  Com¬ 
mons  ;  such  as  should  correspond  to  the 
mental  superiority  of  men  freely  chosen 
from,  and  by  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
and  who,  for  the  most  part,  owe  their  po¬ 
sition  to  their  own  talents  and  exertions, 
over  men  placed  in  their  seats  by  the  acci¬ 
dents  of  birth,  or  fortune,  or  connexion.  In 
this  country,  political  eloquence  is  confess- 
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edlyat  a  low  ebb.  The  general  indifference  |  devoid  of  the  mental  temperance  that  with 
to  party  politics,  which  men  begin  to  look  an  Athenian  was  an  instinct,  and  with  an 
upon  as  a  mere  scramble  for  place  ;  the  Englishman  is  the  result  of  breeding, — with 
practical  and  somewhat  cold  temperament  such  an  audience  eloquence  must  needs  grow 
of  the  English  people,  and  the  aristocratic  meretricious,  and  sink  into  rant  and  fustian, 
prejudices  which  narrow  the  field  of  politi-  This,  we  fear,  seems  the  Chary  bdis  of  Ameri- 
cal  competition,  are  unfavorable  circum- 1  can  rhetoric. 

stances.  The  best  speeches  of  our  greatest  i  Eloquence,  we  are  persuaded,  will  never 
orators  are  with  difiiculty  read,  and  make  i  flourish  in  America  or  at  home,  so  long  as 
but  a  feeble  impression,  even  while  the  sub- 1  the  public  taste  is  infantile  enough  to  mea- 
ject-matter  of  them  retains  its  freshness  ( sure  the  value  of  a  speech  by  the  hours  it 
None  of  our  statesmen  can  expect  that,  i  occupies,  and  to  exalt  copiousness  and  fer- 
like  Burke  or  Chatham,  his  words  will  live  j  tility,  to  the  absolute  disregard  of  concise- 
after  him,  and  be  studied,  when  the  occa-  i  ness.  The  efiicacy  and  value  of  compres¬ 
sion  that  drew  them  forth  shall  be  forgot-  i  sion  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  The  corn- 
ten,  for  their  wisdom  or  their  eloquence.  i  mon  air  we  beat  aside  with  our  breath. 
The  interest  of  the  subjects  is  not  more  I  compressed,  has  the  force  of  gunpowder, 
short-lived  and  transient  than  is  the  ora-  and  will  rend  the  solid  rock  ;  and  so  it  is 
tory  itself:  it  is  not  amber  that  encrusts  with  language.  A  gentle  stream  of  persua- 
these  straws.  But  we  are  disappointed  toisives  may  flow  through  the  mind,  and  leave 
find  that  the  same  thing  is  true  with  regard  j  nO  sediment ;  let  it  come  at  a  blow,  as  a 
to  America.  Webster,  indeed,  is  masculine  j  cataract,  and  it  sweeps  all  before  it.  It  is 
and  impressive  ;  Clay,  persuasive,  winning,  I  by  this  magnificent  compression  that  Cicero 
and  pathetic  ;  Calhoun,  philosophic :  all  |  confounds  Cataline,  and  Demosthenes  over- 
three  speak  like  men  of  talent  and  infor-  j  whelms  .Machines ;  by  this  that  Mark  An- 
mation,  but  an  air  of  common-place  is  upon  tony,  as  vShakspeare  makes  him  speak,  car- 
even  these,  the  princes  of  American  rheto-  j  ries  the  heart  away  with  a  bad  cause  ;  by 
ric  As  foreigners,  we  can  pronounce  with  |  this  that  Lady  Macbeth  makes  us,  for  the 
the  impartiality  of  posterity.  Divested  of  {moment,  sympathize  with  murder.  The 
interest  in  the  subjects,  we  should  be  able  j  language  of  strong  passion  is  always  terse 
to  judge  whether  the  manner  in  which  these  i  and  compressed  ;  genuine  conviction  uses 
speakers  handle  them  is  such  as  will  bear  j  few  words  ;  there  is  something  of  artifice 
the  touch  of  time  ;  and  the  insupportable 
weariness  with  which  we  read,  proves,  we 
think,  that  it  will  not. 

The  fact  is,  public  speaking,  far  more 
than  any  branch  of  closet  literature,  re- 1  shalling  of  speeches,  essays,  and  books,  ac¬ 
quires  for  its  development  a  correspondence  1  cording  to  their  length — deeming  that  a 
between  the  taste  and  temperament  of  the  great  work  which  covers  a  great  space ; — 
speaker  and  of  the  auditory.  An  author,  this  “  inordinate  appetite  for  printed  pa¬ 
in  his  library,  can  despise  and  forget  the! per,”  which  devours  so  much,  and  so  indis¬ 
tastes  of  the  day,  and  imagine  himself  the  I  criminately,  that  it  has  no  leisure  for  fairly 
contemporary  of  Plato,  or  Cicero,  or  Bacon,  |  tasting  anything,  is  pernicious  to  all  kinds 
an<l  tune  his  mind  to  their  pitch,  and  write  |  of  literature,  but  latal  to  oratory.  The 
with  weight  and  gravity,  as  addressing  him- !  writer  who  aims  at  perfection,  is  forced  to 
self  to  hearers  “  fit  though  few.”  In  the!  dread  popularity,  ai^  steer  wide  of  it ;  the 
court  house  or  the  senate,  the  powerful  in-  orator,  who  must  court  popularity,  is  forced 
fluence  of  man’s  presence  puts  such  thoughts  to  renounce  the  pursuit  of  genuine  and  last- 
to  flight :  the  speaker  is  forced  to  bring  his  i  ing  excellence. 

mind  into  contact  with  those  that  he  ad-  From  the  troubled  waters  of  politics,  we 
^  dresses  ;  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  audience, ;  move  onward  to  more  tranquil  regions.  In 
and,  if  he  cannot  raise  their  tempers  to  the  ;  jurisprudence,  America  undoubtedly  has 
loftiness  of  bis  own,  his  must  sink  to  theirs,  done  much  that  is  admirable.  No  Eng 
Erskine,  it  is  well  known,  could  not  speak  lish  law-book,  we  have  understood,  can  be 
with  effect,  if  any  one  of  his  jurymen  re-  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  Judge  Story’s 
mained  stolid  and  unmoved.  And,  if  elo-  Commentaries — works  which  even  in  this 
quence  is  cold  and  tame  with  a  phlegmatic  country  are  much  studied,  and  often  refer- 
audience,  with  an  uncultivated  audience,  red  to  as  authorities.  The  philosophical 
greedy  of  coarse  food  and  strong  excitement, '  spirit  in  which  these  books  are  written,  the 


and  dishonesty  m  a  long  speech.  No  ar¬ 
gument,  is  worth  using,  because  none  can 
make  a  deep  impression,  that  does  not  bear 
to  be  stated  in  a  single  sentence.  Our  mar- 
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perpetual  recurrence  to  first  principles,  the 
abs'*nce  of  a  petty  technicality,  contrast 
very  favorably  with  some  of  the  most  ad¬ 
mired  productions  of  English  lawyers. 
American  law  would  seem  to  be  less  the 
slave  of  precedent  than  the  English  ;  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  no  doubt  ow  ing,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  to  the  diversity  of  laws  in  the  several 
states  of  the  Union,  which,  necessarily 
bringing  an  American  lawyer  acquainted 
with  several  systems  of  legislation,  alike  in 
their  first  principles,  yet  diverging  in  par¬ 
ticulars  of  practice,  forces  upon  him  a  per¬ 
petual  attention  to  the  distinction,  so  often 
lost  sight  of  by  English  lawyers,'  between 
fundamentals  and  details.  Jurisprudence, 
however,  is  a  subject  that  hardly  claims  our 
notice,  since  it  seems  improper  to  treat  it 
as  a  branch  of  literature. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  natural 
philosophy,  which  Mr.  Griswold  likewise 
descants  upon.  Weshal  content  ourselves 
with  extracting  what  appears  to  us  a  judi¬ 
cious  observation  on  the  subject. 

“  The  cultivation  of  purely  mechanical  and  na¬ 
tural  science  has  been  carried  much  too  far  in  this 
country,  or  rather  has  been  made  too  exclusive 
and  absorbing.  It  is  not  the  highest  science,  for 
it  concerns  only  that  which  is  around  us — which 
is  altogether  outward.  Man  is  greater  .than  the 
world  of  nature  in  which  he  lives,  and  just  as 
clearly  must  the  science  of  man,  the  philosophy  of 
his  moral  and  intellectual  being,  rank  far  above 
that  of  the  soulless  creation  w'hich  was  made  to 
minister  to  his  wants.  When,  therefore,  this 
lower  science  so  draws  to  itself  the  life  of  any  age 
as  to  disparage  and  shut  out  the  higher,  it  works 
to  the  well-being  of  that  age  an  injury.” — p.  26. 

Passing  over  the  small  wares  of  litera¬ 
ture,  as  pamphlets,  review  articles,  essays 
on  manners,  and  fugitive  pieces,  serious  or 
humorous,  in  which  matters  it  may  be  that 
America  neither  can  nor  cares  to  compete 
with  the  mother  country,  there  only  re¬ 
mains  for  our  notice  the  region  of  fiction. 
Considering  how  highly  it  is  the  fashion  to 
prize  this  branch  of  letters,  it  may  seem  im¬ 
proper  to  place  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 
Undoubtedly,  one  or  two  great  works  in 
this  department  seem  to  prove  that  novel 
writing  may  be  used  as  the  medium  for 
conveying  almost  all  the  lesson.s  that  for¬ 
merly  were  only  to  be  learnt  from  the  phi¬ 
losopher  or  the  poet.  The  essential  part 
of  philosophy  is  its  teaching  us  new  truths 
CO  ict^rning  our  own  nature ;  and  whether 
this  be  done  by  a  didactic  treatise  or  in  the 
form  of  a  narrative,  matters  little :  the 
young  and  indolent  may  prefer  the  more 


entertaining  method,  while  graver  minds 
will  be  for'the  more  direct,  complete,  and 
systematic ;  but  the  nature  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  is  the  same  for  both.  The  essential 
part  of  poetry,  again,  is  certainly  not  the 
versification  ;  that — except  so  far  as  the 
dwelling  upon  the  thoughts  which  it  re¬ 
quires,  or  the  delight  which  it  inspires,  may 
react  upon  the  mind  of  the  poet,  and  stimu¬ 
late  it  to  loftier  flights — is  but  a  form  and 
accident  of  poetry.  The  essence  of  poe¬ 
try,  whatever  it  be — for  it  is  a  thing  bard 
to  define — may,  and  often  does,  exist  in 
conjunction  with  the  form  of  prose  narra¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  deny 
that  some  of  Mr  Dickens’s  works,  for  in¬ 
stance,  contain  much  poetry.  Considering, 
then,  that  a  novel  may  be  a  philosophy, 
that  it  may  be  an  epic,  it  seems  hard  to 
treat  this  as  the  lowest  species  of  composi¬ 
tion.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
said  with  justice,  that  in  assigning  rank  to 
any  large  and  miscellaneous  class  of  things, 
we  must  be  guided,  not  by  its  possibilities, 
but  by  its  ordinary  and  average  products ; 
and,  viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  novel 
writing,  a  field  that  lies  open  to  all,  and 
whose  fruits  may  be  gathered  with  less  of 
labor  and  previous  tillage  than  any  other 
kind,  is  so  overrun  with  the  poorer  sort  of 
!  laborers,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  set 
!  much  store  by  it.  The  first  and  obvious 
business  of  the  novelist  is,  to  tell  an  amus¬ 
ing  or  interesting  story  *,  this  alone  is  his 
peculiar  province ;  and  if  certain  gifted 
minds  have  embellished  and  dignified  this 
task  with  jewels  borrowed  from  the  ward¬ 
robe  of  poetry  or  philosophy,  it  may  per¬ 
haps  be  said  that  in  so  doing  they  have 
wandered  out  of  their  sphere,  and  ceased 
to  be  mere  novelists.  Now,  without  being 
ungrateful  to  those  who  tell  u.s  interesting 
stories,  nay,  while  acknowledging  that  to 
be  thus  carried  out  of  ourselves  may  some¬ 
times  be  useful  and  improving,  we  must 
still  maintain  that  the  story-teller  is  not 
our  best  and  most  honorable  preceptor. 
We  value  one  original  reflection  above 
twenty  original  tales,  as  well  for  its  intrin¬ 
sic  usefulness  as  for  the  power  of  mind 
which  it  evinces.  Novel  writing,  then, 
whether  we  consider  its  ordinary  fruits,  or 
its  distinctive  end  and  purpose,  must,  as 
compared  with  other  departments  of  let¬ 
ters,  rank  low. 

Of  American  laborers  in  this  field,  two 
only  can  be  said  to  have  an  European  repu¬ 
tation, — Washington  Irving  and  Cooper. 
The  author  of  the  “  Sketch  Book,”  whom 
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Hazlitt  contemptuously  calls  “  a  mere  fila¬ 
gree  man,”  frequently  pleases  by  touches 
of  quaint  humor  and  a  natural  sentiment 
at  times  bordering  on  the  pathetic.  Of| 
Cooper's  earlier  works  we  have  a  grateful! 
remiunbrance,  which  a  maturer  judgment 
strives  against  in  vain.  Mr.  Cooper  has  in 
a  high  degree,  we  think,  two  of  the  chief 
excellences  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  his  writ¬ 
ings  affect  the  imagination  like  pictures, 
and  he  has  the  rare  art  of  carrying  the 
reader’s  attention  forward  with  a  lively  and| 
vigorous  movement;  while,  on  the  other • 
band,  his  judgment  is  the  slave  of  preju- 1 
dice,  his  moralizing  very  common-place, 
and  we  read  without  growing  the  better  or 
wiser.  As  for  the  illustrious  obscure  whose  j 
names  have  not  crossed  ihe  Atlantic,  it 
must  suffice  to  notice  their  existence  in 
the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Griswold’s 
book  : — 

“  The  field  of  romantic  fiction  has  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  been  thronged  with  laborers.  I  do 
not  know  how  large  the  national  stock  may  be, 
but  [  have  in  my  own  library  more  than  seven 
hundred  volumes  of  novels,  tales,  and  romances, 
by  American  writers.  Comparatively  few  of  them 
are  of  so  |>oor  a  sort  as  to  be  undeserving  of  a 
place  in  any  general  collection  of  our  literature. 
Alioirether  they  are  not  below  the  aveiage  of  Eng¬ 
lish  novels  for  this  present  century;  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  which  is  marked  hy  a  genuine  originality  i 
of  manner,  purpose,  and  feeling,  is  much  larger  | 
than  those  who  have  not  read  them  are  aware.” —  i 

p.  28.  ; 

Having  thus  glanced  through  the  several ' 
departments  of  American  literature,  we  1 
have  but  a  few  word.s  to  say  on  its  aspect,  1 
considered  as  a  whole.  We  find  in  it  two 
conflicti  g  tendencies.  The  one,  setting; 
up  foreign  standards  of  excellence,  imitat-j 
ing,  with  exaggeration,  the  prominent  fca- 1 
turos  of  English  literature,  careful,  above 
all  things,  to  shun  extravagance,  leads  wri¬ 
ters,  in  their  admiration  of  precision  and 
elegance,  to  the  verge  of  tameness.  The 
other,  which  seems  the  natural  expression 
of  the  American  character,  is  a  tendency  to 
admire  all  that  is  high-flown  and  energetic, 
and  hence  to  run  occasionally  into  an  “  Er- 
cliis’  vein,”  more  amusing  than  edifying. 
This  latter  tendency,  with  all  its  dangers, 
appears  to  us  the  more  native,  spontaneous, 
and  likely  to  thrive  ;  and  we  must  look  to 
this  as  the  germ  of  a  true  American  litera¬ 
ture.  We  are  to  recollect  that  America  has 


ment,  possess  more  of  enthusiasm  than  re¬ 
fined  taste.  An  .^Eschylus  must  always  pre¬ 
cede  an  Euripides.  And,  though  it  is  true 
that  America  is  open  to  all  the  influences 
of  Europe,  and  has  the  means  of  imbibing 
the  most  modern  fashions  as  they  spring 
up,  in  literature,  as  in  other  things,  it  is 
not  the  less  necessary  that  her  native  lite¬ 
rature  should  go  through  the  process  of  a 
growth  from  the  first  bud.  The  literature 
of  every  independent  nation,  it  would  seem, 
is  so  bound  up  with  all  its  national  pecu¬ 
liarities,  that  it  must  have  a  root  of  its 
own  ;  and  though  it  may  emulate  the  full- 
grown  plants  around  it,  and  spring  up  the 
faster  for  their  shelter,  and  be  enriched  by 
the  drippings  from  their  sprays,  yet  must  it 
derive  its  sustenance  from  its  native  soil. 
In  England,  the  necessity  for  such  an  in¬ 
ternal  development,  gradually  proceeding 
!  from  a  crude  and  feeble  infancy,  has  not 
I  been  obviated  by  the  continual  presence  of 
'  clas.sic  models,  though  made  the  chief  study 
of  our  youth.  In  America,  the  masterpieces 
of  modern  English  letters  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  produce  a  more  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  literature  of  the  land,  than 
have  the  writings  of  Cicero  or  Xenophon 
over  ours.  Though  the  language  be  the 
same,  the  tone  of  mind  is  equally  foreign. 
The  literature  of  the  United  States,  then, 
must  grow  up  with  the  national  character 
of  the  United  States,  and  its  nature  must 
be  the  counterpart  of  that.  And  as  we  are 
not  disposed  here  to  enter  upon  the  wide, 
and  perhaps  insoluble  question — What  is  to 
be  the  destiny  of  the  United  States,  and 
what  the  national  character we  must  be 
content  to  leave  the  prospects  of  her  litera¬ 
ture  in  obscurity.  At  present  we  discern 
nothing,  whether  in  the  public  acts  of  the 
Union,  or  its  literature,  but  the  petulance, 
the  crude  energies,  the  inharmonious  blend- 
I  ing  of  strength  and  weakness,  which  charac- 
,terize  an  immature  age;  together  with  a 
certain  gigantic  expansiveness,  that  seems 
to  promise,  one  day,  to  outgrow  everything 
European,  and  leave  us  far  behind.  It 
would  be  unrea.sonable,  then,  to  deduce  an 
unfavorable  omen  for  American  literature 
,  in  times  to  come,  from  the  comparative  po¬ 
verty  and  scantiness  of  its  products  as  ex- 
I  hibited  in  the  volume  before  us. 

I 


some  predominance  of  Irish  blood  in  its 
veins  ;  and  even  were  it  not  so,  every  peo¬ 
ple,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  develop- 
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When  the  ministers  of  the  Allied  Powers, 
relieved  from  the  fear  of  Napoleon, — thanks 
chiefly  to  English  blood  and  English  mo¬ 
ney — were  at  last  allowed,  in  1814  and 
1815,  to  sit  down  with  a  light  heart,  if  not 
with  a  tranquil  conscience,  to  allot  the 
square  miles  of  territory,  with  its  thousands 
of  inhabitants,  of  which  their  masters  had 
become  possessed  as  deliverers,  and  of  which 
they  were  going  to  dispose  as  owners,  a 
few  statesmen  raised  their  unheeded  voices 
against  that  ancient  abuse  of  force,  which 
alone  seemed  dictating  the  new  arrange- 
ments.  Napoleon  could  scarcely  have  done 
worse.  In  vain  was  it  urged  that  every 
principle  of  justice  and  policy  required  the 
restoration  of  an  independent  Polish  na¬ 
tion — that  language,  race,  religion,  charac¬ 
ter,  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Belgians 
ever  to  amalgamate  with  the  Dutch,  or  the 
Italians  with  the  Austrians — that  Spain 
and  Sicily  had  merited,  at  our  hands  par¬ 
ticularly,  to  be  preserved  from  the  selfish 
cruelty  of  the  Bourbons — that  the  elder 
branch  of  that  family,  with  its  traditions, 
its  bigotry  and  its  sure  reactions,  would 
never  be  permanently  accepted  by  the 
French,  on  whom  it  was  forced  by  conquer¬ 
ors.  All  this  was  urged  in  vain.  The  pa¬ 
cificators  of  the  world  relied  on  their  bay¬ 
onets,  on  their  police,  and  on  the  support 
which  they  expected  from  each  other  in 
virtue  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Germany  re¬ 
quired  a  little  management ;  and  the  fa¬ 
thers  of  their  people  in  that  country  adopt¬ 
ed  the  advice  of  old  Guido  da  Montefeltro 
to  Boniface  VllL, — 

“  Luoga  promessa  con  1’  attender  corto 
Trionfar  ci  fara  nell’  alto  seggio ;  ” 

and  they  acted  accordingly.  Constitutions 
and  free  governments  were  lavishly  pro¬ 
mised  ;  but  when  the  fulfilment  of  these 
promises  was  claimed,  the  sovereigns  met 
their  subjects  with  an  altered  countenance. 
At  one  time  popular  claims  were  parried 


with  the  dexterity  of  low  attorneys  and  the 
coolness  of  swindlers  ;  at  another,  put  down 
with  the  fierceness  of  banditti.  An  assem¬ 
bly  of  despots  at  Frankfort  reduced  the 
weak  sovereigns  of  Germany  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  vassals ;  and  the  detestable  tribu¬ 
nals  of  Mayence  proved  themselves  the 
worthy  successors  of  the  imperial  torturers 
of  Ratisbon. 

As  often  as  those,  who  had  foreseen  and 
foretold  the  conseqmmces  of  this  conduct, 
have  reminded  its  advocates  of  their  blind¬ 
ness,  the  latter  have  deemed  it  a  sufficient 
answer  to  say,  that  Europe  has  enjoyed  four 
and  thirty  years  of  peace.  “  Peace  has 
lasted  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  years.’’ 
VV’e  may  be  allowed  to  ask,  what  are  the 
signs  and  fruits  of  peace }  Has  it  been 
peace  in  France,  where,  since  1814,  the 
country  has  witnessed  only  a  succession  of 
revolutions  —  the  flight  of  Louis  XVI 11.,  his 
second  restoration  by  foreign  powers,  the 
dethronement  of  his  successor,  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  his  line,  the  transfer  of  the  crown 
to  an  elected  dynasty,  the  fall  of  that  dy- 
I  nasty,  and  the  proclamation  of  a  republic  { 
Has  it  been  peace  in  Spain,  where,  in  spite 
of  the  ferocious  proceedings  of  Ferdinand 
VIL,  a  wild  democratic  constitution  had  to 
be  overthrown  by  that  very  French  nation, 
which,  when  most  unable  to  maintain  its 
own  freedom,  allowed  itself  to  be  made  the 
oppressor  of  that  of  others— and  where,  af¬ 
ter  all,  the  order  of  succession  to  the  throne 
has  been  changed,  and  a  constitutional  mo¬ 
narchy,  or  at  least  what  is  meant  to  be 
such,  established.^  Has  it  been  peace  in 
the  Netherlands,  where  Holland  and  Bel¬ 
gium  have  been  separated? — in  Poland, 
where  the  last  vestiges  of  its  nationality 
have  been  drowned  in  the  blood  of  her  chil¬ 
dren  1 — in  Italy,  where  their  attempted  re¬ 
volutions  have  outnumbered  their  years  of 
peace,  and  where  for  every  boasted  month 
of  peace  there  has  been  more,  far  more, 
than  one  illustrious  victim  ? 
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In  the  meantime,  what  was  done  or  doing 
from  one  end  of  the  Continent  to  the  other, 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  people?  VV^ere  they  won  over  to  loy¬ 
alty  by  the  blessings  of  paternal  govern¬ 
ments?  Were  they  less  taxed  ?  Were  ar¬ 
mies  less  numerous,  or  the  police  less  ac¬ 
tive  ?  Was  the  press  more  free,  and  men 
of  letters  and  liberal  opinions  more  encour¬ 
aged,  or  even  more  safe  from  persecution, 
than  before  ?  Were  judges  made  independ¬ 
ent  ?  Was  education,  in  any  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  forwarded,  and  the  necessary 
steps  taken  to  secure  to  future  genera¬ 
tions  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  ? 

These  are  questions  to  which  the  present 
state  of  Europe  is  an  all-suflBcient  answer. 
In  too  many  places  the  benefits  of  peace 
have  not  got  beyond  the  mere  absence  of 
dangers  from  without,  by  fire,  and  sword, 
and  hostile  armies.  Yet  surfdy  the  name 
of  peace  would  not  be  so  blessed,  were  its 
natural  fruits  negations  only.  And,  when 
nations  were  said  to  be  emancipated,  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  feeling  of  national  inde¬ 
pendence  should  have  marked  the  differ 
ence  in  their  conditions  under  the  two  sys¬ 
tems — honorably  distinguishing  their  con¬ 
dition,  such  as  it  had  become  under  their 
new  or  native  princes,  from  what  it  had  been 
under  the  French.  Unhappily,  in  some 
cases,  there  was  not  even  the  pride  of  na¬ 
tional  independence  to  fall  back  on.  Those 
who  originated  these  evils  by  their  political 
arrangements,  have  not  the  virtue  to  con- 
fess  their  error  :  “  it  is,  forsooth,  the  whole 
of  civilized  Europe  which  is  to  blame,  not 
they :  Europe  ought  to  have  been  loyal, 
peaceful,  happy,  and  satisfied  :  if  she  is  not, 
it  is  her  own  fault.”  That  there  have  been 
great  faults  somewhere,  either  mismanage¬ 
ment  or  misconduct,  is  now  self-evident. 
And  in  this  alternative,  we  always  prefer,  j 
with  Burke,  to  presume  in  favor  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  against  their  governments  ;  the  one  is 
changed  so  much  more  easily  than  the  other. 
In  the  present  instance,  it  is  true  that  even 
those  who  had  some  knowledge  of  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  discontent  prevailing  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  have  been  surprised  at  its  extent  and 
intensity.  They  were  not  prepared  for 
hearing  not  only  that  France  and  Prussia, 
with  most  of  the  minor  German  states,  and 
Italy,  were  in  a  state  of  revolution,  but  that 
Vienna  itself  had  determined  on  Austria 
being  no  longer  the  model  of  oppressive  and 
tyrannical  governments.  It  was  not  surely 
for  want  of  precautions  that  Metternich 
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and  Sedlenytski  were  obliged  to  fly  from 
the  capital  of  the  country  which  they  h  id 
governed  without  control  for  so  many  years, 
rhey  had  never  modified,  or  held  out  the 
slightest  hope  that  they  would  ever  modify 
their  system,  under  any  circumstances.  We 
see  the  consequence,  and  trust  that  govern¬ 
ments,  to  the  end  of  time,  may  profit  by 
the  example.  The  weight  of  public  indig¬ 
nation  descended  on  that  system,  and  it 
was  annihilated  without  a  struggle. 

The  effect  of  such  portentous  news  on 
Italy  would  always  have  been  great.  Upon 
this  occasion  it  was  prbdigious — owing  to 
the  spirit  of  nationality  lately  awakened  by 
the  Pope,  as  well  as  to  the  state  of  irrita¬ 
tion  which  the  conduct  of  the  Austrians  in 
Lombardy  had  excited  over  the  whole  Pe¬ 
ninsula.  The  Italians  had  two  great  sources 
of  dissatisfaction  ;  eithei  of  which  has  been, 
ere  this,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  cause  in  itself 
of  mighty  political  revolutions — foreign 
usurpation,  and  bad  government.  It  is 
true  that  only  a  small  part  of  Italy  was  un¬ 
der  the  direct  sway  of  Austria  ;  but  it  was 
by  Austrian  power  that  the  other  Italian 
governments  were  directed  and  upheld,  and 
were  known  and  felt  to  be  so.  “  In  1816, 
the  king  of  Naples  was  prohibited,  by  en¬ 
gagement,  from  conceding  a  constitution  to 
his  subjects.  Austria  has  extr  icted  a  treaty 
to  the  same  efiect,  from  the  king  of  Sardi¬ 
nia,  and  from  every  prince  in  It  ily.  .  .  .The 
sure  instinct  of  despotism  instructs  the  Aus¬ 
trians^  that,  were  there  a  square  mile  south 
of  the  Alps,  clearly  independent  and  con¬ 
stitutionalized,  Lombardy  is  g  ne.  The 
Neapolitans  having  nevertheless  set  up  a 
constitution  in  1S20,  Austria  immediately 
suppressed  it  by  force  of  arms.  Again 
Austria  interfered,  in  1^21,  in  Piedmont. 
In  1831,  and  again  in  1832,  with  the  same 
object  and  the  same  result,  she  bore  down 
upon  the  Papal  States.  Italy  is  thus,  in 
effect,  nothing  better  than  a  Cisalpine  Aus¬ 
tria.  Its  ordinary  policy  is  Austrian . 

3'he  native  governments  are  everywhere  en¬ 
slaved  and  trammeled  by  Austrian  agents. 

.  ...  It  is  Austria  which  makes  out  the  ca¬ 
talogue  of  proscriptions,  when  what  she  calls 
order  is  restored.  It  is  Austria  which  as¬ 
sumes  the  office  of  jailor  to  the  other  states, 
and  claims  the  custody  of  their  victims  in 
her  dungeons.” — {^Ed.  Rev.  Iv.  376.)  So 
much  for  foreign  domination.  As  to  bad 
governments — the  badness  of  those  of  Italy 
was  so  notorious,  that  we  have  no  occasion, 
we  believe,  to  adduce  a  word  of  proof.  In 
some  parts  of  Italy  the  governments  were 
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worse  than  in  others:  but  they  were  all 
bad ;  and,  as  we  observed  on  a  former  oc¬ 
casion,  “  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  truly 
stated,  that  there  is  no  corner  of  Italy  which 
is  not  qualified  Tor  a  much  better  govern¬ 
ment  than  it  enjoys.” — (Ib.  388.)  The 
Papal  government  had,  in  those  times, 

“  raised  itself  to  the  bad  eminence  of  being 
decidedly  the  worst  and  weakest  of  all  the 
other  governments  in  Italy  *,  the  least  dis¬ 
posed  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  requests  of 
its  subjects,  when  preferred  as  humble  suit¬ 
ors  ;  the  least  able  to  resist  their  just  de¬ 
mands,  when  insisted  on  by  arms.” — (lb. | 
37.S  )  It  is  to  the  bad  faith  of  the  late,  as 
much  as  to  the  honesty  of  the  present  Pope, 
that  Italy  owes  the  first  prospect  of  regene¬ 
ration  on  which  she  can  rely. 

The  Austrian  invasion  of  the  papal  States 
in  1831  was  all  but  causing  at  the  time  a 
general  war ;  indeed,  it  was  prevented  only 
by  the  great  powers — Austria,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia — changing  in¬ 
to  an  European  intervention  the  interven¬ 
tion  which  Austria  had  undertaken  by  her¬ 
self  and  for  her  own  objects.  The  five  pow¬ 
ers,  after  the  usual  amount  of  protocols  and 
conferences,  addressed  in  May  1831,  a  note 
to  the  Pontifical  government;  which,  “  al¬ 
though  indefinite,  as  might  be  expected,  and 
imperfect  in  its  terms,  nevertheless,  on  some 
points  was  sufficiently  clear.  It  demanded 
the  creation  of  a  central  board,  charged  with 
the  revision  of  all  the  branches  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  to  act  as  a  council  of  state,  and  con¬ 
sist  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens.  It 
required  also  that  a  provincial  and  commu¬ 
nal  council  should  be  established  upon  the 
principle  of  popular  rcpre.sentation ;  that  a 
new  civil  and  criminal  legislation  should  be 
introduced,  more  simple,  and  in  some  con¬ 
formity  with  the  knowledge  of  the  age.  1  last¬ 
ly,  the  secularization  of  employments ;  in 
other  words,  that  laymen  should  not  be  al¬ 
together  excluded  by  law  from  all  affairs  of 
the  least  importance.” — (lb.  379.)  His 
Holiness  promised  to  follow  this  good  ad¬ 
vice  ;  but,  emboldened  by  the  connivance 
and  countenance  of  Austria,  he  so  complete¬ 
ly  forgot  his  promises,  that  he  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  absolved  himself  from  the  per¬ 
formance  of  every  one  of  them.  We  have 
no  space  to  enter  into  particulars :  but  shall 
content  ourselves  with  assuring  our  readers 
that  the  government  of  Gregory  XVI.  be¬ 
came  worse  than  that  of  any  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors, and  that  nothing  but  the  fear  of  Austrian 
bayonets  and  French  acquiescence  kept  the 
subjects  of  the  Pope  from  attempting  to  de¬ 


throne  a  sovereign  priest,  in  whom  they  saw 
no  sign  of  either  honesty  or  religion. 

To  Pius  IX.,  his  successor,  the  praise 
cannot  be  denied  of  being  an  upright  and 
just  man,  as  well  as  a  pious  and  sincere 
Christian.  He  had  witnessed  and,  as  far 
as  he  could,  had  alleviated,  before  his  ele¬ 
vation  to  the  throne,  the  oppression  which 
crushed  the  Papal  states  ;  and  he  was  aware 
that  a  deep  abhorrence  of  the  head  of  the 
church,  not  only  in  his  temporal  but  in  his 
spiritual  capacity,  was  assuming  a  more  de¬ 
termined  character  every  day.  He  could 
not  conceal  from  himself  that  the  cause  of 
all  this  was  principally  the  political  faith¬ 
lessness  which  we  have  just  described  ;  and 
he  at  once  resolved  to  act  honestly,  as  others 
ought  to  have  done  before  him.  Accord- 
ingly,  with  great  prudence,  with  great  cau¬ 
tion,  and  with  great  singleness  of  purpose, 
he  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  suggestions 
made  to  his  predecessor  by  the  five  powers 
in  May  1831,  and  to  clear  the  tiara,  if  he 
could  not  clear  his  predecessor,  from  the 
charge,  but  too  well  proven,  of  having  wil¬ 
fully  broken  faith  with  the  people.  The 
present  Pope  did  neither  more  nor  less.  He 
neither  deserves  blame  as  a  rash  innovator, 
a  radical  reformer,  a  firebrand,  and  so  forth, 
nor  the  extravagant  praises  which  have  been 
lavished  on  him  as  having  been  of  himself 
the  regenerator  and  liberator  of  Italy  ;  he 
is  a  plain  honest  man,  who  most  probably 
did  not  see  the  consequences  of  his  honesty, 
or,  if  he  did,  said  to  himself,  “  fiat  justitia 
mat  ccelum.” 

There  are  Italians  in  this  country  who  had 
an  opportunity  of  expressing,  in  1831,  a 
ileliberato  opinion  on  the  consequences 
likely  to  flow  from  the  execution  of  the  re¬ 
forms  recommended  in  the  note  of  May. 
Their  opinion  was,  that  by  joining  in  the 
recommendation  Austria,  either  was  blind  or 
meant  to  pursue  and  urge  a  very  different 
line  of  policy  from  what  she  had  hitherto 
pursued  and  urged,  since  it  was  easy  to 
foresee,  that  such  improvements  at  Rome 
could  not  fail  to  produce  a  most  salutary 
effect  on  the  rest  of  Italy.  Austria,  on  her 
part,  lost  little  time  in  removing  whatever 
doubt  Italian  politicians  might  be  feeling  on 
the  course  of  her  future  policy.  She  aided 
and  abetted  the  late  Pope  in  breaking  his 
word  :  and  by  so  doing  she  proclaimed  to 
Italy  and  the  world  that  she  would  neither 
improve  her  own  administration,  nor  allow 
other  Italian  powers  to  improve  theirs. 
What  was  foreseen  in  1831,  took  place  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  1847.  The  sovereigns 
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of  two  of  the  best  administered  Italian  |  opinion  ;  and  we  hope  our  readers  will 
states,  Piedmont  and  Tuscany,  determined  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  four  or  five 
on  following  the  steps  of  Pius  IX.  They  millions  of  dissatisfied  people  are  more 
wisely  resolved  that  there  should  be  no  room  I  likely  to  be  correct  in  the  appreciation  of  a 
for  invidious  comparison,  when  the  condi*}  government  which  they  have  detested  for 
tion  of  their  subjects  and  that  of  their  neigh- 1  years,  and  against  which  they  have  repeat- 
bors ‘should  come  to  be  considered  side  by  ” 
side.  Austria  put  herself,  as  of  old,  at  the 
head  of  the  stationary  faction  which  would 
hear  of  no  change;  and  which  was  as  ready  jings,  and  nothing  at  all  of  the  parochial, 
now,  as  in  former  times,  to  stir  up  all  pas-  ‘  municipal,  and  customary  laws  of  a  coun- 
sions,  lay  hold  of  all  instruments,  and  go ,  try,  offer  themselves,  nevertheless,  as  wit- 
all  lengths,  at  whatever  risk  to  their  own '  nesses  on  the  merits  of  its  institutions  and 
honor  or  the  public  good.  The  imbecile 'its  administrative  system, 
and  cruel  Bourbon  who  still  sits  on  the  There  is  no  nation  more  disposed  than 
throne  of  Naples — the  Duke  of  Modena,  ourselves  to  treat  with  contempt  the  opi- 
Francis  V.,  the  worthy  son  of  Francis  IV.,*  jnions  that  foreigners  venture  to  express  on 
— and  the  libertine  crack-brained  Duke  of  j  our  government  and  social  policy :  while 
Parma  took  the  Austrian  side.  From  thatUherc  is  none  more  disposed  to  pass  judg- 
moment,  and  for  the  first  time  after  some  ment  on  those  of  foreign  states.  A  foreigner 
hundred  of  years,  there  was  in  Italy,  not  paying  us  a  flying  visit,  and  judging  only 
only  a  nation  oppressed  on  the  one  side  and  from  appearances,  might  have  been  inclined 
her  foreign  oppressors  on  the  other,  but  to  think  that  Great  Britain  was  wantonly 
there  were  princes  on  the  side  of  the  nation,  i  and  wilfully  risking  her  happiness  and  li¬ 
lt  was  a  gigantic  stride  towards  the  deliv-  berties  by  the  Reform  Bill ;  or  putting  her 
erance  of  Italy,  and  the  country  is  indebt-  landed  as  well  as  commercial  interests 
ed  to  Pius  IX.  for  it.  He  it  was  who '  in  needless  jeopardy,  when  she  repealed  her 
broke  up  the  petty  holy  alliance  of  Italian  1  corn  laws,  threw  open  her  ports,  and  with 
signors.  j  all  the  zeal  of  a  recent  convert  denounced 

No  part  of  the  Italian  people  was  more  restrictions  upon  trade.  Where  abroad 


edly  risen,  than  our  travelling  gentry ; 
who,  without  knowing  much  of  the  lan- 
cuace,  very  little  of  the  manners  and  feel- 


keenly  alive  to  the  difference  between  a  na¬ 
tional  and  improving  government  and  a 
foreign  despotic  oppression,  than  the  Lom- 


could  we  hope  to  find  a  person  competent 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  actual  state  of 
Ireland — on  the  degree  to  which  the  present 


bards  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  pro- i  generation  is  responsible  for  it — on  the  na- 
vinces  immediately  subject  to  Austria,  tuje  of  the  evil  and  the  nature  of  the  cure  ^ 
W^hilst  they  themselves  were  left  under  the  M.  Von  Raumur  did  not  find  a  few  days 
harrow,  under  the  galling  and  insulting  in  Dublin  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The 
rule  of  the  steady  and  unswerving  Viennese  opinions  that  we  hear  daily  repeated  by  our 
bureaucracy y  they  had  now  only  to  look  tourists,  touching  the  excellence  of  the 
over  their  border — and  they  would  see  the  Austrian  government  in  Italy,  carry  the 
subjects  of  the  Pope,  of  the  King  of  Sardi- ,  same  weight  as  the  opinions  of  a  foreigner 
nia,  and  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  speaking  of  England,  her  government,  and 
governed  by  Italians  and  rapidly  advancing  ^  her  domestic  politics, 
their  political  condition.  It  does  not  fol-j  To  make  the  grievances  of  the  Lombards 
low  because  the  Papal  States  had  been  known,  we  cannot  do  better  than  translate 
worse  governed  before  than  Lombardy  a  part  of  their  recent  manifesto  to  the 
and  Venice,  that  Lombardy  and  Venice  European  nations,  after  the  expulsion  of 
were  governed  well.  They  who  felt  where  the  Austrians  from  Milan. 


the  shoe  pinched  were  of  a  totally  diflferent  j 

♦  It  was  of  him  that  we  had  occasion  to  speak 
many  years  ago  in  the  following  terms; — “The I 
secret  spring  of  the  Austrian  police  are  in  the  man-  i 
agement  of  the  false  and  ferocious  Duke  of  Mo¬ 
dena  ....  who  has  declared  by  proclamation  that 
in  cases  of  treason  legal  evidence  would  not  be 
deemed  necessary  for  conviction.  .  .  .  He  is  a  per¬ 
fect  specimen  of  the  Italian  princes  of  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury.  {Ed.  Rev.  vol.  Iv.  p.  376  and  387.)  Those,  who 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  know  both,  say,  that  the 
father  was  in  every  respect  better  than  the  son.^  ' 


“  The  Austrian  government  levied  immo¬ 
derate  taxes  on  our  property,  on  our  per¬ 
sons,  and  on  necessary  articles ;  it  extorted 
from  us  the  means  by  which  alone  it  was 
saved  from  the  bankruptcy,  to  the  brink  of 
which  it  was  brought  by  its  bad  and  dis¬ 
honestly  administered  financial  system  ;  it 
forced  on  us  shoals  of  foreigners,  avowed 
functionaries  and  secret  spies,  eating  our 
bread,  administering  our  affairs,  judging 
our  rights,  without  knowing  either  our  Ian- 
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gTia<re  or  our  customs* ;  it  imposed  on  us 
foreiirn  laws,  inextricable  from  their  multi¬ 
plicity,  and  an  intricate  endless  system  of 
proceedinjr  in  criminal  cases,  in  which 
there  was  nothin*]^  either  true  or  solemn, 
except  the  prison  and  the  pillory,  the  exe¬ 
cutioner  and  the  gallows;  it  spread  round 
us  ensnaring  nets  of  civil  and  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal,  military  and  judicial  regulations,  all 
converging  to  Vienna,  which  alone  engross¬ 
ed  the  monopoly  of  thought,  of  will,  and  of 
judgment ;  it  forbade  the  development  of 
our  conuiierce  and  our  industry,  to  favor 
the  interests  of  other  provinces. and  of  go¬ 
vernment  manufactures — the  speculations 
of  Viennese  oligarchs;  it  submitted  our 
municipal  institutions,  the  boast  of  our 
country  and  the  proof  of  national  good 
sense,  to  a  petty,  harassing  control,  con¬ 
ceived  for  fiscal  purposes,  and  tending  only 
to  fetter  us  ;  it  enslaved  religion,  and  used 
her  as  the  instrument  of  its  ignoble  fears  ; 
it  deprived  even  public  benevolence  of  its 
free  course,  making  it  subject  to  adminis¬ 
trative  interference,  and  turning  it  into  an 
engine  of  government.  It  was  after  endless 
difficulties,  and  orly  after  having  recourse 
to  the  lowest  precautions,  that  private  indi¬ 
viduals  were  permitted  to  help  the  public 
wants,  and  preserve  from  contagion  and 
corruption  the  poor,  abandoned  to  them¬ 
selves  in  the  streets,  in  their  hovels,  or  in 
prison.  It  seized  the  property  of  minors, 
by  forcing  guardians  to  invest  it  in  public 
securities,  which  were  to  be  dealt  with  arbi¬ 
trarily  and  mysteriously  by  secret  agents  of 
the  government;  it  subjected  the  liberal  arts 
to  the  most  vexatious  restraints ;  it  perse¬ 
cuted  native  knowledge  ;  it  raised  the  most 
ridiculous  objections,  and  the  most  odious 
difficulties,  against  printing  or  importing 
printed  foreign  books  ;  it  persecuted  and 
efitrapped  our  most  distinguished  men,  and 
raised  to  honor  slavish  understandings  ;  it 
systematized  the  sale  of  conscience,  and 
organized  an  army  of  spies  ;  it  encouraged 
secret  informations,  and  made  suspicion  the 
rule  of  its  proceedings;  it  gave  the  police 
full  power  over  liberty,  life,  and  property  ; 
and  threw  the  patriot  into  the  same  prison 
with  the  forger  and  the  assassin.” 

A  nation  which  can  prefer  such  a  bill  of 

♦  Count  Hartig,  for  many  years  Governor  of 
Lombardy,  a  clever  man,  and  one  of  the  best  speci¬ 
mens  of  Austrian  autho.ities,  was  the  cause  of  fre¬ 
quent  mirth  by  his  macaronic  Italian,  oi  which  he 
was  extremely  vain.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
8wak  of  him  presently  in  his  character  of  Austrian 
High  Priest,  empowered  to  absolve  the  Lombards 
from  their  sins. 

VoL.  XIV.  No.  IV. 


indictment  against  a  government  has,  sure¬ 
ly,  abundant  reason  to  get  rid  of  it ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  the  millions 
of  inhabitants  who  bear  witness  to  the  truth 
of  these  charges,  and  are  putting  everything 
in  peril  in  support  of  them,  are  worthy  of 
belief,  spite  of  a  few  witnesses  to  character. 
Among  Englishmen,  those  most  capable  of 
forming  an  opinion  are  not  backward  in 
coming  forward  in  justification  of  the  Lom¬ 
bards.  We  find  the  following  testimony  in 
a  pamphlet  which  has  just  reached  us,  the 
last  among  those  enumerated  at  the  head  of 
our  article.  The  writer  is  Mr.  Boyer,  a 
gentleman  who  has  lived  twenty  years  in 
Italy,  and  who,  by  education,  by  birth,  and 
by  social  position,  is  eminently  entitled  to 
a  hearing  : — “  It  is,  indeed,  the  fashion,”  he 
observes,  ‘  with  some  people  to  say,  that 
Lombardy  was  well  governed  by  Austria. 
What  would  those  persons  say  to  being  gov¬ 
erned  in  the  same  way,  by  the  brutal  force 
of  foreign  military  despotism  f  Austria 
might,  indeed,  without  difficulty  have  gov¬ 
erned  Lombardy  well.  The  Lombards  are 
a  remarkably  peaceable,  well  -  conducted 
people,  and  of  an  easy  disposition.  But 
they  were  ruled  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
Civil  rights  they  had  none ;  and  every  man 
held  his  personal  liberty  and  his  property 
at  the  discretion  of  an  inquisitorial  political 
police,  and  subservient  or  corrupt  magis¬ 
trates.  Even  the  amusements  and  daily 
habits  of  the  Italians  were  subject  to  a 
strict  and  pedantic  discipline.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  to  dwell  on  specific  griev¬ 
ances.  Arc  the  Italian  feelings  of  nation¬ 
ality  entitled  to  no  respect  ?  True,  the 
Italians  have  never,  in  modern  times,  been 
united  into  one  state.  But  what  then  ?  Is 
conimunity  of  language  and  literature  no¬ 
thing  '  Is  community  of  traditions  and 
history  nothing  ^  And  is  community  of 
race  no  bond  of  union  }  The  Italians  feel 
as  one  nation ;  and  there  are  few  English- 
men  who  do  not  sympathize  with  them,  and 
cordially  desire  their  deliverance  by  their 
own  valor  from  their  foreign  masters.”  (Pp. 
21,  22.) 

The  first  public  symptoms  of  the  unani¬ 
mous  feelings  of  the  Lombards,  subsequent 
to  the  declared  division  of  the  rulers  of 
Italy  into  those  who  were  for  and  those  who 
were  against  improvement,  openly  appeared 
on  the  new  Archbishop  of  Milan  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  his  see  at  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1847.  Upon  this  occasion  the 
armed  police  were  let  loose  on  the  peo¬ 
ple,  who  had  given  no  other  provocation  thai 
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by  singincr  hymns  in  praise  of  Pius  IX.  That 
the  population  of  the  Lombard  and  the 
Venetian  provinces  was  uneasy  and  dissat¬ 
isfied  could,  of  course,  be  no  secret.  The 
students  at  the  Universities  of  both  Pavia 
and  Padua  had  become  particular  objects 
of  dislike  to  the  Austrian  ofiicers,  w  ho  at¬ 
tacked  and  murdered  them  in  a  cowardly 
manner.  Meanwhile  the  authorities  of 
every  description  addressed  petitions  to  the 
government ;  from  which  every  government 
but  that  of  Austria  would  have  taken  timely 
warning.  On  the  contrary,  it  continued  to 
irritate  as  well  as  injure,  and  took  issue 
with  the  public  on  every  trifle.  The  peo¬ 
ple,  by  wearing  a  hat  of  a  singular  shape, 
or  a  waistcoat  of  a  peculiar  cut,  by  dressing 
the  hair  or  the  beard  in  a  certain  manner, 
reduced  the  police  to  despair.  The  moment 
an  edict  was  published  against  any  remark¬ 
able  fashion,  another  was  universally  adopt¬ 
ed.  'I'his  was  no  sooner  suppressed  than  a 
third  followed,  then  a  fourth,  and  so  on. 
These  are  trifles  no  doubt ;  yet  the  agree¬ 
ment  on  both  sides,  by  the  nation  and  the 
government,  not  to  consider  them  as  trifles, 
but  as  symbols  of  grave  import,  ought  to 
have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Austrians,  and 
shown  them  their  true  position 

The  unanimous  feeling  of  the  Milanese 
was  soon  exhibited  in  a  more  alarming 
form.  In  order  to  injure  the  revenue, 
lottery  tickets  were  no  longer  bought,  and 
smoking  was  given  up.  From  the  resolu¬ 
tion  to  ab.staiu  for  a  time  from  this  ofl’eii-  j 
sive  habit  the  most  deplorable  consequences 
ensued.  In  detailing  these  events,  we  shall 
follow  the  account  drawn  by  M.  d’Azeglio : 
knowing  him  to  be  a  truthful,  upright,  and 
honorable  man,  utterly  incapable  of  stating, 
not  only  what  he  does  not  believe,  but  what 
he  has  not  good  ground  for  believing  to  be 
strictly  correct  in  every  particular. 

On  the  ’2d  of  January,  ItSdS,  no  one  was 
to  be  seen  smoking  in  the  streets,  except 
either  a  few  persons  who  were  not  aware  of 
the  determination  taken,  or  the  police. 

♦  The  English  title  of  the  translation  i.s  somewhat 
startling  when  compared  with  the  original.  The 
editor,  M.  Prandi,  w'ho  has  for  many  5'ears  lived 
among  us,  and  who  has  never  missed  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  pleading  the  cause  of  Italian  nationality 
with  as  much  effect  as  moderation,  has  foreseen  the 
shock  W'hich  would  be  cau.sed  by  the  strong  expre.s- 
sions,  “  Austrian  assassinations.”  He  has,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  begun  his  preface  by  stating,  in  explana¬ 
tion,  that  the  author’s  original  title  and, meaning 
could  not  be  fully  rendered,  except  by  one  which  he 
has  substituted;  and  which,  he  says,  is  equally 
suitable  to  “  the  contents  of  the  narrative  and  to  the 
feelings  of  llw  author.” 


[Ang. 

The  smokers  were  hissed.  Towards  even¬ 
ing  the  soldiers  began  to  insult  and  ill- 
use  the  mob.  The  Mayor  of  Milan,  Ca- 
sati,  who  had  tilled  the  office  for  several 
years — and  this  proves  that  he  was  any¬ 
thing  but  a  dangerous  revolutionist,  or  the 
government  would  not  have  allowed  him  to 
have  occupi'Mi  .so  long  a  situation  of  that 
influence  and  honor — -remonstrated  with  the 
soldiers  on  their  violence  ;  whereupon,  pre¬ 
tending  not  to  know  him,  the  satellites  of 
covernment  actually  arrested  him,  and  took 
him  prisoner  to  the  Direction  Police-  The 
corporation  repaired  thither  in  a  body  to 
protest  against  the  conduct  of  the  soldiery 
and  the  arrest  of  their  mayor,  who  was 
then  set  at  liberty.  Casati  is  now  at  the 
head  of  the  provisional  government  of  Lom¬ 
bardy.  He  was  brother  to  the  Countess 
Coutelonieii  who  died  of  a  broken  heart  at 
the  condemnation  of  her  husband,  and  the 
brutal  treatment  which  she  herself  reedved 
from  the  late  Emperor  of  Au>tria,  on  the 
occasion  of  lier  throwing  herself  at  his  feet 
to  beg  for  mercy^  On  the  3d,  not  only  was 
a  report  spread  among  the  soldiers  that  a 
conspiracy  to  murder  them  had  been  dis¬ 
covered,  but  a  printed  handbill  w;ts  circu¬ 
lated  in  addition,  of  a  kind  calculated  to 
rouse  their  worst  passions.  Our  readers 
are  aw’are  of  the  severity  of  Austria,  as  of 
all  despots,  against  unlicensed  printing : 
the  very  fact,  therefore,  of  the  police  of 
Milan  never  h  iving  even  attempted  to  trace 
the  printing  of  this  document,  in  order  to 
enforce  the  law,  is  of  itself  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  origin.  To  encourage  the 
valor  of  the  troops,  six  cigars  were  distri¬ 
buted  to  each  soldier,  and  an  unusual  al¬ 
lowance  of  brandy.  In  these  circumstan¬ 
ces,  under  the  double  excitement  of  sup¬ 
posed  wrongs  and  injuries,  and  of  cigars 
and  brandy,  the  .soldiers  were  permitted  to 
go  about  in  parties  of  thirty  or  forty,  with¬ 
out  officers,  insulting  and  annoying  the 
peaceful  citizms.  Towaids  evening  these 
!  licensed  bandits  drew  their  swords,  and  fell 
indiscriminately  on  unarmed  inhabitants 
who  chanced  to  come  in  their  way.  In  this 
manner  they  murdered  sixty-one  persons, 
— six  of  whom  were  under  eighteen  years 
of  age,  five  more  than  sixty,  and  one  (a 
councillor  in  the  Oourt  of  Appeal,  and  a 
particular  supporter  of  the  paternal  govern¬ 
ment  of  Austria)  seventy-four  years  old; 
forty-two  persons  received  a  hundred  and 
thirteen  serious  wounds.  In  the  list  of  the 
wounded  are  reckoned  only  those  who  were 
taken  to  the  hospitals  t  of  the  others  we 
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have  no  account.  As  a  specimen  of  the  | 
manner  of  proceeding  in  this  business,  we 
shall  relate  the  circumstances  attending  one 
or  two  cases  of  slauirhtcr.  A  number  of 
persons,  pursued  by  dragoons  on  horseback, 
took  refuge  in  a  public  house,  “  the  Fop- 
pa.”  The  dragoons  dismounted,  left  their 
horses  at  the  door,  and  twenty-five  of  them 
having  entered  the  house,  they  put  to  death 
eight  persons,  namely,  the  innkeeper  and  his 
son,  one  Castelli  and  his  daughter  Theresa, 
seven  years  old  ;  Swirmer,  a  journeyman  ; 
Porro,  a  tailor;  De  Lorenzi,  a  ragman; 
and  Canaiani,  a  porter.  They  then  plun¬ 
dered,  ravished,  and  committed  all  the  ex¬ 
cesses  that  a  licentious  and  unrestrained 
soldiery  were  formerly  wont  to  perpetrate 
in  a  fortress  taken  by  storm.  As  the  work- 
Licn  of  a  coachmaker  of  the  name  of  Sala 
wore  leaving  their  factory,  forty  soldiers 
issued  from  a  neighboring  barrack,  attacked 
them,  killed  one,  and  wounded  twelve. 

Our  readers  must  not  understand  that 
because  officers  were  not  at  hand  to  check 
this  butchery,  they  were  therefore  indif¬ 
ferent  to  what  was  going  on.  By  no  man¬ 
ner  of  means.  Before  the  massacre  began, 
orders  had  been  sent  to  the  hospitals  to 
prepare  beds  for  the  wounded  ;  a  precau¬ 
tion  not  taken,  however,  out  of  kindness  to 
the  inhabitants  who  were  about  to  be  cut 
to  pieces;  for — and  it  is  a  fact  which,  as 
d’Azeglio  very  properly  observes,  could 
hardly  be  believed,  except  on  evidence 
which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt — some  of 
the  unhappy  wretches  who  were  wounded 
were  taken  to  prison,  whrre  their  wounds 
were  left  undressed.  This  brought  on  mor¬ 
tification,  of  which  two  at  least  are  known 
to  have  died,  whilst  others  narrowly  escaped 
with  their  lives. 

Of  all  the  Austrian  authorities,  not  one 
was  to  be  found  to  repress  these  disorders, 
The  mayor,  Casati,  presented  himself,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  large  number  of  respectable 
inhabitants,  to  Count  Fiquelmont  —  the 
nobleman,  who  afterwards  for  a  short  time 
filled  prince  Metternieh’s  place — and  remon¬ 
strated  against  these  abominations.  Fiquel¬ 
mont,  who  had  been  sent  to  Milan  from 
Vienna  on  a  special  mission  to  soothe  the 
Italians,  told  the  mayor  that  be  had  only 
power  to  propose  arrangements,  but  not  to 
order  them  ;  and  the  utmost  that  he  and 
the  governor — who  was  present  at  the  inter¬ 
view,  and  wept — could  undertake  to  do  was 
to  go  to  Hadetsky.  They  learned  that  he 
had  gone  to  bed,  after  having  given  a  ban¬ 
quet  to  his  officers,  to  celebrate  the  soldiers' 


victory.  He  replied  to  Fiquelmont  and  the 
others  :  “  The  injured  troops  cannot  be  re- 
.«traincd  ;  if  the  municipal  authorities  an¬ 
swer  for  the  tranquUlitif  of  the  inhabitants, 

I  will  keep  the  soldiers  in  their  barracks  for 
eight  days  !  ”  General  VValmod- n  was  the 
only  man  of  note  among  the  Austrian  au¬ 
thorities  who  had  the  honesty  to  condemii 
such  infamies  ;  and  to  tell  the  soldi'^rs  that, 
if  they  thought  themselves  justified  in  ask¬ 
ing  satisfaction  of  the  Milanese,  they  ousht 
to  have  given  them  arms  first,*  and  then 
fought  them  fairly,  and  not  have  turned  as¬ 
sassins- 

In  any  other  country  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  government  would  have 
taken  measures  to  prevent  such  occurrences, 
and  to  protect  its  unarmed  citizens  from  the 
violence  of  its  troops.  Not  so  in  Lombardy. 
The  Fmperor  was  made  to  sign  a  letter  to 
the  Viceroy  of  Lombardy,  the  pith  of 
'which  admitted  of  no  mistake; — “1  per- 
1  ceive  that  there  is  in  the  Lombardo- Vene¬ 
tian  kingdom  a  faction  inclined  to  upset  the 
political  state  of  the  country  I  have  done 
j  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  happiness  and 
I  satisfaction  of  my  Italian  provinces.  I  am 
not  inclined  to  do  more.  ...  1  rely  on  the 
,  known  bravery  and  fidelity  of  my  army.” 

I  This  was,  in  so  many  words,  approving  what 
.  had  happened — threatening  worse  for  the 
j  future — and  taking  away  all  hope.  It  is 
not  wise  to  push  a  nation  to  extremities. 
If  Englishmen  have  a  difficulty  in  under¬ 
standing  how  successfully  a  police  may  co¬ 
operate  with  a  soldiery  in  provoking  a  revo¬ 
lution,  a  fact  or  two  may  explain  this. 

The  Austrian  police  in  Italy  has  acquired 
a  d  sgraceful  notoriety  all  over  Europe, 
j  Pellico*,  Maroncclli,  and  Andryane — of 
:  whose  important  work,  translated  and  con- 
1  densed  by  the  indefatigable  M.  Prandi,  we 
are  happy  to  see  a  second  edition  lately  j  ub- 
lished — have  so  thoroughly  exposed  to  pub¬ 
lic  indignation  the  horrors  of  Austrian  pri¬ 
sons  and  the  scandal  oi' their  superintendents, 
that  wc  could  scarcely  have  thought  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  there  was  anything  left  for  inge¬ 
nuity  or  cruelty  to  add.  But  the  last  mo¬ 
ments  of  this  terrible  institution  offer  speci¬ 
mens  of  its  jealou.sy,  injustice,  and  barbarity, 
beyond  what  was  hitherto  suspected  ;  and 
of  which  we  challenge  the  admirers  of  Aus¬ 
tria  to  find  the  parallel  in  the  history  of  any 
other  state.  Proof  in  these  cases  can  s^-l- 
dora  be  got  at :  the  evidence  is  carefully 
destroyed ;  and  would  have  been  so  doubt- 
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less  in  the  two  cases,  which  we  are  about  to 
cite  as  evidence  of  the  rest,  but  for  the  sud¬ 
denness  of  the  surprize. 

Jt  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the 
authorities  of  every  grade  had  joined  in 
calling  on  the  government  to  adopt  mea¬ 
sures  for  alleviating  the  grievances  of  which 
the  populations  of  Lombardy  and  Venice 
complained.  A.  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Nazzari,  deputed  from  the  city  of  Bergamo 
to  the  Central  Government  at  Milan,  had 
the  coura|;e  to  act  as^  in  his  position,  the 
law  expressly  directed  him  to  act ;  and  he 
most  respectfully  petitioned  government  to 
take  these  grievances  into  consideration. 
The  petition  was  utterly  disregarded.  For 
that  we  were  prepared ;  but  not  for  the  des-  i 
patch  by  the  Viceroy  of  Milan  (Dec.  13,; 
1847),  such  as  has  been  found  among  the 
papers  in  the  public  offices  at  Milan,  after 
the  Austrians  had  been  expelled.  After 
giving  the  most  minute  instructions  to  the  , 
governor  of  Lombaidy,  Baron  Spaur,  how, 
Nazzari’s  petition  is  to  be  defeated,  the  ' 
Archduke  concludes  in  the  following  words : 
“Lastly,  with  reference  to  Nazzari’s  con¬ 
duct  upon  this  occasion,  I  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  he  be  secretly  subjected  to  severe 
surveillance  by  the  police,  and  you  will  be  I 
pleased  to  give  the  requisite  orders  to  the 
aulic  councillor,  Baron  Toresani :  ” — a  Ty¬ 
rolese  by  birth,  for  many  years  Director- 
General  of  Police  at  Milan. 

Now  what  can  be  said  of  a  government 
which  requires  deputies  to  be  sent  to  it,  es¬ 
pecially  charged  to  petition  ;  and  which,  on 
the  petitions  being  presented,  not  merely 
leaves  them  unheeded,  but  submits  the  per¬ 
son  who  has  been  so  entrapped,  to  the  se¬ 
vere  surveillance  of  the  police  i  Govern¬ 
ments  which  employ  spies  for  such  vile  pur- 
oses  have  been  known  and  execrated  before; 
ut  we  believe  there  is  no  instance  in  the 
world  of  the  government  itself  h.iving  en¬ 
couraged  its  subjects  to  come  forward  by 
asking  for  information,  and  then  turning 
round  upon  them,  and  treating  them  as  sus¬ 
pected  persons,  for  having  obeyed  its  call. 

After  the  publication  of  the  letter  of  the 
Emperor  to  the  Viceroy,  the  Austrian  po¬ 
lice  at  Milan  arrested  a  great  number  of 
persons,  banished  several,  and  obliged  oth¬ 
ers  to  fly  the  country.  Among  the  latter 
was  M.  Cesare  Cantu,  an  author  well 
known  over  Italy  by  his  writings.  On 
reaching  the  Piedmontese  territory,  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  short  but  very  interesting  account 
of  the  persecutions  of  which  he  had  been 
the  subject  for  many  years.  He  was  not  I 


[  aware,  however,  of  a  punishment  of  a  most 
;  cruel  and  perhaps  unique  species,  that  the 
i  government  had  just  inflicted  upon  him. 

'  Among  the  papers  in  the  offices  of  the  police 
j  at  Milan  has  been  found  a  despatch  by  Tor- 
I  resani,  dated  the  26th  of  December,  1847. 

I  It  also  is  addressed  to  Baron  Spaur,  and 
I  was  forwarded  to  the  Minister  of  Police  at 
I  Vienna,  who  fully  approved  of  its  contents. 

'  Torresani  represented  that  although  Cantu 
was  undoubtedly  disaffected,  yet  it  would 
be  impossible  to  prove  it ;  and  that  the  best 
way  of  destroying  him  would  be  to  publish 
in  the  Allyemeine  Zeitung  an  article — of 
which  Torresani  enclosed  a  sketch  in  his 
letter — obscurely  hinting  that  Cantu  was 
an  Austrian  spy,  who  endeavored  to  com¬ 
promise  his  friends,  and  sell  them  to  Aus¬ 
tria.  “  By  this  means,”  ends  the  worthy 
Director  of  Police,  “  he  will  be  placed  in 
the  pillory.  ”  It  is  not  only  the  right,  it  is 
the  solemn  duty  of  a  nation  cursed  by  a 
government  like  this,  to  do  its  utmost  to 
overturn  it.  Those  who  can  undertake  its 
defence,  after  they  know  its  nature,  cannot 
complain,  if  they  are  looked  upon  as  its 
accomplices. 

At  the  point  to  which  things  had  now 
advanced,  the  only  remaining  question  was 
one  of  expediency  and  time ;  that  of  right 
was  settled.  It  was  the  right  of  the  Lom- 
j  bards  to  free  themselves  from  a  government 
I  which  not  only  was  not  the  protector  of  the 
people  under  its  sway,  but  was  their  great¬ 
est  enemy  :  it  was  their  duty  not  to  attempt 
it  rashly,  to  bide  their  time  and  wait  till 
events  atforded  them  a  reasonable  probabil¬ 
ity  of  .success.  The  proclamation  of  a 
republic  in  France  hastened  the  crisis. 
From  the  moment  that  royalty  was  abol¬ 
ished  in  France,  it  was  manifest  that  that 
country  would  not  allow  Austria  to  hold 
her  Italian  provinces  on  easy  terms.  The 
unexpected  event  of  a  revolution  at  Vienna 
brought  the  crisis  actually  to  a  head.  Had 
the  Austrian  authorities  acted  with  common 
prudence  and  common  honesty  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  Lombardy  and  Venice  might 
not  have  been  lost  to  the  Austrian  family, 
however  inevitable  might  have  been  their 
separation  from  the  rest  of  the  monarchy. 
But^tho  viceroy  had  fled  and  the  governor 
gone  away :  leaving  the  police  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  behind,  who  acted  with  their  usual  bad 
faith  and  brutality.  Shortly  before  the  revo¬ 
lution  at  Vienna,  Milan  had  been  placed 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  police :  and 
one  of  the  last  orders  sent  from  Verona  by 
the  viceroy  (but  intercepted  by  the  patri- 
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ots),  was  an  order  proclaiming  martial  law. 
At  the  same  time  two  letters  were  also  in¬ 
tercepted  from  the  Archduke  Rainer,  the 
viceroy’s  son,  which  are  worth  mentioning, 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  feeling  of  the  writer. 
He  had  been  born  at  Milan  ;  and,  as  well 
as  his  brothers,  would  not  have  failed  to 
lay  great  stress  on  this  circumstance  in  case 
their  'quality  of  Italians  could  have  been 
turned  to  any  advantage  in  claiming  Lom¬ 
bardy  for  themselves.  The  letters  are 
dated  from  Verona,  the  19th  and  20th  of 
March,  and  are  addressed  to  his  brother 
the  Archduke  Ernest  for  his  information 
and  for  that  of  a  third  brother,  Sigismund, 
to  whom  they  were  to  be  forwarded.  In 
the  first,  Rainer,  after  ridiculing  all  the 
promises  of  the  emperor,  and  making  fun  of 
the  national  guard  (only  four  hundred)  at 
Verona,  adds:  “  It  is  said  that  the  people 
have  been  fired  upon  on  the  piazza  San 
Marco  at  Venice,  and  five  persons  killed. 

No  harm . The  post  has  not  arrived 

yet  from  Milan.  If  anything  has  happened 
there,  I  hope  that  at  least  five  hundred  Mi¬ 
lanese  have  been  killed  on  the  spot."'"*  On 
the  20th  the  youthful  prince  proceeded  : 
“  Captain  Huyn  has  just  arrived  from  Milan 
on  his  way  to  Vienna  as  messenger.  He 
has  seen  the  harm  'done  to  that  city  up  to 
eleven  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  the  18th. 
Our  twelve  pounders  must  have  made  some 
fine  holes  in  the  Brolctto.  Huyn  did  not 
know  the  conclusion,  as  F.  M.  (that  is, 
Field-Marshal  Radetsky)  sent  him  off  when 

he  was  certain  of  victory . All  the 

prisoners  were  to  be  shot^  not  excluding  Casati 
and  the  Duke  Litta^  who  are  said  to  be  of 
the  number.  Martial  law  was  sent  yester¬ 
day  to  Milan,  and  to-day  at  two  o’clock  it 
will  be  put  in  force.  This  is  the  only  way 
The  Milanese  deserve  it  all  I  hope  a  good 
number  of  them  have  been  slaughtered.  Tlie 
soldiers  will  have  shown  little  moderation  : 
so  much  the  better.  ” 

Whilst  these  letters  were  inditing,  and 
notwithstanding  the  flourishing  accounts  of 
Captain  Huyn,  the  Milanese  had  risen  and 
were  successfully  fighting  with  the  troops. 
Our  space  does  not  permit  of  our  giving 
more  than  a  very  brief  account  of  that 
memorable  contest.  It  seems  that  on  the 
18th  of  March  the  news  arrived  of  the 
events  which  had  occurred  at  Vienna.  The 
Milanese,  left  almost  without  a  government, 
went  to  the  town  hall  to  ask  that  the  poli¬ 
tical  prisoners  should  be  set  at  liberty,  a 
national  guard  armed,  and  a  provisional 
government  chosen  to  prevent  anarchy. 


The  corporation  made  ready  to  wait  on 
the  only  authority  remaining  the  vice- 
governor,  O’Donnell ;  but  as  the  people, 
unarmed,  were  on  their  way  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  palace,  the  troops  fired.  The  troops 
were  at  once  disarmed,  some  killed,  and  the 
governor  seized  and  prevailed  on  to  sign  an 
order  granting  a  civic  guard  and  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  police.  This  order  neither 
Radetsky  nor  the  director  of  police  would 
obey.  More  than  that ;  in  the  evening  the 
military  rushed  into  the  town  hall,  and 
carried  otf  as  prisoners  above  three  hundred 
persons  whom  they  found  there,  and  who  on 
the  faith  of  the  order  of  the  vice-governor 
had  gone  to  enlist  as  national  guards.  Da¬ 
ring  the  night  all  who  could  procure  arms 
did  so,  whilst  others  erected  barricades. 
Those  who  had  no  fire-arms  to  defend  the 
barricades  with,  provided  themselves  with 
all  sorts  of  missiles  to  throw  on  the  soldiers 
from  the  roofs  of  houses.  The  enthusiasm 
was  universal.  The  military,  being  masters 
of  the  gates,  prevented  any  assistance  from 
coming  in  to  Milan  from  the  country ;  but 
they  were  unable  to  take  the  barricades 
defended  by  a  few  men,  not  more  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  than  six  hundred.  Some  of  these 
did  such  execution  with  their  rifles  as  de¬ 
terred  the  gunners  from  advancing  to  fire 
the  guns  ;  as  many  as  seven  in  succession 
being  picked  off  as  fast  as  they  were  stretch¬ 
ing  their  arm  to  apply  the  match  to  tho 
touch-hole.  This  passed  on  Sunday  the 
19th  of  March.  The  following  day  the 
people  no  longer  remained  on  the  defen¬ 
sive,  but  attacked  and  carried  a  number  of 
places  held  by  the  troops.  On  the  Tuesday 
their  success  cave  them  boldness  as  well  as 
more  effectual  means  of  offence, — in  arms 
taken  from  tho  soldiers  whom  they  had 
killed  or  made  prisoners.  A  government 
was  immediately  established,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  war ;  one  of  whose  first  acts  was 
to  refuse  a  three  days’  truce  proposed  by 
Radetsky.  This  was  a  wise  and  noble  de¬ 
termination  ;  it  proved  at  once  that  the 
moral  courage  of  the  leaders  was  equal  to 
the  spirit  of  the  people  and  the  greatness 
of  the  occasion.  On  Wednesday  the  fight 
grew  more  and  more  desperate :  the  citi¬ 
zens,  protected  by  the  ingenious  contrivance 
of  a  nmveable  barricade,  advanced  deliber¬ 
ately  towards  one  of  the  gates,  Porta  Tosa, 
and  carried  it  at  length  after  the  most  gal¬ 
lant  efforts.  A  communication  with  the 
country  was  now  opened.  Another  gate 
was  seized  soon  afterwards,  and  the  main 
body  of  the  soldiers  driven  from  every  point 
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fare  say  to  the  iniquity  of  carrying  oflf  as  hos¬ 
tages  those  whom  he  had  seized  by  treach¬ 
ery,  and  afterwards  ill-treating  them, — giv¬ 
ing  such  brutal  orders  as  caused  one  of 
them,  Porro,  to  be  murdered  ?  These  gra¬ 
tuitous  barbarities  are  ruinous  to  RaJetsky 
and  his  masters.  They  have  made  the  chasm 
deeper  and  wider;  and  have  increased  a 
hundredfold  the  difficulties  of  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  of  which  none  more  than  the  Austri¬ 
ans  and  Radetsky,  if  they  have  but  common 
sense,  must  see  the  necessity  for  their  own 
small  town,  of  about  sixteen  thousand  safety.  But  Austrian  statesmen  seem  he- 
troops  well  armed,  well  disciplined,  and  wildcred.  And  after  what  has  passed,  we 
well  appointed  with  everything  requisite  for  should  have  supposed  that  not  one  of  them 
vri,r.  Where  all  must  have  behaved  so  could  dream  of  it,  or  ought  indeed  to  wish 
well,  it  would  be  invidious,  and  most  pro-  to  reconquer  Lombardy  and  Tenice.  Of 
bably  unjust,  even  had  we  space  to  par-  all  men  living,  they  should  be  most  aware, 
ticularize  either  men  or  deeds.  It  was  a  first,  of  the  impossibility;  and,  next,  that 
national  movement.  The  respected  and  if  it  were  possible,  k  would  be  a  fatal 
illustrious  names  that  took  the  lead,  both  possession.  They  seem,  however,  to  be  of  a 
d»»ring  the  contest  and  afterwards,  when  the  different  opinion  :  one  of  them.  Count  Har- 
time  was  come  for  civil  virtues  to  assume  tig,  has  made  himself  the  object  of  Enrope- 
the  severe  responsibilities  for  which  so  an  ridicule  by  publishing  a  soit  of  amnesty 
much  daring  valor  had  only  cleared  the  way,  for  the  Italians  !  'I'his  is  even  more  prepos- 
fill  us  with  hope  :  and  we  rejoice  to  see  terous  than  if  Louis  Philippe  were  to  pro- 
that  all  classes  have  acted  together  from  pose  to  grant  forgiveness  to  Lamartine  and 
the  first  with  equal  patriotism,  cordiality,  the  other  Parisian  criminals  of  Feb.  24th, 
and  discretion.  The  munificent  support  in  case  only  they  would  reinstate  him  on  his 
which  has  poured  in  from  all  quarters  in  throne.  If  the  Austrians  will  content  them- 
aid  of  the  financial  necessities  of  the  state  selves  in  doing  what  is  obviouslv  for  their 
during  its  infant  fortunes,  is  another  happy  own  interest,  as  well  as  that  of  Europe, — 
omen.  In  these  days,  a  revolution  must  be  that  is,  if  they  will  concentrate  their  forces 
so  necessary  as  to  be  unavoidable,  before  it  to  save  what  they  can  out  of  the  wreck  of 
will  be  backed  by  those  who  have  anything  theft’  broken  empire,  they  may  reckon 
to  lose  by  it,  and  therefore  anything  to  give  on  the  moral  support  and  sympathy  of 
it.  We  have  here  a  test.  Let  all  who  their  ancient  friends,  and  of  some,  per- 
Criticize  the  revolt  in  Lombardy  consider  haps,  who  never  were  their  friends  before, 
the  numerous  offers  of  hundreds,  five  hun-  But  they  must  make  up  their  mind  to  give 
dreds,  thousands,  nay,  several  thousands  of  up  all  their  Italian  provinces  “  for  a  consi- 
pounds  sterling,  made  by  individuals  who  deration.”  And,  as  we  advise  them  not  to 
Lave  lived  hitherto  retired  and  apparently  hesitate  a  day  in  undergoing  this  painful  ope- 
indifferent  to  politics:  but  who  now,  on  ration,  on  the  other  hand,  we  as  strongly  re- 
finding  that  they  are  about  to  have  a  coun-  commend  to  the  prudence  of  the  Italians  not 
try,  have  come  forward  zealously  in  its  to  forget  their  proverb, ‘‘ Al  nemicoche  parte 
cause.  The  number  of  citizens  slaughtered  fa  ponti  d’oro.”  It  is  the  interest  of  both 
in  the  streets  of  Milan  exceed  throe  hundred  parties  to  stop  the  war, — a  war  from  which 
and  fifty,  and  among  them  more  t,han  thirty  n3t  a  single  advantage  can  accrue  to  either 
women.  This  is  a  remarkable  proportion,  sid.%  which  an  immediate  ariangement 
whether  owing  to  the  energy  with  which,  we  mif;ht  not  secure  to  them ;  whilst  by  its 
are  told,  even  women  threw  themselves  into  prolongation  evil  must,  and  evil  only  can, 
the  fray, — or  owing  to  the  savage  outrages  arise. 

Committed  by  the  Austrians,  of  which  also  we  We  firmly  believe  that  M.  Prandi  is  only 
Lave  heard.  The  persons  more  or  less  repeating  the  sentiments  of  every  Italian, 
w  >unded  exceeded  eight  hundred  and  filty  when  he  says  :  “  The  Italians  are  restjlved. 
We  shall  not  repeat  particulars, — which  i.‘ possible,  to  recover  their  independence  by 
will  render  for  ever  the  name  of  Radet'ky  their  own  exertions,  and  in  conjunction 
detestable, — because  they  are  too  revolting  with  their  princes;  but  if  they  cannot  in 
to  be  repeated  ;  but  what  can  civilized  war-  this  manner  attain  their  object,  there  are 


into  the  castle.  By  this  time  the  issue  of 
the  struggle  was  decided;  and  at  half-past 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  Thursday, 
the  23d  of  March,  1S48,  the  Austrian  ar¬ 
mies  withdrew  from  the  city  of  Milan  ;  into 
which,  we  are  convinced,  they  will  never 
enter  again  as  masters,  happen  what  else 
may. 

This  is  a  good  beginning  for  Italy, — an 
achievement  of  which  she  may  well  be 
proud  ! — the  expulsion,  by  the  unarmed 
and  peaceful  citizens  of  a  comparatively 
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no  steps  wliich  they  will  hesitate  to  take, 
even  to  the  proclamation  of  a  republic  and 
the  haznrdons  acceptance  of  the  assistance 
proffered  by  the  French.”  It  is  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  Austria,  as  well  as  of  Italy,  to  set¬ 
tle  their  'differences  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  third  parties  ;  to  have  a  strong  20* 
ve’nment  and  a  powerful  state  on  the  south 
of  the  Alps  ;  and  to  make  iT'iy  efTb  t  to 
secure  the  independ^mce  of  such  a  <rovern- 
raent,  and  consolidate  its  institutions. 
We  offer  this  advice  to  both  parties,  with 
the  confidence  of  lookers-on,  who  certainly 
are  not  indifferent  to  the  i.ssue  of  the  con¬ 
test,  but  who  as  certainly  are  in  nowise 
biassed  by  selfish  motives.  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  expressed  the  real  feelings  of  this 
country  on  the  subject  when  on  the  6th  of 
June,  he  said  in  his  place  in  parliament, 

“  The  British  Government,  though  con  | 
nected  by  ancient  alliances  and  associa¬ 
tions  of  amity  with  Austria,  cannot  but 
feel  the  stronge.st  sympathy  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Italy  in  their  efforts  to  uain  a  free 
constitution.”  Wc  hope  and  believe  that 
the  Italians  will  trust  to  the  solemn  de¬ 
claration  of  an  English  nobleman,  invested 
with  a  high  and  responsible  office,  rather 
than  to  wicked  and  absurd  inyentions  whe¬ 
ther  coming  from  republicans  or  from  the 
agents  of  the  enemies  of  Italy  (for,  Italy 
has  enemies  out  of  Austria),  who  attribute 
to  England  and  to  her  government  feelings 
hostile  to  Italy.  No  honest  Italian  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  of 
the  powerful  nations  in  Europe,  we  alone 
feel  a  sincere  and  disinterested  sympathy 
in  the  success  of  the  Italians. 

The  determination,  almost  unanimou.sly 
adopted  by  the  Lombards,  by  the  Vene¬ 
tians,  and  by  the  populations  of  the  other 
provinces  which  have  ri.sen  against  Austria 
and  Austrian  influence — to  unite  with  Pied¬ 
mont  under  a  constitutional  king — is  a 
proof  of  great  political  good  sense  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  provinces  ; 
and  one  which  promises  w^ll  for  Italy  in 
her  new  career.  J'he  attacks  heaped  on 
Charles  Albert  with  the  view  of  discredit¬ 
ing  him,  and  thereby  preventing  this  most 
desirable  arrangement,  are  most  of  ihen» 
calumnies.  But,  even  if  they  were  not  so, 
the  practical  question  now  is, — what  is  best 
for  Europe,  for  Austria,  and  for  Italy,  un¬ 
der  exirting  circumstances.  There  is  a 
great  deal,  we  admit,  in  the  past  conduct 
of  the  Prince  of  Carignan  of  which  we  dis¬ 
approve,  at  least  as  much  as  those  can  do 
who  seek  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  em¬ 


barrassing  by  far  the  wisest  course  which  it 
is  at  present  open  to  Italy  to  pursue.  We 
must  add,  however,  that  he  has  given  so 
many  proofs  of  repentance  for  the  past,  and 
so  many  securities  for  the  futu’-e,  that  if  a 
man  can  ever  win  back  his  way  to  fo  give- 
ness  in  private  li  e  and  confidence  in  pub¬ 
lic,  Charles  Albert  has  entitled  himself  to 
the  benefit  of  these  presumptions.  For 
ourselves,  if  once  the  foundation  is  laid  of 
a  good  government  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  happiness  of  future 
generations  will  be  a  very  suffieiont  apology 
— and  that  as  such  history  will  accept  it — 
for  our  having  made  use  of  the  best  instru¬ 
ments  which  were  at  hand  at  the  fresent 
raoment.  It  is  undeniable,  that  an  o’d, 
royal,  and  now  constitutional  kingdom  in 
Pi  dmont,  with  a  flourishing  exchequer,  a 
happy  and  contented  population  and  a 
brave  army,  affords  the  nucleus  round 
which  a  powerful  state  can  he  concentrated 
in  the  north  of  Italy.  To  b  ing  accusa¬ 
tions  of  ambition  and  p^'rfidy  against 
Charles  Albert — himself  an  Italian  prince 
— because  he  has  assisted  his  countrymen 
in  getting  rid  of  their  foreign  oppressors,  is 
to  make  an  unfair  and  cruel  use  of  the  con¬ 
tradictory,  and  so  far  unfortunate,  position 
in  which  he  stood.  His  alleged  ambition 
principally  affects  Italy.  If  Italy  adopts  it, 
that  fact  should  remove  our  fears  for  it, 
supposing  the  charge  to  be  true.  Besides, 
his  alleged  perfidy  may,  after  all,  have  been 
a  choice  of  evils,  and  the  least :  for  what 
was  the  alternative  ?  An  Italian  prince 
ought  to  be  ambitious  of  freeing  Italy  from 
a  foreign  yoke  imposed  upon  his  countrymen 
by  force  of  aruis.  It  was  force,  and  force 
only,  which  first  made  and  has  since  kept 
the  Italians  subject  to  Austria  :  and  force 
delivers  them.  As  M.  Prandi  says,  un¬ 
doubtedly  expressing  the  feelings  of  all  his 
countrymen,  who  have  cherished  them  for 
years:  ‘Mhe  Italians  have  every  reason  to 
detest  the  trf'aty  of  VTcnna,  as  well  as  those 
who  made  it  ;  and  they  will  certainly  not 
I  neglect  the  opportunity  which  Providence 
has  at  last  granted  them,  of  trampling  it  in 
the  dust.” 

The  King  of  Sardinia  docs  not  possess 
his  kingdom  by  th^  right  of  the  strongest, 
hut  by  the  free  will  of  his  suljects,  the 
Genoese  included  :  whose  conduct  has  of 
late  been  admirable,  in  spite  of  many  mis¬ 
chievous  attempts  to  make  them  swerve 
from  their  loyal  and  patriotic  path.  These 
eminently  sh  ewd  and  practical  men  are 
well  aware  that  it  is  more  for  their  interest 
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as  Genoese  and  as  Italians,  to  form  part  of 
a  kingdom,  along  with  Venice,  than  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  republic  at  Genoa, — rivalling  Ve¬ 
nice,  tearing  Italy  to  pieces,  and  leaving  it 
at  the  mercy  of  any  foreigner  who  may  be 
tempted  to  interfere  in  its  unnatural  hosti¬ 
lities.  Thus  much  history  has  taught 
them  :  for  the  rest  they  must  trust  to  Pro¬ 
vidence,  to  their  own  wisdom,  their  own 
courage.  Suppose  Charles  Albert  to  be 
raised  by  the  politic  necessities  of  to-day 
to  the  throne  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  neither  he  nor 


his  successors  can  hope  to  reign  there  long, 
unless  what  may  be  necessity  to-day  shall 
have  become  by  to-morrow  choice.  On  his 
part  there  must  be  firmness,  and  justice, 
and  liberal  opinions,  and  government  by 
law  :  On  the  part  of  his  subjects,  there 
must  be  union  among  themselves,  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  new  institutions,  moderation 
in  the  use  of  their  new  franchises,  and  a 
loyal  attachment  to  the  sovereign  under 
whom  they  are  beginning  one  of  the  noblest 
of  all  experiments — the  object  of  so  many 
hopes,  so  many  fears — a  free  Italian  state. 
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EASTERN  LIFE  ;  PRESENT  AND  PAST. 
Eastern  Life  ;  Present  and  Past.  By  Harriet  Martineau. 


Recent  political  revolutions  have  so  far 
exhausted  our  passion  for  the  marvellous, 
that  any  equally  sudden  and  unexpected 
change  among  individuals  less  noted  than 
Louis  Philippe  or  Prince  Metternich,  is  apt  i 
to  escape  our  attention.  Yet,  if  after  all 
that  has  happened  during  the  last  six  months, 
the  capacity  of  surprise  at  any  new  event 
were  left  to  us,  we  might  feel  it  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  three  volumes  of  Eastern  travel 
by  Harriet  Martineau.  A  few  years  ago, 
and  the  public  were  informed  by  the  press 
that  the  world  would  too  soon  be  deprived 
of  the  services  of  this  popular  and  useful 
writer, — the  victim  of  a  lingering  and  fatal 
disease.  This  was  followed  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  (confirmatory  of  the  fact)  of  ‘  Life  in  a 
Sick  Room,’  perhaps  the  most  gifted  of  Miss 
Martineau’s  works  ;  in  which,  in  a  fine, 
calm,  and  philosophical  spirit,  she  seemed 
to  bid  her  friends  farewell  We  next  hear 
of  her  improved  health,  and  faith  in  mesme¬ 
rism, — the  last  remedy  tried,  and  which  (as 
in  the  case  of  all  last  remedies)  enjoys  the 
credit  of  her  cure  ;  and  before  we  have  time 
to  inquire  whether  the  cure  has  been  per¬ 
fected  or  not,  we  find  Miss  Martineau  ad¬ 
dressing  letters  to  her  friends  from  the  top 
of  the  great  pyramid,  in  Egypt, — smoking 
a  chibouque  with  the  Arabs  in  the  desert, 
— ascending  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Sinai, 
— climbing  the  rocks  of  Petra, — bathing  in 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea, — and  per¬ 
forming  a  religious  and  philosophical  pil¬ 


grimage  to  every  place  of  Scriptural  cele¬ 
brity  in  the  Holy  Land. 

The  occasion  was  a  visit  to  Liverpool, 
and  an  invitation,  when  there,  to  join  a 
party  about  to  make  a  tour  in  the  East  ; — 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  objects  of  univer¬ 
sal  interest,  in  countries  where  ladies  cannot 
travel  without  an  escort,  not  likely  often  to 
present  itself,  and  which  was  therefore  ea¬ 
gerly  embraced. 

Miss  Martineau  and  three  companions  (a 
lady  and  two  gentlemen),  landed  at  Alexan¬ 
dria  in  November  lS4ti.  After  a  brief  de¬ 
lay,  they  were  towed  to  the  Nile  through 
Mohammed  All’s  well-known  canal.  A  lar¬ 
ger  steamer  took  them  to  Cairo  ;  which  they 
soon  left  for  Upper  Egypt,  in  a  boat  with 
two  cabins  and  a  crew  of  fourteen  men.  An 
interpreter,  cook,  and  assistant  completed 
the  party.  According  to  the  invariable  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  ascent  of  the  river,  they  sailed 
when  the  wind  was  fair,  and  had  the  boat 
towed  by  the  crew  when  they  could  not  sail. 
Most  of  the  sights  were  deferred  until  the 
return  voyage  should  give  the  current  in 
their  favor. .  On  reaching  the  southern  con¬ 
fines  of  Egypt,  at  the  first  cataract,  they 
hired  a  smaller  vessel  for  the  shorter  voyage 
through  Nubia  to  the  second  cataract ;  and 
returned  to  Cairo  in  the  same  manner, 
stopping  by  the  way  to  see  the  temples, 
caves,  and  pyramids.  From  Cairo  they  pro¬ 
ceeded,  on  camels,  donkeys,  or  horses, 
through  the  desert  to  Suez,  Mount  Sinai, 
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Petra,  Palestine,  and  Syria  ;  returning  home  hammed  Ali  would  not  do,  as  no  powers  of 
from  the  port  of  Beirout,  in  May  1847.  persuasion  short  of  those  possessed  by  iJie 
Miss  Martineau  has  a  higher  view  than  old  Pasha  could  convince  his  subjects  of  th© 
merely  to  make  word  pictures  of  foreign  propriety  of  observing  certain  nice  distinc- 
scenery,  personal  adventures,  and  peculiar  j  tions  of  property,  regarding  which  the  Euro- 
manners  and  customs.  Her  work  contains  ^  pean  traveller  is  as  strongly  prejudiced  on 
a  vast  deal  of  disquisition,  moral,  political,  the  one  side  as  the  Arab  is  on  the  other, 
religious,  and  historical,  which  will  proba-  Nor  would  the  Pasha  alone  be  sufficient ; 
bly  be  thought  tiresome  to  those  who  read  notwithstanding  that  he  is  an  admirable 
for  amusement  only  :  still  this  class  of  read-  subject  for  Mr.  Bull  and  his  brother  Jona- 
ers  will  find  the  greater  part  of  the  work  than  to  growl  at  perpetually,  because,  with 
quite  as  entertaining  as  other  voyages  and  all  his  sagacity,  he  has  not  yet  discovered 
travels.  The  latter  half  strikes  us  as  the  that  Cairo  and  Alexandria  are  London  and 


most  spirited  ;  for  more  variety  and  novelty 
are  experienced  in  the  desert.  Holy  Land, ! 
and  Syria,  than  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the , 
Nile,  of  which  the  main  features  and  objects ! 
are  monotonous,  in  description  at  least.  ^ 

Of  the  disquisitions  we  must  say,  that,  if  1 
they  are  occasionally  somewhat  forced,  they 
are  eminently  characteristic  of  the  writer, 
— always  clever,  and  frequently  eloquent, 
striking,  and  suggestive.  The  ground  they  go 
over  is  so  vast,  that  it  is  impossible  to  cha¬ 
racterize  them  otherwise  than  that  they  pur¬ 
port  to  give  such  historical  notices  of  the 
countries  visited,  and  such  speculations  on 
life,  external  and  spiritual,  as  shall  enable 
the  reader,  in  some  degree,  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  ancient  people  and  monuments, 
and  the  existing  races  ;  and  to  show  the 
progress  of  knowledge  and  religion,  through 
Egypt  to  Palestine,  Greece,  Syria,  and 
Arabia. 

Miss  Martineau  has  been  preceded  in  her 
route  through  Egypt  and  Syria  by  so  many 
recent  travellers,  not  a  few  of  whom  have 
given  their  journals  to  the  world,  that  the 
outside,  at  least,  of  the  beaten  track  has  1 
been  worn  threadbare,  and  no  common  qua¬ 
lifications  are  required  to  throw  freshness 
over  the  scenes.  As  regards  Egypt,  the 
number  of  boats  with  the  British  flag  which 
ascend  the  Nile  every  season  is  now  very 
considerable,  and  is  always  on  the  increase  ; 
and  French,  American,  and  even  Russian 
boats,  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Since 
Egypt  has  become  the  highroad  to  our 
Eastern  empire,  many  of  the  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  officers  of  the  Indian  government  de¬ 
viate  a  little  from  the  shortest  route,  to  vi¬ 
sit  the  cataract  and  Thebes  ;  and  many 
other  Englishmen,  to  whom  travelling  has 
become  a  necessity,  and  who  are  tired  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  seek  regions  where 
nature,  as  well  as  man,  offer  novelty  with¬ 
out  privation  or  danger.  For  such  persons 
Egypt  and  Mohammed  Ali  seem  to  have 
been  expressly  created.  Egypt  without  Mo- 


New  York. 

In  truth,  the  old  Pasha  has  not  been 
fairly'dealt  with  by  these  gentlemen.  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  as  incapable  of  getting  beyond  the 
narrowest  European  notions,  as  they  are  of 
collecting  evidence,  or  knowing  it  when  they 
have  got  it,  constantly  judge  him  as  if  he 
were  a  European  Prince,  governing  a  civi¬ 
lized  and  long-established  European  com¬ 
munity,  according  to  fixed  laws,  and  with 
'  the  aid  of  a  large  body  of  well-trained  Eu¬ 
ropean  public  officers.  Nay,  he  has  even  in¬ 
curred  this  obloquy  in  consequence  of  being 
almost  the  only  oriental  ruler  whose  domi¬ 
nions  are  so  governed  that  Europeans  can 
travel  safely  in  them.  Miss  Martineau  does 
not  aspire  to  the  intuition  of  many  travellers, 
for  she  ends  her  chapter  on  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  Egypt,  by  stating  that,  “  she  feels 
that  she  knows  scarcely  anything  of  the 
I  modern  Egyptian  polity,  but  the  significant 
I  fact  that  nothing  can  be  certainly  known 
I  — ii.  p  180.  And  she  commences  the  chap¬ 
ter  with  the  following  remarks: — 

I  *^Oiie  pregnant  fact  here  is,  that  one  can  get  no 
reliable  information  from  the  most  reliable  men. 
About  matters  on  which  there  ought  to  be  no  diffe¬ 
rence  of  statement  we  meet  with  strange  contra¬ 
dictions;  such  as  the  rate  and  amount  of  tax,&c. 
In  fact,  there  are  no  data;  and  there  is  little  free 
communication.  Even  a  census  does  not  help. 

I  The  present  census,  we  are  told,  will  be  a  total 
failure — so  many  will  bribe  the  officials  to  omit 
their  names  because  of  the  poll-tax  Thus  it  is 
that  neither  I,  nor  any  other  traveller,  can  give 
accounts  of  any  value  of  the  actual  material  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people  of  Egypt.  But  we  have  a 
substantial  piece  of  knowledge  in  this  very  nega¬ 
tion  of  knowledge.  AVe  know  for  certain  that  a 
government  is  bad,  and  that  the  people  are  unpros- 
perous  and  unhappy,  in  a  countiy  where  there  is 
a  great  ostentation  of  civilization  and  improvement, 
side  by  side  with  mystery  as  to  the  actual  working 
of  social  arrangements,  and  every  sort  of  evasion 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  We  have  a  substantial 
piece  of  knowledge  in  the  fact,  that  men  of  hon¬ 
or,  men  of  station,  men  of  business,  men  of 
courage,  who  have  all  the  means  of  information 
which  the  place  and  time  permit,  differ  in  opinion 
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and  <«fatement  about  every  matter  (*f  importance  on 
which  they  converse  with  inquirini^  strangt^rs  I 
saw  several  such  men.  They  were  quite  willing 
to  t  il  me  what  they  knew’;  and  they  assigned 
frankly  the  grounds  of  their  opinions  and  state¬ 
ments  ;  but  w'hdt  [  obtained  was  rtterely  a  ma.ss  ol  j 
contradictions,  so  extraordinary,  that  I  cannot  ven-  j 
ture  to  give  any  details;  and  if  I  give  any  general  j 
impressions,  it  can  be  only  under  the  guard  of  a  | 
declaration  that  I  am  sure  of  nothing,  and  can 
offer  only  what  I  suppose,  on  the  who'e,  to  be  an 
indication  of  the  way  in  which  the  Government 
of  Mohammed  Ali  works.” — vol.  ii.  p.  168. 

We  must  decline  drawing  the  conclusion 
that  the  affairs  of  a  foreign  country  must  be 
going  wrong  because  we  can  find  out  little 
that  is  certain  about  them.  Miss  Martin- 
eau  might  have  discovered  at  home  ‘‘that’ 
men  of  honor,  men  of  station,  men  of  busi-! 
ness,  men  of  courage,  who  have  all  the  means 
of  information  which  the  place  and  time 
permit,  differ  in  opinion  and  statement  about 
every  matter  of  importance  on  which  they 
converse  with  inquiring  strangers.”  She 
might  obtain  from  any  two  politicians,  re- 
vi  *ws,  or  newspapers,  of  different  parties, 
“a  mass  of  contradictions  so  extraordinary,” 
&c  ,  and  she  might  even  have  heard  that 
Busp'cion  and  evasion  regarding  the  last 
census  were  by  no  means  uncommon  in  this 
country. 

Having  first  ascertained  the  facts  regard- 

•  ^  C 

ing  Kgypt  and  Mohammed  Ali,  we  may 


worn-out  state  from  the  fangs  of  Russia. 
We  rescue  his  frail  opponent — destroy  the 
Egyptian  army  (as  we  had  previously  de¬ 
stroyed  the  fleet),  and  even  turn  the  Pasha 
out  of  Syria.  Yet  he  attempts  no  repri¬ 
sals  ;  though  the  destruction  of  his  forces 
must  cripple  Egypt  for  many  years :  but 
allows  us,  all  the  while,  free  transit  through 
Egypt,  to  our  Indian  empire,  without  even 
passports  or  custom-house  examinations. 
Observing  that  nations  prosper  through 
knowledge,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
he  has  made  all  creeds  equal  in  law,  and 
done  his  best  for  education,  in' spite  of  the 
hostile  fanaticism  of  the  most  powerful  por¬ 
tion  of  his  subjects.  Manufacturers  will  not 
settle  in  a  country  when  everything  depends 
on  ihe  life  of  one  man  ;  hence  he  becomes 
the  manufacturer  of  Egypt,  and  the  princi¬ 
pal  merchint  also;  and,  incited  by  Euro¬ 
pean  adventurers,  and  acting  on  imperfect 
knowledge,  no  doubt  commits  many  blun¬ 
ders.  But  be  his  conduct  good  or  bad  (and 
it  contains  much  of  both),  look  at  what  he 
had  t->  do,  at  the  horrid  tools  he  was  forced 
to  work  with,  the  deadly  opposition  he  has 
i  met  with,  and  say  if  any  otluT  eastern  ruler 
j  would  have  acted  better.  But  his  country 
is  misgoverned  !  Possibly — though,  after 
what  we  have  done,  it  is  not  for  us  to  speak 
!  of  this :  possibly — but  we  constantly  say 
1  that  all  oriental  countries  are  so.  Yet  his 


either  compare  the  country  with  some  ideal  i 
state  conceived  to  be  perfect,  or  with  some] 
other  Mahomedan  countries.  According  to ' 

o  I 

the  first  method  we  should  doubtless  find  it 
low  in  the  scale  :  according  to  the  second  it 
would  probably  stand  high.  But  as  the 
ordinary  traveller  knows  no  more  of  other 
oriental  countri  s  than  he  knows  of  Egypt, 
he  finds  it  casi^'st  to  draw  on  his  imamna- 
tion,  and  to  vituperate  rather  than  to  in¬ 
quire  and  discriminate. 

What  is  the  bare  outline  of  the  case  }  A 
Turk  is  nominated  Pasha  of  Edypt,  a  coun¬ 
try  in  the  hands  of  an  unprincipled  aristo¬ 
cracy,  and  ruined  by  centuries  of  misgo 
vernment  and  oppression.  A  deadly  con- 1 
test  for  supremacy  ensues  :  treachery  and 
force  are  the  weapons  ;  and  Mahommed  Ali 
is  the  victor.  Conspiracies,  encouraged  by 
his  superior,  always  threaten  him.  In  spite 
of  these  he  reduces  the  country  to  order ; 
conquers  Nubia  and  part  of  Arabia  ;  and 
acquires  the  government  of  Syria,  where  be 
puts  down  the  sanguinary  feuds  that  had 
long  prevailed,  d'he  hostility  of  his  nomi¬ 
nal  master  places  the  Ottoman  empire  at 
his  feet — the  last  chance  of  keeping  that 


people  have  enough  to  eat. 

JVliss  Martineau,  who  is  by  no  means  a 
partisan  of  the  Pasha,  makes  the  following 
observations  on  Syra : — 

“  On  our  way  out  of  Damascus  we  passed  the 
great  military  hospital  begun  by  Ibraheeni  Pasha, 
when  he  was  master  of  the  country.  The  woiks 
were  stopped  when  he  retired ;  and  now  the  stones 
are  taken,  one  by  one.  from  the  unfinished  walls, 
hy  any  persons  w  ho  find  it  convenient  to  use  them. 
From  place  to  place,  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  we 
come  upon  the  deserted  works  of  Ibraheem  Pasha; 
and  everywhere  we  found  the  people  lamen'ing 
the  substitution  of  Turkish  for  E^iyptian  rule. 
The  Turks,  it  is  true,  like  the  lightness  of  their 
present  taxation,  which  is  pretty  much  what  it 
pleases  them  to  make  it;  and  everybody  knows 
that  the  rulers  of  Egypt  impose  high  taxes;  hut 
the  religious  toleration  w’hich  exi^^t.d  under  Ibra- 
heem  Pasha,  and  his  many  public  works,  cause 
him  to  be  fervently  regretted  chiefly  by  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  also  hy  many  others.  If  there  is  at 
present  any  government  at  all  in  the  district  we 
passed  through,  it  is  difficult  to  discern;  and,  of 
couise,  the  precarlousnes  of  afiaiis  is  extreme.” — 
vol.  iii.  p.  304. 

“  At  Nahloiis,  in  Palestine,  the  bigotry  of  the 
j  |)eople  is  so  great,  that,  till  of  late  years,  noChris- 
i  lian  was  permitted  to  set  foot  within  the  gates. 
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Ibraheem  Pasha  punished  the  place  severely,  and 
made  the  people  so  desperately  afraid  of  him,  that 
they  observe  his  commands  pretty  much  as  if  he 
had  power  in  Syria  still.  One  of  his  commands 
wa*  that  Christians  should  not  be  ill-treated  ;  so 
we  entered  Nablous  and  rode  through  it  to  our  en¬ 
campment  on  the  other  side.  During  our  jiassage 
1  bad  three  slaps  in  the  face  from  millet-stalks, 
and  other  things  thrown  at  me;  and,  whichever 
way  we  hmked,  the  people  w’ere  grinning,  thrust¬ 
ing  out  their  tongues,  and  pretending  to  spit.  My 
party  blamed  me  for  feeling  this,  and  said  things 
which  were  undeniably  true  about  the  ignorance 
of  the  people,  and  the  contempt  we  should  feel  for 
such  evidences  of  it.  But,  true  as  all  this  was, 

1  did  not  grow  reconciled  to  be  hated  and  insulted, 
and  I  continue  to  this  day  to  think  the  liability  to 
it  the  great  drawback  of  eastern  travels.” — vol.  iii. 
p.  199. 

On  two  points,  namely,  the  “  food  ques¬ 
tion,”  and  personal  security,  we  are  able  to 
confirm  Miss  Martineau’s  testimony,  after 
more  minute  observation,  between  Alexan¬ 
dria  and  Nubia,  than  would  perhaps  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  woman,  even  as  active  and  enter¬ 
prising  as  Miss  Martineau. 

“  We  met  fewer  blind  and  diseaseil  persons  than 
we  expected  ;  and  I  must  say,  that  I  was  agree¬ 
ably  surprised,  both  this  morning,  and  throughout 
my  travels  in  Egypt,  by  the  apiiearance  of  ihe  peo- 
pie.  About  the  dirt  there  can  be  no  doubt:  the 
dirt  of  both  dwellings  and  jrersons ;  and  the  dis¬ 
eases  which  proceed  from  want  of  cleanliness; 
but  the  people  appeared  to  us.  there  (at  Alexan¬ 
dria),  and  throughout  the  country,  sleek,  well  fed, 
and  cheerful.  I  am  not  sure  that  1  saw  an  ill-fed 
person  in  all  Egypt.  There  is  hardship  enough  of 
other  kinds,  abundance  of  mi.sery  to  sadden  the 
heart  of  the  traveller:  but  not  that,  as  far  as  we 

saw,  of  want  of  food . I  have 

seen  more  emaciated,  and  stunted,  and  depressed 
men,  women,  and  children,  in  a  single  walk  in 
England,  than  I  observed  from  end  to  end  of  the 
land  of  Egypt.  So  much  for  the  mere  food  ques¬ 
tion.” — vol.  i.  p.  9. 

And  much  it  is  for  a  nation  to  get  enough 
to  eat. 

In  the  winter  of  1845,  a  traveller,  in  bad 
health,  went  from  Alexandria,  through 
Egypt,  and  the  northern  part  of  Nubia,  and 
back,  frequently  landing  from  his  boat  and 
walking  long  distances  through  roads,  paths, 
fields,  villages,  and  towns,  sometimes  alone, 
sometimes  attended  by  an  Arab  boatman  ; 
and  he  never  received  the  slightest  insult. 
The  case  of  Miss  Martineau, — that  of  a  wo¬ 
man  acting  in  defiance  of  the  customs  of  her 
sex  in  the  East,  is  still  stronger.  She  no¬ 
tices  one  petty  insult  only,  which  she 
brought  on  herself  by  joining  in  a  religious 
procession,  certainly  not  a  discreet  act. 


Some  years  ago  such  conduct  would  proba¬ 
bly  have  cost  her  her  life.  At  that  time  no 
European  could  have  ventured  through 
Egypt  without  arms  and  an  escort. 

“While  there  (at  a  window  in  Cairo),  no  in¬ 
sult  whatever  was  offered  us;  and  our  presence 
seemed  to  excite  very  little  notice,  except  among 
those  who  wanted  Baksheesh  (i.  e.  beggars.) 
Afterwards,  when  we  were  riding  after  the  mah- 
mil  (the  Shrine  of  the  Mecca  Pilgrims),  to  the 
Citadel,  and  when  the  press  of  the  crowd  made 
the  art  a  safe  rme,  somebody  spat  a  mouthful  of 
chewed  sugar  cane  at  me  ;  and  I  received  a  smart 
slap  in  my  face  from  a  millet-stalk  :  and  one  or 
two  other  persons  in  the  front  group  met  with  a 
similar  insult.  But  the  good  behavior  on  the 
whole,  was  wonderful,  in  comparison  with  former 
tunes.” — vol.  ii.  p.  133. 

Alexandria  is  half  European,  half  Ma- 
hommedan ;  and,  neither  element  being 
good  of  the  kind,  it  presents  little  to  inte¬ 
rest  the  passing  traveller.  Cleopatra’s  needle 
is  the  most  remarkable  relic.  The  fellow  to 
it,  once  given  to  the  British  Government, 
now  lies  completely  buried,  not,  as  Miss 
Martineau  says,  in  the  sands,  but  in  the 
rubbish  of  the  ancient  city,  of  which  the 
patient  pedestrian  will  find  mounds  extend¬ 
ing  mile  after  mile,  until  he  thinks  they  will 
have  no  end.  In  1845,  many  yards  of  this 
buried  treasure  were  visible. 

The  Mahmoodieh  canal  to  the  Nile  (near¬ 
ly  50  miles  in  length)  is  a  great  werk  for  a 
small  prince,  and  quite  essential  if  Egypt 
is  to  be  a  commercial  country  ;  for  old  fa¬ 
ther  Nile  has  now  closed  all  those  mouths 
from  which  wisdom  and  theology,  arts  and 
sciences,  as  well  as  produce  and  manufac¬ 
tures  once  went  forth  :  and  this  Mac  'donian 
port  is  too  far  from  the  Nile  to  allow  the 
profitable  transit  of  goods  by  land.  The 
b;iste  with  which  the  canal  was  executed 
(Miss  Martineau  also  alleges  the  want  of 
tools)  occasionrd  great  mortality  among  the 
workmen.  VVe  doubt  if  the  number  of  deaths 
she  puts  down  (23,000)  can  be  ascertained, 
seeing  that  Mahommedan  governments  are 
not  famed  for  statistics :  and  if  she  had  wit¬ 
nessed  EL;yptians  scooping  soft  mud  into 
baskets  with  their  hands,  she  would  proba¬ 
bly  have  doubted  if  any  tools  could  be  so 
efl&cacious. 

The  Nile  delta  is  seldom  examined  by 
Europeans,  though  it  would  afford  much  to 
interest  and  instruct  the  learuiMl  antiquary, 
A  tuft  of  palms,  and  occasionally  a  minaret, 
a  clay-built  village  and  a  sheik’s  lowly 
tomb,  are  the  obj  ects  that  strike  the  eye 
above  the  river’s  deep  brown  banks.  These 
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are  so  bare  in  winter,  that  one  exclaims, 

can  this  really  be  the  valley  famed  for 
its  luxuriance  above  all  regions  ?”  Ani¬ 
mated  life  (if  wo  except  clouds  of  pigeons) 
is  not  more  frequent.  The  husbandman 
baling  up  water  from  the  river’s  edge, 
boatmen  tracking  their  heavy  barges,  a  few 
travellers  on  foot  or  on  asses,  more  rarely  a 
camel  and  a  flock  of  goats,  complete  the  ani¬ 
mated  picture, — unless  we  admit  the  swift¬ 
sailing  vessels,  with  their  lofty,  triangular, 
curved  sails,  whose  ever-varying  positions 
are  extremely  beautiful. 

It  is  not  until  you  get  beyond  the  damp 
delta,  some  distance  below  Cairo,  that  you 
reach  the  true  climate  of  Egypt,  where 
everything  depends  upon  the  Nile,  where 
rain  is  scarcely  known,  and  where  not  a 
moss  or  lichen  will  grow  beyond  the  limits 
of  inundation.  Woods,  gardens,  houses, 
and  factories  announce  the  approach  to  Cai¬ 
ro  ;  and,  glowing  as  are  the  accounts  of  tra¬ 
vellers,  the  visitor  finds  it  is  diilicult  to  over¬ 
rate  this  most  oriental  of  cities.  Wandering 
about  her  streets  and  bazaars,  he  realizes  the 
bright  visions  of  his  childhood,  excited  by 
the  “  Arabian  Nights,”  which  his  maturer 
age  regarded  as  but  dreams.  All  the  dresses 
are  picturesque,  from  the  lordly  Turk’s  to 
the  poorest  Fellah’s,  and  the  single  robe  and 
long  depending  head  shawl  of  the  lowest  fe¬ 
male.  But  we  must  except  the  new  dresses 
of  the  gentry  and  troops,  who  often  discard 
the  flowing  robes,  long  beard,  and  imposing 
turban  of  their  fathers,  in  favor  of  an  ugly 
mongrel  dress  ; — also  the  enormous  black 
cloak  and  white  veil  which  overwhelm  the 
ladies,  whether  walking  or  riding. 

The  long  procession  of  ladies  thus  ac¬ 
coutred,  and  astride  on  donkeys  with  lofty 
saddles,  under  charge  of  their  black  servants, 
is  the  hareem  of  some  great  man.  Something 
stops  the  way  ;  it  is  a  camel  laden  with 
timbers  slung  on  each  side,  or  with  large 
stones  contained  in  rope  nets  hanging  like 
panniers.  Now  an  Arab  runner  is  shouting 
and  clearing  the  road  for  his  master,  a  negro 
officer  of  rank,  richly  dressed,  and  mounted 
on  a  beautiful  Arab  steed  ;  and  now  a  dozen 
of  East  India  cadets  are  da.shing  along  to- 
wards  the  citadel  at  the  utmost  speed  of 
their  asses,  regardless  of  whom  they  bruise 
or  upset.  And  so  the  stream  of  life  flows 
on,  almost  choking  the  endless,  narrow 
streets  of  this  immense  city.  Many  rich 
bazaars,  each  appropriated  to  one  kind  of 
goods ;  also  embroiderers,  inlayers,  smiths, 
tinmen  and  carpenters,  all  working  within 
sight  and  working  well,  but  so  differently 


from  those  at  home; — these  and  innumera¬ 
ble  other  objects,  are  an  incessant  source  of 
interest. 

Proceeding  to  the  outskirts,  ruined  tracts 
appear  ;  for  the  city,  though  numbering  be¬ 
tween  200,000  and  300,000  inhabitants,  is 
but  the  shadow  of  its  former  self;  and  the 
cathedral-looking  mosques,  with  their  lofty, 
well-proportioned,  and  richly-carved  mina¬ 
rets  more  fully  appear,  making  us  long  to 
exchange  a  dozen  of  them  for  as  many  of 
our  modern  steeples.  The  ancient  Arab 
tombs  without  the  city  are  also  exquisitely 
beautiful,  and  are  seldom  appreciated  or  ex¬ 
amined  by  travellers. 

Miss  Martineau  really  saw  Cairo  (which 
is  not  usually  the  case  with  Europeans),  for 
she  hired  an  active  donkey,  the  Cairo  sub¬ 
stitute  for  a  London  cab,  and  rode  about 
constantly.  English  travellers’  ways  in  this 
city  are  marvellous  :  the  citadel  is  once  vis¬ 
ited,  one  or  two  other  lions  are  also  exam¬ 
ined,  and  the  parties  lie  by,  at  their  inns, 
till  their  time  is  up,  because  the  weather  is 
rather  warm  ;  and  there  they  smoke  cigars 
and  drink  London  porter.  Cairo,  however, 
cannot  be  thoroughly  seen  and  enjoyed  ex¬ 
cepting  by  the  pedestrian  ;  and  walking  in 
the  streets  is  contrary  to  European  etiquette. 

Once  afloat  in  her  Nile  boat,  which,  in 
the  total  absence  of  inns  above  Cairo,  was  to 
be  her  home  for  some  months.  Miss  Marti¬ 
neau  was  necessarily  brought  much  into  con¬ 
tact  with  her  interpreter  and  boatmen,  the 
only*  natives  whom  the  traveller  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  observing  minutely  in  Egypt, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  their  language  (the 
Arabic),  and  the  impossibility  of  gaining  ad¬ 
mittance  even  into  the  poorest  hovel,  which 
is  a  hareem  when  there  is  a  woman  there. 
HVr  party  were  fortunate  in  their  interpreter 
and  cook,  on  whom  so  much  of  their  com¬ 
fort  depended  :  and  they  were  pleased  with 
the  Arab  and  Nubian  crew — a  merry,  noisy, 
set,  who  worked  hard  on  fare  that  would 
have  excited  the  ire  of  an  English  paup>er, 
and  pilfered  sugar-canes  to  improve  their 
diet,  regardless  of  European  remonstrance. 
It  seemed  they  quarrelled  among  themselves, 
and  some  even  went  the  length  of  keeping 
separate  tables.  We  have  known  a  similar 
crew  in  a  similar  voyage  act  very  friendly 
together ;  and  though  they  could  never  re¬ 
sist  appropriating  mr  fuel  any  canes  that 
came  in  the  way,  their  employer’s  properly, 
however  much  exposed,  was  always  held 
sacred.  So  far  from  their  music  being  in- 
variably  of  the  mournful  character  noticed 
by  Miss  Martineau,  they  had  several  lively 
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tunes,  resembling  the  most  spirited  of  our 
nursery  ditties,  which  they  were  constantly 
shouting  out,  with  the  accompaniment  of  an 
earthenware  drum. 

It  was  with  great  pain  that  we  noticed 
the  readiness  of  our  countrymen  to  resort  to 
force  against  their  Arab  attendants.  We 
frequently  heard  it  said,  “  You  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  manage  the  Nile  boatmen  unless  you  , 
thrash  them  for  he  would  do  well  to 
make  his  will  who  should  act  on  this  advice 
towards  an  Arab  of  the  desert.  Even  Miss 
Martineau’s  party  threatened  to  bastinado 
their  captain  if  he  got  aground  (vol.  i.  p.  33), 
as  if  he  had  not  already  sufficient  motive  to 
preserve  from  injury  a  valuable  vessel,  for 
which  he  was  responsible :  and  yet  he  is 
always  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms.  A 
union  of  mildness  and  firmness  is  infinitely 
preferable  ;  and  we  have  never  known  it  to 
fail. 

Nothing  remarkable  occurred  to  the  party 
until  they  reached  the  first  cataract,  the  as¬ 
cent  of  which  is  one  of  the  ‘  best  pieces  of 
description,  coupled  with  some  of  the  best 
moral  disquisition,  in  the  volumes. 

“  The  rais  (captain)  of  the  cataract  was  to  meet 
us  the  next  morning,  with  his  posse,  at  a  point 
fixed  on,  above  the  first  rapid,  which  we  were  to 
surmount  ourselves.  We  appeared  to  be  sur¬ 
mounting  it  just  at  dusk.  Half  our  crew  were 
hauling  at  our  best  rope  on  the  rocks,  and  the 
other  half  poling  on  board  ;  and  we  were  slowly, 
almost  imperceptibly,  making  way  against  the 
rushing  current,  and  had  our  bows  fairly  through 
the  last  mass  of  foam,  when  the  rope  snapped. 
We  swirled  down  and  away, — none  of  us  knew 
whither,  unless  it  were  to  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
This  was  almost  the  most  anxious  moment  of  our 
whole  journey :  but  it  was  little  more  than  a  mo¬ 
ment.  The  boat,  in  swinging  round  at  the  bottom 
of  the  rapid,  caught  by  her  stern  on  a  sand  bank  ; 
and  our  new  rais  quickly  brought  her  round,  and 
moored  her,  in  still  water,  to  the  bank.” — vol.  i. 
p.  115. 

On  the  second  trial,  the  party  went  on 
shore,  and  the  “  Rais  put  together  three 
weak  ropes,  which  were  by  no  means  equi¬ 
valent  to  one  strong  one ;  hut  the  attempt 
succeeded.” 

“  It  was  a  curious  scene, — the  appearing  of  the 
dusky  natives  on  ail  the  rocks  around  ;  the  eager 
zeal  of  those  who  made  themselves  our  guaids, 
holding  us  by  the  arms  as  if  we  were  going  to 
jail,  and  scarcely  permitting  us  to  set  our  feet  to 
the  ground,  lest  we  should  fall ;  and  the  daring 
plunges  and  divings  of  man  or  boy,  to  obtain  our 
admiration  or  our  baksheesh.  A  ^y  would  come 
riding  down  a  slope  of  roaring  water,  as  confident¬ 
ly  as  1  would  ride  down  a  sandhill  on  my  ass. 


Their  arms,  in  their  fighting  method  of  swimming, 
KO  round  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  Gunning 
hoys  poppled  in  the  currents :  and  little  seven- 
year-old  savages  mu>t  haul  at  the  ropes,  or  ply 
their  little  pules  when  the  kandjia  approached  a 
spike  of  rock,  or  dive  to  thrust  their  shoulders  be¬ 
tween  its  keel  and  any  sunken  obstacle;  and  after 
every  such  feat  they  would  pop  up  their  dripping 
heads,  and  cry,  ^  Baksheesh.’  1  felt  the  great 
peculiarity  of  this  day  to  be  my  seeing,  for  the 
first,  and  probably  for  the  only  time  of  my  life, 
the  perfection  of  savage  faculty  :  and  truly  it  is  an 
imposing  sight.  The  quickness  of  movement  and 
apprehension,  the  strength  and  suppleness  of  frame, 
and  the  power  of  experience  in  all  concerned  this 
day,  contrasted  strangely  with  images  of  the  book¬ 
worm  and  the  prolessional  man  at  home,  who 
can  scarcely  use  their  own  limbs  and  senses,  or 
conceive  of  any  control  over  external  realities.  1 
always  thought,  in  America,  and  1  always  shall 
think,  that  the  finest  specimens  of  human  develop¬ 
ment  I  have  seen  are  in  the  United  States,  where 
every  man,  however  learned  and  meditative,  can 
ride,  drive,  keep  his  own  horse,  and  roof  his  own 
dwelling  :  and  every  woman,  however  intellectual, 
can  do,  if  necessary,  all  the  work  of  her  own 
house.  At  home  I  had  seen  one  extreme  of  power, 
in  the  helpless  beings  whose  prerogative  lies  wholly 
in  the  world  of  ideas:  here  1  saw^lhe other,  where 
the  dominion  was  wholly  over  the  power  of  out¬ 
ward  nature :  and  I  must  say  I  as  heartily  wished 
for  the  introduction  of  some  good  bodily  education 
at  home,  as  for  intellectual  enlightenment  here.  I 
I  have  as  little  hope  of  the  one  as  of  the  olher ;  for 
there  is  at  piesent  no  natural  necessity  for  either; 
and  nothing  short  of  natural  compulsion  will 
avail.  Gymnastic  exercises  and  field  sports  are 
matters  only  of  institution  and  luxury,  good  as  far 
as  they  go,  but  mere  conventional  trifles  in  the 
training  of  a  man  or  a  nation  :  and,  with  all  our 
proneness  to  toil,  I  see  no  prospect  of  any  stimu¬ 
lus  to  wholesome,  general  activity  arising  out  of 
our  civilization.  1  w'l^h,  that,  in  return  for  our 
missions  to  the  heathen^  the  heathens  would  send 
mis.sionaries  to  us,  to  train  us  to  a  grateful  use  of 
our  noble  natural  endowments, — of  our  powers  of 
sense  and  limb,  and  the  functions  w  hich  are  in¬ 
volved  in  their  activity.  I  am  confident  that  our 
morals  and  our  intellect  would  gain  inestimably  by 
it.  There  is  no  saying  how  much  vicious  propen¬ 
sity  would  be  checked,  and  intellectual  activity 
equalized  in  us  by  such  a  reciprocity  wMth  those 
whose  gifts  are  at  the  other  extreme  from  our 
own. 

“  Throughout  the  four  hours  of  our  ascent,  I 
saw  incessantly  that  though  much  is  done  by 
sheer  force, — by  men  enough  pulling  at  a  rope 
strong  enough, — some  other  requisites  were  quite 
as  essential :  great  forecast,  great  sagacity,  much 
nice  management  among  currents  and  hidden  and 
threaten'iHig  rocks,  and  much  knowledge  of  the 
forces  and  subtleties  of  wind  and  water.  The  men 
were  sometimes  plunging  to  heave  off  the  boat 
from  a  spike  or  ledge;  sometimes  swimming  to  a 
distant  rock,  with  a  rope  between  their  teeth  which 
they  carried  round  the  boulders:  then  squatting 
upon  it  and  holding  the  end  of  the  rope  with  their 
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feet,  to  leave  their  hands  at  liberty  for  hauling. 
Sometimes  a  man  dived  to  free  the  cable  from  a 
catch  underwater;  then  he  would  spring  on  board 
to  pole  at  any  critical  pass ;  and  then  ashore,  to 
join  the  long  tile  who  were  pulling  at  the  cable. 
Then  there  was  their  patience  and  diligence —very 
remarkable  when  we  went  round  and  round  an 
eddy  many  timee,  after  all  but  succeeding,  and 
failing  again  and  again  from  the  malice  of  the 
wind.  Once  this  happened  for  so  long,  and  in  such 
a  boisterous  eddy,  that  we  began  to  wonder  what 
was  to  lie  the  end  of  it.  Complicated  as  were  the 
currents  in  this  sjk)’,  we  were  four  times  saved 
from  even  grazing  the  rocks,  when,  after  having 
nearly  got  through,  we  were  borne  back,  and 
swung  round  to  try  again.  The  fifth  time,  tnere 
came  a  faint  breath  of  wind,  which  shook  our 
sail  for  a  moment  and  carried  us  over  the  ridge  of 
foam.  What  a  shout  there  was  when  we  turned 
into  still  water !  The  last  ascent  but  one  api>eared 
the  most  Wonderful, — the  passage  was,  twice  over, 
BO  narrow, — barely  admitting  the  kandjia, — the 
promontory  of  rock  so  sharp,  and  the  gush  of 
water  so  strong:  but  the  big  rope,  and  the  mob  of 
haulers  on  the  shore  and  the  islets,  heaved  us  up 
steailily,  and  as  one  might  say,  naturally, — as  if 
the  boat  took  her  course  advisedly. 

“  Though  this  passage  apjreared  to  us  the  most 
dangerous,  it  was  at  the  last  that  the  rais  of  the 
cataract  interfered  to  request  us  to  step  ashore. 
We  were  very  unwilling;  but  we  could  not  un¬ 
dertake  the  responsibility  of  opposing  the  local 
pilot.  He  said  that  it  w^s  mere  force  that  was 
wanted  here,  the  difficulty  being  only  from  the  rush 
of  the  waters,  and  not  from  any  coniplication  of  cur¬ 
rents.  But  no  m.m  would  undertake  to  say  that 
the  rope  would  hold  ;  and  if  it  did  not,  destruction 
Was  inevitable.  The  rope  held  :  we  saw'  the  boat 
drawn  up  steadily  and  beautifully;  and  the  w'ork 
was  done  Mr  E.,  who  has  great  experience  in 
nautical  ufftirs,  said  that  nolhingcould  be  cleverer 
than  the  management  of  the  whole  business.  He 
believed  that  the  feat  could  be  achieved  nowhere 
else,  as  there  are  no  such*  swimmers  elsew'here.” 
— vol.  i.  p.  119. 

The  voyage  between  the  first  and  second 
cataracts,  which  is  wholly  in  Nubia,  was 
more  speedily  performed  in  a  smaller  boat. 
As  the  paity  w'ere  to  land  on  the  return 
voyage,  and  visit  the  temples,  caves,  and 
pyramids.  Miss  Martineau  had  drawn  up  a 
long  historical  sketch,  from  Menes  to  the 
R  )man  occupation  of  Egypt,  w'ith  a  view 
of  rendering  her  visits  to  the  antiquities  more 
intelligible  to  the  general  reader. 

Most  of  the  specimens  of  each  of  the 
three  kinds  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  viz., 
temples,  tombs,  and  pyramids,  hear  so 
strong  a  resemblance  to  others  of  the  same 
kind,  that  the  best  descriptions  must  prove 
monotonous.  These  objects  are  also  of  a 
nature  that  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to 
verbal  description  ;  nor  do  any  of  the  draw¬ 
ings  we  have  seen  give  a  just  notion 
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of  the  size,  beauty,  and  majestic  bearing  of 
most  of  these  temples,  and  of  their  singular 
appropriateness  to  their  respective  localities. 
There  is  a  heaviness  and  want  of  .  grace 
about  the  drawings, — qualities  which  are 
rarely  felt  when  the  buildings  are  seen — and 
which  certainly  do  not  characterize  any  of 
the  finer  and  older  temples.  Our  notions 
of  the  ponderosity  of  the  Egyptian  architec¬ 
ture  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
temple  of  Dendera  (sometimes  written  Ten- 
tyra),  w'hich  has  been  engraved  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  any  other,  partly  because  that 
temple  is  in  a  singular  state  of  preservation, 
and  parily  on  account  of  the  peculiarity 
(perhaps  we  might  say  oddity)  of  its  prin¬ 
cipal  columns,  which  are  ornamented  with 
four  female  faces.  The  general  effect  of 
this  temple  is  certainly  heavy  :  and  though 
not  without  beauty,  it  evinces  less  good 
taste  than  perhaps  any  of  the  built  temples. 
But  it  cannot  properly  be  considered  as  an 
Egyptian  edifice,  because  it  was  mainly 
built  by  the  Romans  many  centuries  after 
the  date  now*  assigned  to  the  magnificent 
temples  that  are  found  at  Thebes.  The 
ancient  architect  could  not  have  endured 
this  building.  It  is  not  the  type  of  an 
Egyptian  temple,  but  the  exception  to  it. 

Should  Miss  Martineau  have  failed  in 
giving  the  reader  a  vivid,  or  even  a  clear 
impression  of  such  of  the  temples  as  she 
describes,  or  of  the  emotions  they  excite, 
we  think  that  she  is  not  in  fault,  except  in¬ 
deed,  in  attempting  the  task.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  the  four  sets  of  pyramids 
in  Egypt,  all  of  which,  except  tht*  largest 
set,  she  examines  very  cursorily,  and  her 
account  of  this  set  is  not  better  than  several 
other  descriptions  that  might  be  pointed  out. 

Mohammed  Ali  is  now  clearing  the  rub- 
bish  from  the  temples,  and  taking  measures 
to  preserve  them,  instead  of  continuing  to 
convert  their  materials  into  sugar  factories, 
rum  distilleries,  petty  Pasha’s  palaces,  and 
such  like  works.  Not  that  he,  or  any  ori¬ 
ental,  has  the  slightest  reverence  or  feeling 
for  ancient  art ;  but  he  is  shrewd  enough  to 
see  that  the  temples  are  the  bait  which  al¬ 
lures  wealthy  Europeans  into  his  trap  ;  and 
that  no  small  part  of  the  visitor’s  expendi¬ 
ture  finds  its  way  eventually  into  his  own 
coffers.  Had  the  cruel  devastation,  which 
was  more  actively  prosecuted  under  his  rule 
than  at  any  former  period,  still  been  permit¬ 
ted,  scarcely  a  temple  would  have  been  left 
standing.  Even  now  the  traveller,  on  reach¬ 
ing  many  well  known  sites,  has  the  mor¬ 
tification  of  discovering,  that  buildings 
which  excited  the  admiration  of  his  country- 
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men  a  dozen  years  ago,  are  no  longer  in 
existence. 

The  personal  activity  of  Miss  Martineau 
would  put  to  shame  most  male  travellers. 
She  frequently  landed  and  walked  w  hen  the 
boat  was  being  tracked  against  the  stream. 

If  an  eminence  were  near,  she  was  never 
satisfied  unless  she  had  ascended  it.  She 
groped  through  graves  and  tombs,  clamber¬ 
ed  about  quarries,  temples  and  pyramids  ; 
and  investigated,  admired,  speculated,  and 
moralized  through  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and 
Nubia  and  Egypt.  Does  night  come  on  r — 
nothing  daunted, she  proceeds  with  a  lantern 
to  the  ruins  of  Philae  ;  and  as  the  paintings 
in  the  rock  temple  of  Eeyt-el-VVellee  are 
obscured  by  dirt,  she  sends  dow  n  to  the  boat 
“  for  water,  tow,  soap,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  crew,  and  w'hile  the  rest  of  her  party 
w’ent  to  explore  the  great  modern  temple, 
she  tucked  up  her  sleeves,  mounted  on  a 
stone,  and  began  to  scrub  the  walls,  to  show 
the  boy  Hassan  what  she  wanted  him  to 
do.” — (vol.  i.  p.  233).  In  the  deserts  of 
Arabia  she  never  could  be^come  reconciled 
to  the  motion  of  the  camel,  and  therefore 
walked  a  considerable  part  of  the  way  ;  yet 
was  still  fresh  enough  to  ramble  about  in 
the  evening  after  the  tents  were  pitched,  and 
at  early  dawn  before  the  encampment  was 
moving. 

On  the  return  to  Cairo  she  had  opportu¬ 
nities  of  seeing  something  of  high  life  in 
the  hareems,  w'hich  occasion  a  bitter  attack 
on  polygamy.  Probably  she  attaches  too 
much  importance  to  this  institution,  which, 
like  Tokay  and  Burgundy  in  England,  can 
only  be  indulged  in  by  the  rich.  Egyptian 
slavery  also  comes  under  notice — a  very 
difierent  thing  from  that  wdiich  bears  the 
name  in  America  and  the  VV^est  Indies.  So 
far  as  we  could  learn,  Egyptian  slaves  are 
domestic  servants  in  the  families  of  the  rich, 
and  are  not  employed  in  agriculture.  Being 
few  in  number,  and  oi’ten  of  the  same  creed 
and  race  as  their  masters  and  mistresses, 
the  main  causes  of  oppression  and  cruelty 
elsewhere  do  not  exist.  Miss  Martineau 
.  considers  that  these  two  institutions  are  in¬ 
dissolubly  connected,  and  that  if  slavery 
were  abolished  polygamy  could  not  exist 
for  want  of  attendants  duly  qualified.  The 
captive  ladies,  it  seems,  are  not  aware  of 
our  feelings  towards  them,  and  even  com- 
mi.serate  the  fate  of  the  European  ladies, 
who  appear  to  them  to  be  shamefully  neg¬ 
lected.  We  had  understood  that  the.  feel¬ 
ings  of  Mohammed  Ali  and  Ibraheem  Pasha 
were  much  less  rigid  regarding  polygamy 
than  is  usual  in  the  East :  but  we  are  not 


aware  if  these  feelings  are  extending ;  and 
we  know  that  Europeans  who  settle  in  the 
East  frequently  set  up  a  hareein,  as  a  niark 
of  rank  ensuring  respect. 

While  in  Egypt,  Miss  Martineau  is  apt  to 
strain  a  point  lor  the  sake  of  effect ;  at  least 
her  emotions  sometimes  have  the  appear-  . 
ance  of  being  got  up  for  the  occasion.  If 
they  be  not  so,  a  writer  of  her  experience 
should  be  aware  that  every  agreeable  scene 
will  not  make  a  picture;  and  that  an  emotion, 
without  ostensible  cause,  will  not  produce 
the  desired  effect.  For  example,  she  first 
saw  the  pyramids  from  the  Nile, 

“  Emerging  from  behind  a  sandhill.  They 
were  very  small ;  for  we  were  siill  tw'eniy-live 
miles  Irom  Cairo;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt 
about  them  for  a  moment;  so  sharp  and  clear 
were  the  light  and  shadow  on  the  two  sides  we 
saw  ....  In  a  few  minutes  they  appeared  to 
grow  wonderfully  larger;  and  they  looked  lus¬ 
trous  and  most  imposing  in  the  evening  light.  I 
admired  them  every  evening  from  my  window  at 
Caiio ;  and  1  took  the  surest  means  of  convincing 
myself  of  their  vasiness,  by  going  to  the  top  of 
the  largest ;  but  this  first  view  of  them  was  the 
most  moving;  and  I  caniu/t  think  of  it  now  with¬ 
out  emotion.’- — vol.  i.  p.  25. 

On  reaching  the  temple  of  Edfou  she 
says — “  It  was  here,  and  now^,  that  1  was 
first  taken  by  surprise  with  the  beauty^  the 
beauty  of  everything”  (vol.  i.  p.  91); 
though  she  had  then  recently  seen  the  temple 
of  Luxor,  at  Thebes,  usually  considered  a  far 
superior  structure.  Again,  she  says,  of  a 
small  tract  of  rocky  ground  between  Syene 
and  the  head  of  the  cataract,  that  “  no  one 
could  conceive  the  confusion  of  piled  and 
scattered  rocks,  which,  even  in  a  ride  of 
three  miles,  deprives  a  stranger  of  ali  sense 
of  direction  except  by  the  heavens.”  We 
allow  that  the  scenery  is  very  sti iking;  but 
the  road  is  so  straight,  and  so  distinct,  that 
how  any  mortal,  not  lost  to  all  sublunary 
things,  could  possibly  miss  it,  quite  passes 
our  comprehension.  Her  emotions  at  the 
sight  of  the  great  Sphynx  are  not  such  as 
every  metaphysician  would  undertake  to 
unravel. 

“What  a  monstrous  idea  was  it  from  which 
this  monster  sprang  !  True  as  I  think  Ahdallatif’s 
account  of  it,  and  just  as  is  his  admiialion,  I  feel 
that  a  stranger  either  does  not  see  the  Sphynx  at 
all,  or  he  sees  it  as  a  nightmare.  When  we  first 
passed  it  1  saw  it  only  as  a  strange  looking  rock ; 
an  oversight  which  could  not  have  occurred  in  Ihe 
olden  time  when  the  head  bore  the  ruyal  helmet, 
or  the  rain’s  horns.  Now  I  was  half  afraid  of  it. 
The  full  serene  gaze  of  its  round  face,  rendered 
ugly  by  the  loss  of  the  nose,  which  was  a  very 
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handsome  feature  of  the  old  Egyptian  face;  its 
full  naze,  and  the  stony  calmness  of  its  attitude, 
almoM  turn  one  to  stone.  So  life-like — so  huge, 
— so  monstrous, — it  is  really  a  fearful  spectacle.” 
— vol.  ii.  p.  81. 

And  she  goes  on  with  an  inconceivable 
jumble  about  a  man  riding  its  neck,  some 
measurements,  and  some  more  exclamations, 
historical  and  ethnographical,  and  traces  of 
red  paint,  and  resemblance  to  Madame 
Malibran,  &c.,  until  at  last  we  become  be¬ 
wildered  ourselves,  and  will  not  dispute 
that  she  may  be  laboring  under  nightmare. 

In  February,  1847,  the  party  left  Cairo, 
and  proceeded  through  a  valley  in  the 
desert  to  the  south  of  the  usual  route, 
which  brought  them  to  the  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea  below  Suez.  Leaving  that  unin¬ 
teresting  town  as  speedily  as  possible,  they 
crossed  to  the  Arabian  side,  and  again 
mounted  their  camels  for  Mount  Sinai. 
Camel  riding  was  found  to  be  the  only 
drawback  on  the  pleasure  of  travelling  in  the 
desert. 

“  The  motion  of  my  camel  became  more  and 
more  fatiguing  and  disagreeable  all  the  way ;  and 
being  at  home  a  great  walker,  I  had  recourse, 
more  and  more,  to  my  own  feet,  little  heeding 
even  the  heat  and  thirst  in  comparison  with  the 
annoyances  of  camel  riding.  I  have  often  walked 
from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  the  noon  hours,  con¬ 
tinuously,  and  of  course  at  the  pace  of  the  cara¬ 
van — sometimes  over  an  easy  pebbly  truck,  some¬ 
times  over  mountain  passes,  sometimes  cutting  my 
boots  to  pieces  on  the  sharp  rocks,  hut  always 

giving  up  when  we  came  to  deep  sand . 1 

was  so  far  from  being  injured  by  my  desert  tra¬ 
velling,  that  I  improved  in  health  from  week  to 
week,  after  having  been  very  unw’ell  in  Egypt.” 
— vol.  ii.  p.  209. 

The  desert  journey  by  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  as¬ 
cent  of  Mounts  Sinai  and  Horeb,  are  very 
graphically  described.  The  party  remained 
some  days  at  the  Greek  convent  of  Sinai, 
making  excursions  to  the  tops  of  the 
mountains ;  and  again  pursued  the  course  of 
the  Israelites  through  the  desert  parallel  to 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  to  Mount  Horeb  and 
Petra,  having  first  settled  with  the  prior  for 
their  entertainment,  whom  they  thought  ra¬ 
pacious,  “  every  regard  being  paid  to  his  iso¬ 
lated  position  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
establishment.”  Thirty  monks  reside  here ; 
and  their  health  appeared  to  suffer  from  the 
unhealthy  position  of  the  convent,  and  ab¬ 
stinence.  One  of  them  who  acted  as  guide, 
could  not  be  induced  to  eat  cold  fowl,  but 
he  took  a  brave  pull  at  the  brandy  bottle.” 
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The  Arabs  have  seldom  allowed  travel¬ 
lers  to  pass  the  desert  between  Sinai  and 
Palestine  by  the  eastern  route  through  Aka¬ 
bah  and  the  rock  city  of  Petra  ;  and  very 
few  persons  have  succeeded  in  reaching  Pe¬ 
tra.  But  our  party  managed  to  secure  the 
escort  and  protection  of  a  powerful  Sheik 
from  Akabah  to  Hebron,  near  Jerusalem, 
though  on  very  exorbitant  terms ;  and,  as 
this  Sheik  had  undertaken  duties  that  lay 
beyond  his  own  jurisdiction  without  propi¬ 
tiating  the  neighbouring  tribes,  he  was  at¬ 
tacked,  on  his  return,  and  a  number  of  his 
party  were  shot  in  the  encounter.  A  sin¬ 
gularly  wild  and  magnificent  rocky  desert 
brought  them  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  the 
rocky  coast  of  which  was  traversed  until 
they  reached  the  town  at  its  head. 

“  VVe  were  struck  here,  as  everywhere  along 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  the  vast  quantity 
of  shells  thrown  up  in  shoals  along  the  beach, — 
from  the  minutest  to  some  magnificent  ones,  as 
large  as  a  man’s  head. 

“  Many  varieties  of  little  crabs  were  moving  in 
all  directions.  Swarms  of  yellow  locusts  and 
handsome  dragon-fles  flitted  about  in  the  sun  ;  and 
little  fish  leaped  out  of  the  waters  in  great  num¬ 
bers.  There  are  no  boats  at  Akabah,  but  men  go 
out  fishing  on  small  rafts.” — vol.  ii.  p.  307. 

The  party  left  Akabah  with  “  forty  armed 
guards,  independently  of  the  cameWrivers. 
Ten  of  4hem  marched  in  front,  and  ten  at  a 
considerable  distance  on  either  hand — on  a 
rising  ground  when  there  was  any — and  al¬ 
ways  on  the  look-out.  The  remaining  ten 
were  with  us  off  duty  ;” — (vol.  ii.  p.  312.) 
In  this  desert  they  suflered  from  the  Kham¬ 
sin,  or  hot  wind,  and  were  delayed  by  the 
neglect  of  the  rapacious  Sheik  to  bring 
sufficient  provender  for  the  camels.  At 
length  they  saw  mount  Hor,  where  Aaron 
was  buried,  and  reached  the  extraordinary 
ancient  city  of  Petra,  which  is  entirely  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  and  has  long  been  quite  de- 
sert€‘d. 

“  For  nearly  an  hour  longer  we  were  de.<cend- 
ing  the  pass,  seeing  first  hints  at  facades,  hikI  then 
more  and  more  holes  clearly  artificial.  Now  red 
poppies  and  scarlet  anemones  and  wild  oats  b^gan 
to  show  themselves  where  there  was  a  deposit  of 
earth ;  yet  the  rocks  became  more  and  more  wild 
and  stupendous,  while,  wherever  they  presented  a 
face,  there  were  pediment.s  and  pilasters,  and 
ramies  of  doorways,  and  little  flights  of  steps, 
scattered  over  the  slopes.  A  pair  of  eagles  sprang 
out,  and  sailed  over  head,  scared  by  the  noise 
of  the  strangers;  and  little  birds  flew  abroad 
from  their  holes,  sprinkling  their  small  shaitows 

over  the  sunny  precipices . What  a  mixture 

of  wild  romance  with  the  daily  life  of  a  city  !  It 
was  now  like  Jinnee  land,  and  it  seemed  as  if  men 
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were  too  small  ever  to  have  lived  here.  Down 
we  went,  and  still  down  among  new  wonders, 
long  after  I  had  begun  to  feel  that  this  far  tran¬ 
scended  all  1  had  ever  imagined.  On  the  right 
hand  now  stood  a  column,  standing  alone  among 
the  ruins  of  many ;  while  on  the  left,  were  yei 
more  portals  in  the  precipice,  so  high  up  that  it 
was  inconceivable  how  they  were  ever  reached. 
The  longer  we  staid,  and  the  more  mountain 
temples  we  climbed  to,  the  more  I  felt  that  the  in¬ 
habitants,  w’ith  their  other  peculiarities,  must  have 
been  winged.  At  length  we  came  dow.n  upon  the 
platform,  above  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  near  which 
stands  the  only  edifice  in  Petra. 

“  This  platform  was  sheltered  on  two  sides  by 
rocks  ;  and  as  my  eye  became  accustomed  to  the 
confusion,  I  could  make  out,  among  the  masses  of 
building-stones  which  lay  between  it  and  the! 
empty  watercourse  below,  the  lines  of  five  ter¬ 
races,  and  at  last  the  piers  of  many  bridges.” — 
vol.  ii.  p.  319. 

On  further  examination,  this  city  was 
found  to  lie  in  a  basin  completely  closed 
in  by*  rocks ;  and  more  and  more  objects 
of  interest  presented  themselves  ; — among 
others,  a  theatre,  W'ith  ranges  of  seats  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  and  a  curious  temple  in  a  i.  che 
of  the  rock  with  a  facade  of  between  sixty 
and  seventy  feet. 

“  The  main  street  is  about  two  miles  long.  Its 
width  varies  from  ten  to  thirty  feet,  and  it  is  en¬ 
closed  between  perpendicular  rocks  which  spring 
to  a  height  of  from  one  hundred  to  seven  hundred 

feet . It  is  paved  and  drained,'  but  badly 

lighted,  for  the  rocks  so  nearly  meet  as  to  leave, 
really  and  truly,  only  that  ‘  strip  of  sky’  which 
one  often  reads  of,  but  which  I  never  remember  to 
have  seen  before,  except  in  being  drawn  up  out  of 
a  coal-pit . The  pavement  is  of  large  slip¬ 

pery  stones,  worn  in  places  into  ruts  by  ancient 
chariot-wheels.  A  conduit  runs  along,  and  little 
above  the  wayside,  a  channel  hollowed  in  the 
rock  ;  and,  in  parts,  there  are,  at  the  height  of 
thirty  feet,  earthen  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of 
water.  On  the  face  of  the  precipices,  sometimes 
upright  as  a  wall  for  three  hundred  feet,  are  curi¬ 
ous  marks,  left  by  more  ancient  men  than  tho.se 
who  paved  the  streets  and  laid  the  water-pipes; — 
shallow  niches,  and  the  outlines  and  first  cut^Tng^ 
of  pediments,  and  tablets  begun  and  discon¬ 
tinued.” 

This  extraorlinary  spot  was  left  with 
great  reluctance  ;  and  the  adjoining  Mount 
Hor  was  then  ascended,  where  Aaron  wa.s 
carried  up  to  die.  Scarcely  any  European 
traveller  had  been  previously  allowed  to 
ascend,  and  examine  Aaron’s  tomb — a 
Mahommedan  structure  ;  but  the  Arabs  are 
now  becoming:  less  fanatical  or  more  merce- 
nary,  20  piastres  a  head  being  levied  from 
the  party  at  Petra,  and  Mount  Hor  being 
included  in  the  show.  Burckhardt,  Laborde, 
Linant,  and  Robinson  had  been  prevented 
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from  seeing  this  tomb,  and  the  magniheent 
prospect  of  the  desert  which  the  mountain 
commands.' 

A  further  desert  journey  brought  the 
party  to  the  confines  of  Palestine,  where 
a  little  verdure  began  to  appear,  and  occa¬ 
sional  patches  of  cultivation  were  seen. 

“  The  first  thought  or  impression  which  I  re¬ 
member  as  occurring  on  my  enliance  into  the  Holy 
Land,  was  one  of  pleasure  that  it  was  so  like 
home.  When  we  came  to  towns,  everything 
looked  as  foreign  as  in  Nubia:  but  here,  on  the 
open  hills,  we  might  gaze  round  us  on  a  multitude 
of  familiar  objects,  and  remember  to  whose  eyes 
they  were  once  familiar  too  Never  were  the 
rarest  and  most  glorious  flowers  so  delightful  to 
my  eyes,  as  the  w’eeds  I  was  looking  at  all  this 
day  ;  for  I  knew  that,  in  His  childhood.  He  must 
have  played  among  them,  and  that,  in  His  man¬ 
hood,  He  must  have  been  daily  familiar  with 

them . So  already  I  saw  that  vision 

which  never  afterwards  left  me  while  in  Pa¬ 
lestine — of  one  walking  under  the  terraced  hills, 
or  drinking  at  the  wells,  or  resting  under  the 
shade  of  the  olives;  and  it  was  truly  a  de¬ 
light  to  think  that  besides  the  palm,  and  the 
oleander,  and  the  prickly  pear,  He  knew  as  well 
as  we  do  the  poppy  and  the  wild  rose,  the  cycla¬ 
men,  the  bindweed,  the  various  grasses  of  the 
wayside,  and  the  familiar  thorn.  This,  and  the 
new  and  astonishing  seuse  of  the  familiarity  of 
His  teachings — a  thing  which  we  declare  and  pro¬ 
test  about  at  home,  but  can  never  adequately 
feel — brought  me  nearer  to  an  insight  and  under¬ 
standing  of  what  I  had  known  by  heart  from  my 
infancy,  than  perhaps  any  one  can  conceive  who 
has  not  tracked  his  actual  footsteps.” — vol.  iii. 
p.  53. 

Palestine  and  Syria  have  been  so  fre¬ 
quently  described  by  modern  travellers,  and 
our  limits  are  so  nearly  reached,  that  we 
have  only  room  for  a  few  more  extracts. 
This  is  the  less  to  be  regretted  as  the  merits 
of  the  work  entitle  it  to  an  extensive  circu¬ 
lation.  Few  persons  have  started  so  well 
prepared  by  previous  travel  ;  by  familiarity 
with  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
profane  history,  ancient  and  modern,  includ¬ 
ing  the  works  of  previous  travellers  ;  few 
have  had  their  heart  and  soul  so  completely 
in  their  work  ;  few  have  examined  so  care¬ 
fully,  conscientiously,  and  charitably,  w  hat- 
soever  has  come  to  their  notice  ;  and  few 
have  shown  equal  power  in  vividly  calling 
up  the  past.  To  such  a  wayfarer  fn  these 
regions,  travelling  is  no  idle  pastime,  no 
light  and  innocent  amusement.  Every  step 
brings  forth  some  deep  significance  ;  every 
scene  hes  its  absorbing  and  mournful  inte¬ 
rest. 

After  giving  a  very  dis’ieartening  account 
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of  the  progress  of  the  Protestant  mission  at 
Jerusalem,  and  the  paucity  and  low  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  converts,  arising  from  impediments 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  enterprize,  and  not 
from  want  of  qualifications  in  the  Bishop,  or! 
of  sincerity  of  his  clergy,  Miss  Martineau  i 
ascends  the  mission  church,  which  presents 
the  following  prospect  of  the  city. 

The  extent  and  handsome  appearance  of  Je¬ 
rusalem  siirpr<zed  us  The  population  is  said,  not 
to  exceed  15,000  ;  but  the  city  covers  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  of  ground,  from  the  courts  which  aie  enclosed 
by  eastern  hous^es,  and  the  large  unoccupied  spaces 
which  lie  within  the  walls.  The  massive  stone 
walls,  and  substantial  character  of  the  buildings, 
remove  every  appearance  of  sordidness,  when  the 
place  is  seen  from  a  height:  and  the  clearness  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  hue  of  the  building  ma¬ 
terial  give  a  clean  and  cheerful  air  to  the  vvtiole, 
which  accords  little  with  the  traveller’s  preconcep¬ 
tion  of  the  fallen  state  of  Jerusalem,  The  envi¬ 
rons  look  fertile  and  flourishing,  e.xcept  where  the 
Moab  mountains  rise  lofty  and  bare,  hut  adorned 
with  the  heavenly  hues  belonging  to  the  glorious 
climate.  The  minarets  glittered  against  the  clear 
sky  ;  and  the  arches,  marble  platform,  and  splen¬ 
did  variegated  building.<«  of  the  mosque  of  Omar, 
crowning  the  heights  of  Moriah,  were  very  beau-  j 
tiful.” — vol.  iii.  p.  115.  I 

The  mosque  of  Omar  occupies  the  site  of 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 

“  No  Jew  or  Christian  can  pass  tlie  threshold 
of  the  outermost  courts  without  certain  and  imme¬ 
diate  death,  hy  stoning  or  beating.  It  requires 
some  little  resolution  for  those  who  dislike  being 
hated,  to  approach  this  threshold,  so  abominable 
are  the  insults  oflered  to  strangers.  A  boy  beg.nn 
immediately  to  spit  at  us.  We  jiresently  obtained 
a  lietter  view  of  this  usurping  leniple  from  the 
cily  wall,  which  we  climbed  for  the  purpose. 
From  hence  the  enclosure  was  spread  out  beneath 
us,  as  in  a  map,  and  we  could  perceive  the  pro¬ 
portion  it  bore  to  the  rest  of  the  city,  and  observe 
bow  much  lower  mount  Moriah  wa.s  than  Zion.  I 
The  Mosque  was  very  beautiful,  with  its  vast 
dome,  and  its  walls  of  variegated  marble.*,  and  its 
noble  marble  platform,  with  its  flight.s  of  steps  and 
li^ht  arcades;  and  the  green  lawn  which  sloped 
away  ail  round,  and  the  cypress  trees,  under  | 
which  a  row  of  worshippers  were  at  their  prayers  1 
It  was  the  Mahommedan  Sabbath  ;  and  troops  of  j 
children  were  at  play  on  the  gra.ss ;  and  par-  j 
ties  of  women  in  while,  Mahommedan  nuns, — 
were  sitting  near  them;  and  the  whole  scene  wasj 
proud  and  joyous.  But  with  all  this  before  iny 
eyes,  my  mind  was  with  the  past  It  seemed  as 
if  the  pa.st  were  more  tmly  before  me  than  what 
I  saw.  Here  was  the  ground  cho8»‘n  by  David, 
and  levelled  by  Solomon,  to  receive  the  temple  of  j 
Jehovah.  Here  it  was  that  the  great  king  lavished  i 
his  wealth  ;  and  hither  came  the  sun-worshippers 
from  the  East,  to  lay  hands  on  the  treasure,  and 
level  the  walls,  and  carry  the  people  away  cap¬ 


tive  Here  was  it  restored  under  Ezra,  and  forti¬ 
fied  round,  w'hen  the  people  worked  at  ih»*  wall, 
with  arms  in  their  girdles,  and  by  their  sidt-s;  and 
here,  when  all  had  beta  again  laid  waste,  did 
Herod  raise  the  structure  that  w’as  so  glorious, 
that  the  Jews  were  as  prouil  as  the  Mahoinuiedans 
now  before  my  etes,  and  mocked  at  the  saying, 
that  it  should  ever  be  overthrown.” — vol  iii.  p. 
116. 


Disinterested  and  Unexampled  Genkrosity. 
— Mr.  Warren,  the  author  of  “Ten  Tbuus.nd  a 
Year,”  the  “  Diary  of  a  Physician,”  and  last,  though 
by  no  means  least  memorable,  the  dramatic  narra¬ 
tive  “Now  and  Then,”  in  the  course  of  a  lecii  re  de¬ 
livered  in  the  hall  of  the  Law  Society,  in  Cbancery- 
lane,  “On  the  Moral,  Social,  and  Professional  Du¬ 
ties  of  Attorneys  and  Solicitors,”  recount!  d  the  fol¬ 
lowing  beautiful  incident: — “  A  short  tinie  ago,” 
said  Mr.  Warren,  “a  gentleman  of  large  loriune,  a 
man,  in  fact,  worib  his  £40,000,  was  indignani  with 
his  only  child,  a  daughter,  for  marrying  against  his 
wi.xhes.  He  quarn'Ikd  with  her — he  disinherited 
her — he  left  his  whole  property  of  £40,0(M)  to  his  at¬ 
torney,  and  to  two  otlier  gentlemen,  all  oi  whom 
were  residing  in  Yorkshire.  hat  did  the  attorney 
dol  He  went  to  his  two  co-legatees,  goi  them  to 
sign  their  respective  claims  over  t.^  hiinseH.  and 
then  made  over  every  sixpence  of  the  £10,000  to 
ihe  daughter  and  her  children.  When  I  mentioned 
this  circumstance,  this  voiy  morning,  to  a  li  leud  of 
mine,  one  of  the  most  distirgnished  men  nf  the  bar, 
he  exclaimed,  ‘  Gwl  ble.ss  that  man  !’  ”  'Pbe  above 
gratifying  circumstance  is  literally  true,  'i’be  gen¬ 
tleman  of  fortune  was  a  manufacturer  in  a  town 
celebrated  for  its  linen  manufactures  within  the  dis- 
trml  of  the  circulation  of  this  [taper,  and  the  disin¬ 
terested  attorney  is  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  his  profession  in  the  West  Riaing  of  Yuik.shire, 
enjoying  the  fruiisof  an  ample  fortune  realized  by 
his  own  industry  and  talents. — Doncaster  Chronicle. 

Cotton  in  Mauritius. — Aper.*on  who  lately  suf¬ 
fered  shipwreck  v>n  the  Island  of  Rodriguez,  near 
the  Mauritiu.s,  and  who  for  nearly  two  mtmihs  was 
detained  iheie,  gives  the  lollowing  descrij  lioii  of  the 
wild  cotton  found  on  that  uncultivated  place.  His 
letter  states  that  the  island  is  about  fitteen  miles 
long  by  six  broad,  ^ponianemifly  producing  a  consi¬ 
derable  quantity  of  cotton,  of  which  be  easily  could 
have  gathered  liom  four  to  five  hundrid  pounds 
weight  The  slirubs  which  appear  to  hi  ve  been 
iho.so  of  a  perennial,  flock-.sceded  cotton  grow  abun¬ 
dantly  on  the  lowlands  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivulets 
with  w'bich  the  island  Is  intersected  ;  and  they  might, 
no  doubt,  be  cultivated  in  other  localiiie-.  The 
sample  which  he  brought  with  him  and  sent  to  the 
Commercial  Association  is  very  fine  in  staple,  re¬ 
sembling  the  fine  Bourbon  cotton  formerly  imported 
to  some  extent  into  this  country,  bui  api  J  icntlya 
little  stronger.  The  writer,  .states  that  the  Island  of 
Rodrigijez  is  uninhabited,  except  by  a  few  black 
fishermen,  though  it  is  fertile,  the  climate  excellent, 
and  the  natuial  productions  valuable,  including  the 
sugar-cane,  oranges,  lemons,  p^antain^,  bj  iian.as, 
&c. ;  and  it  would  no  doubt  yield  all  the  u-ual  tropi¬ 
cal  productions  in  abundance.  But  labortr.^  would 
have  to  be  procured  from  India. 
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The  good  town  of  Bergamo,  incomparable 
among  the  picturesque  cities  of  northern 
Italy,  in  right  of  the  view  across  the  plain 
from  its  upper  town,  liveliest,  too,  among 
the  markets  of  Lombardy,  in  right  of  its 
great  fairs ;  holds,  also,  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  records  of  operatic  art.  It  has 
given  to  the  Italian  theatre  some  of  its 
most  famous  personages.^  Not  to  speak  of 
Harlequin  (type  and  prototype  of  the  Sea 
pins  and  Fitjaros  since  introduced  in  modern 
comedy),  who  was  a  Bergamask,  this  same 
magnificent  town,  though  rein  irkable  for  | 
the  cacophony  of  its  dialect  and  the  harsh 
tones  of  voice  in  which  its  inhabitants  bar¬ 
gain  or  scold,  has  been  fruitful  of  great 
singers.  As  the  last  and  greatest  among 
these  we  may  name  Rubini,  whose  intense 
feeling  and  profound  skill  have  founded  ?• 
school  and  a  tradition  among  artists,  no 
less  than  created  a  passing  frenzy  amonir 
the  European  public.  From  Bergamo,  too, 
comes  Signor  Piatti,  one  of  the  be.st  con¬ 
temporary  violoncellists.  But  insoniueh  as 
the  creative  faculty  exercises  a  longer  liv  d 
and  a  wider  influence  than  any  executive 
perfection,  the  musical  illustration,  by  which 
13*rgamo  will,  perhaps,  be  the  longe.st 
known,  is  to  be  found  in  the  operas  of  Gae¬ 
tano  Donizetti : — who  was  born  there  in  the 
year  1797,  and  whose  body  died  there  on 
the  8th  of  April  last.  His  mind  had  died 
within  the  body  some  years  earlier. 

No  very  piecise  record  has  reached  us  of 
Donizetti’s  parentage.  His  education  be¬ 
gan  at  the  Lyceum  of  Bergamo,  under  the 
guidance  of  Simon  Mayer.  This  master 
who  is  best  recollected  as  the  composer  ot 
“  Medea,”  because  Pasta  sang  iu  tha’ 
opera,  was  possessed  of  little  genius,  beinj 
precisely  one  of  those  ecle*  tic  writers  wIiom<- 
appearance  neither  forwards  nor  r.  tards 
the  progre>s  of  Art.  But  he  must  have 
,  been  valuable  as  a  teacher,  fi  oin  the  uni  in 
peaehablc  correctness  which  marks  all  tlmt 
bears  his  signature  and  this  veiy  absence  o 
individuality.  An  Albrechtsberger  turn¬ 
out”  much  better  pupils  than  a  Beeihovt  ii 
a  R  ncha  than  a  Rossini.  And  we  are  ac 
cordingly  told,  that  the  young  Doniz*tti 
who  parsed  from  the  hands  of  Mayer  into  tin 
no  less  estimable  ones  of  Padre  Mattel,  o 
Bologna  (a  learned  contrapuntist),  and 


Signor  Pilotti,  another  professor  there,  was 
early  able  to  produce  “  overtures,  violin 
quartettes  (flimsy  enough  it  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed),  cantatasy  and  church  music.”  For 
again,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  sound 
ten-ets  of  old  musical  instruction  in  compo¬ 
sition,  professed  to  enable  the  tyro  to  turn 
his  hand  to  anything.  The  subdivision  of 
occupation,  which  is  comparatively  of  a 
modern  date,  must  be  taken,  wheresoever  it 
occurs,  as  a  sign  of  incompleteness  or  im¬ 
perfect  training.  • 

The  boy’s  estro  is  from  the  first  said  to 
have  been  fluent  rather  than  brilliant  or 
characteristic  ;  to  have  .shown  itself  in  con¬ 
struction  more  signally  than  in  invention. 
A  French  journal  tells  us  that  shortly  after 
his  return  from  Bologna  to  Bergamo,  in 
1816,  the  young  Donizetti  was  “  taken  for 
a  soldier,”  and  was  only  able  to  deliver 
himself  from  military  thraldom  by  gaining 
a  success  in  his  own  vocal  ion.  This  he  ac¬ 
complished  in  1818,  by  the  production  of  his 
first  Opera,  “  Eurico  di  Borgogna,”  at  Ve¬ 
nice.  His  biographers,  however,  assure  us, 
that,  of  the  nineteen  (.^)  operas  which  Doni¬ 
zetti  produced  within  the  next  ten  years, 
only  one,  “  Zoraide  in  Granata,”  sung  at 
Rome  in  1822  by  Donzelli,  and  the  sisters 
\lomhelli,  was  admitted  to  have  made  “  a 
hit.’’  There  is  no  need,  then,  to  enume¬ 
rate  them  ;  enough  to  say  that  scattered 
pieces  from  “  Olivo  e  Pasquale,”  have  b'feen 
formerly  sung  in  our  concert  room.s.  A 
somewhat  washy  duet,  “  Senza  tanti  com- 
fdimeuti,”  from  “  11  Borgomastro  di  Saar- 
dam,”  is  still  in  requ-’st  among  our  medi¬ 
ocre  singers  of  Italian.  Moreover,  a  year 
or  two  since,  “  L’Ajo  nell  Imbarrazzo” 
was  tried  at  her  Majesty’s  Theatre  ;  but 
the  music  was  not  original  enough  to  in- 
luce  the  public  to  endure  a  story  full  of  the 
most  puerile  bufiboueries,  in  spite  of  the 
oest  efforts  of  Lablachc  to  give  them  life 
and  character. 

It  might  have  seemed,  then,  that  after 
r.eu  years’  experiment  Donizetti’s  pi  ice  was 
ti  retrievably  fixed  among  the  mediocrities 
who  maiiuiaoture  poor  music  for  the  second 
.ate  theatres  of  Italy — to  meet  the  popular 
craving  for  perpetual  variety,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent.  8uch,  however,  was  not  the 
lease.  Something  like  originality  and  indi- 
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viduality  (marking  that  he  had  come  toj 
years  of  musical  discretion),  broke  out  in 
his  twenty-first  Opera,  “L’Esule  di  Roma,”  i 
which  was  given  at  Naples  in  the  year  182S,  1 
with  jVIlle.  Tosi,  MM.  Winter  and  La- 
blache,  in  the  principal  parts.  Some  of  our 
amateurs  may  recollect  it  as  the  work  with  ^ 
which  Mr.  Monck  Mason  opened  his  disas-j 
trous,  but  enterprising  one  season  of  opera 
management,  that  of  1832.  Such  will  re¬ 
call  the  terzetto^  in  which  a  certain  novelty 
of  structure  is  evident.  The  next  work  in 
order  which  has  made  “  any  stand”  (as  the 
phrase  runs  in  the  green-room)  was  thei 
“  Regina  di  Golconda,”  an  Opera  contain- , 
ing  no  music  to  compare  with  Berton’s 
sprightly  melodies  to  the  original  “  Aline,” 
but  to  which  such  cantatrici  of  Italy  as  have 
a  touch  of  the  Dugazon  in  them  still  recur, 
from  time  to  time.  And  that  the  maestro 
was  looked  to  as  promising  is  evident  by  his 
being  commissioned  to  write  for  Pasta  : — 
for  whom  bis  thirty-second  Opera,  the  I 
“  Anna  Bolena,”  was  produced  at  Milan, 
in  1831.  i 

The  work  is  performed  still,  when  any ' 
prima  donna  appears  who  is  strong  enough . 
to  contend  for  Pasta’s  succession.  Though  | 
it  is  not  clear  of  the  usual  amount  of  plati- 1 
tude  warranted,  nay,  courted,  by  Italian! 
audiences  ;  though  it  be  full  of  the  rhythms ; 
of  Rossini,  it  has  still  touches  which  assert  | 
the  individuality  of  its  composer ;  and  i 
these,  it  may  be  noted,  oecur  in  the  critical 
places.  The  duet,  in  the  second  act,  be- 1 
twixt  the  Queen  and  her  rival,  may  be  men- ; 
tioned  in  proof ;  as  also  the  final  bravura  j 
“  Coppia  iniqua,” — which,  though  merely! 
written  as  an  air  of  display,  is  still  full  of! 
deep  tragical  dramatic  passion ;  the  last 
frenzy  of  a  breaking  heart ! 

From  this  time  forward  the  place  of 


Tasso,”  and  “  Belisario,”  none  of  which 
stand  beyond  a  chance  of  being  revived  by 
the  dramatic  singers  of  the  new  school. 
With  them  also  maybe  mentioned  “  Gem¬ 
ma  di  Vergy,”  “  Roberto  Devereux,”  and 
(of  a  later  date)  “  Maria  de  Rohan,” — the 
laU  never  to  be  forgotten  in  England,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  magnificent  tragic  acting  of 
Ronconi.  Better  music  than  in  any  of  the 
above  will  be  found  in  “  Lucrezia  Borgia,” 
and  a  more  taking  story.  One  rich  con¬ 
certed  piece  and  a  notable  finale  for  the 
tenor  in  the  “  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,”  have 
won  for  this  Opera  the  most  universal  popu¬ 
larity  gained  by  any  of  its  master’s  works. 
According  to  our  own  fancy,  Donizetti  has 
never  written  anything  of  a  higher  order, 
as  regards  originality  and  picturesqueness, 
than  the  night  scene  in  Venice,  which  makes 
up  the  second  act  of  “  Marino  Faliero,” 
including  the  Barcarolle  and  the  grand  aria 
which  no  singer  has  dared  to  touch  since 
Rubini  laid  it  down.  We  there  find,  for 
the  first  time,  an  entire  emancipation  from 
those  forms  and  humors  originated  by  Ros¬ 
sini  (or,  to  be  exact,  perfected  by  him  from 
indications  given  by  Paer),  by  the  imitation 
of  which  all  the  inDdern  Italians  (save  Bel¬ 
lini)  have  commenced  their  career  as  dra¬ 
matic  composers. 

“  Marino  Faliero”  was  written  expressly 
for  that  incomparable  company,  including 
Mademoiselle  Grisi,  Signori  Rubini,  Tam 
burini,  Lablache,  and  IvanhoflF,  which  was 
assembled  in  1835  in  Paris.  For  the  same 
year,  and  the  same  artists,  Bellini’s  “  1 
Puritani  ”  was  composed :  and  since  it  is  a 
certain  theatrical  law,  that  two  great  stage 
successes  cannot  come  together  ;  and  since 
the  latter  work  made  the  furore^  the  for¬ 
mer  was,  by  mathematical  necessity,  sure 
to  be  comparatively  disregarded.  But  after 


Donizetti  was  assured  as  next  in  favor  to  I  poor  Bellini’s  untimely  death,  which  fol- 


that  of  the  more  sympathetic  Bellini,  and  lowed  hard  upon  his  triumph,  it  became 
superior  to  that  held  by  the  less  impulsive !  evident  to  the  impresarii,  that  there  was  no 
and  more  scholastic  Mercadante.  Thirty-  Italian  composer  who  could  please  (most 
three  Operas  followed  the  “  Anna  Bolena,”  especially  on  our  side  of  the  Alps)  so  cer- 
and  they  gradually  became  better  in  staple,  tainly  as  Donizetti.  Accordingly  he  was 
more  original,  and  more  popular.  To  name  called  to  Vienna,  and  there  wrote  the, 
them  one  by  one  would  be  tedious.  It  will  “Linda  di  Chamouny,”  which  became  so 
suffice  to  touch  lightly  upon  those  which  I  popular  that  its  composer  was  rewarded  by 
still  live  in  the  Opera  Houses  of  Europe.  I  being  nominated  to  a  lucrative  court  ap- 
There  is  “  L’Elisir,” — from  the  first  to|  pointment.  The  management  of  the  Grand 
the  last  note  a  spontaneous  utterance  of  i  Opera  of  Paris,  too,  disappointed  of  anew 
pretty  music,  weakest  where  Rossini  would  work  by  Meyerbeer,  and  in  distress  for 
nave  been  strongest,  in  the  part  in  the  char-  music  more  vocal  and  pleasing  than  the 
latan,  Dr.  Dulcamara^  whose  grand  aria,  clever  head  combinations  of  M.  Halevy, — 
even  a  Lablache  cannot  rescue  from  insipi-  invited  the  universal  maestro  to  write  for 
dity.  There  are  “  Parisina,”  “Torquato  that  magnificent  theatre.  Unlike  most  of 
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his  predecessors,  Donizetti  seems  neither  to 
have  hesitated,  nor  to  have  taken  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  amount  of  pains  or  prepara 
tion  on  the  occasion.  He  came  as  request¬ 
ed,  but  after  his  appearance  in  Paris  in 
1840,  we  find  his  name  within  a  curiously 
short  space  of  time  to  “  Les  Martyrs,”  and 
“  Dom  Sebastian,” — two  grand  five-act 
Operas,  both  of  which  failed — (though  still 
given  in  Germany  and  Italy)  ;  and  to  “  La 
Favorite,”  a  four'act  Opera,  (written  for 
Madame  Stoltz,  MM.  Duprez  and  Baroil- 
het)  which  may  he  regarded  as  his  best  se¬ 
rious  work  ;  to  “  La  Fille  du  Regiment,” 
for  L’Opera  Comique,  in  which  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Borghese  made  her  debut.  The  last 
opera  and  the  lady  were  found  wanting  by 
that  most  fastidious  company  of  judges,  a 
Parisian  audience.  Everywhere  else,  how¬ 
ever,  the  gaiety  of  the  music  (containing 
the  most  fresh  and  paillard  of  Donizetti’s 
sprightly  inspirations)  has  placed  it  in  the 
first  rank  of  favor  among  comic  Operas. 
We  surely  need  not  remind  the  Londoner 
how  it  has  furnished  her  most  delightful 
and  characteristic  personation  to  the  most 
famous  vocalist  of  our  day — Mademoiselle 
Jenny  Lind. 

It  might  have  been  fancied  that  the  calls 
on  the  maestro's  invention  from  every  cor¬ 
ner  of  Europe,  would  appear  to  have  dis¬ 
tanced  the  powers  of  the  most  fa  presto 
writer.  But  Donizetti  seems  to  have  been 
almost  fabulously  industrious,  and  ready  to 
the  moment.  Apocryphal  tales  are  told  of 
his  having  scored  an  Opera  in  thirty  hours., 
— of  his  having  at  an  earlier  period,  com¬ 
posed  a  “  Rosamunda”  in  a  single  night, 
under  the  pressure  of  banditti,  by  whom  he 
was  captured.  But  these  are,  probably, 
mere  tales.  We  believe  it  is  more  certain 
that  “  Don  Pasquale,”  one  of  the  blithest 
as  well  as  one  of  the  last  of  his  works,  was 
commenced  and  completed  for  the  Italians 
in  Paris  within  three  weeks.  This,  in  it¬ 
self,  would  be  amazing  enough  :  but  Doni¬ 
zetti  spared  himself  in  no  respect  He 
seems  never  to  have  retired  from  the  world 
to  work.  On  the  contrary,  being  a  cheer¬ 
ful,  fascinating  man, — he  not  only  chose  to 
write  music  as  fast  as  other  men  can  talk 
about  it,  but  to  fill  up  every  leisure  second 
with  all  the  wasting  pleasures  of  a  viveur. 
To  these,  it  is  understood,  he  addicted 
himself  with  as  much  impetuosity  as  to  the 
supply  of  the  theatres  of  Europe. 

There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  fertility  and 
revelry,  even  so  long  and  joyously  main¬ 
tained  as  his:  Donizetti’s  sixty- five  Operas 
(to  say  nothing  of  masses,  misereres.,  cham-j 


her  compositions,  &c.,  unnumbered  and  un¬ 
cared  for,)  could  not  be  thrown  off  without 
a  heavy  score  being  run  up  against  him  ; 
and  to  this  the  strain  and  drain  of  a  life  of 
Parisian  gallantry  and  dissipation  added  a 
momentous  item. 

It  is  four  or  five  years  since  his  health 
began  to  give  way  in  the  most  painful  form 
of  illness,  loss  of  memory  and  intellect. 
Life  was  spent,  and  there  was  no  calling  it 
back.  Retreat  and  rest  were  tried,  at  first 
by  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  hut,  ere  long, 
by  the  necessary  supervision  of  the  maestro's 
relatives.  It  was  too  late — the  composer 
sunk  into  imbecile  and  hopeless  melancholy. 
For  a  time  he  was  retained  in  a  maisnn  de 
sante  at  Paris,  without  the  slightest  remis¬ 
sion  of  any  painful  symptom ;  thence  he 
was  transferred,  in  the  course  of  last  year, 
to  his  native  town,  in  the  hope  that  a  more 
genial  climate  and  the  presence  of  familiar 
objects  might  work  the  charm  of  revival. 
But  this  expedient  also  failed  ;  life  was 
spent,  and,  as  has  been  said,  expired  not 
many  weeks  since.  It  is  idle,  perhaps,  to 
say  that,  under  a  wiser  ordinance  of  his 
life  and  energies,  the  composer  might  have 
pursued  his  career  of  invention,  popularity, 
and  enjoyment  for  another  score  of  years. 

A  good  deal  of  foolish  criticism  and 
wholesale  contempt  have  been  thrown  on 
the  Operas  of  Donizetti  by  those  who,  by 
way  of  vindicating  their  knowledge,  think 
it  incumbent  on  them  to  mistrust  all  popu¬ 
larity,  and  to  frown  upon  everything  that 
does  not  “  smell  of  the  lamp.” 

Generally,  indeed,  imperfect  reasoning 
and  foolish  assumption  have  been  more 
liberally  based  and  vented  on  nothing  than 
the  subject  of  “  fertility.”  Cavillers  have 
too  pedantically  assumed  that,  by  restric¬ 
tion,  concentration,  and  similar  trammel¬ 
ling  processes,  creative  genius  could  be 
forced  into  becoming  something  far  more 
precious  than  it  may  have  originally  been. 
‘‘Facility”  —  doomed  by  the  epithet 
fat  at — has  been  too  largely  confounded 
with  “  feebleness.”  Now,  in  Music  at 
least,  this  is  a  huge  and  untenable  fal¬ 
lacy.  Dangerous  though  it  seem  to  af¬ 
ford  encouragement  to  idleness,  to  pre¬ 
sumption,  to  invention  by  chance,  to  a 
spirit  of  money-making  cupidity,  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  falsehood  is  yet  more  danger¬ 
ous  : — and  there  are  few  falsehoods  more 
complete  than  the  reproach  conveyed  in  the 
above  assertions.  With  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  all  the  great  musical  composers  have 
been  fertile  when  once  taught, — and  capable 
of  writing  with  as  much  rapidity  as  ease. 
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Bacb,  Handel  (whose  “  Israel”  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  three  weeks),  Haydn  (more  of 
whose  compositions  are  lost  than  live),  Mo¬ 
zart, — all  men  remarkable  as  discoverers 
and  renowned  as  classics — held  the  oens  of 
ready  writers.  Rossini’s  “  II  Harbiere,” 
a^ain,  which  has  now  kept  the  stage  for 
two-and-thirty  years,  was  the  work  of 
thirt3en  days  :  the  insouciant  composer  be¬ 
ing  spurred  to  his  utmost  by  a  disparaging 
letter  from  Paisiello,  who  had  already  set 
Beaumarchais’  comedy.  It  was  the  empty 
Connoisseur,  who  thought  to  gain  reputa¬ 
tion  by  declaring  that  “  the  picture  would 
have  been  belter  painted  if  the  painter  had 
taken  more  trouble.”  Nor  will  it  ever  be 
forgotten  that  the  “  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,”  the  masterpiece  of  Walter  Scott 
(whose  defence  of  fertility,  apropos  of  Dry- 
den,  might  have  been  quoted  as  germane  to 
the  matter),  was  thrown  off  when  the  No¬ 
velist  was  hardly  conscious  of  what  he 
wrote,  owing  to  racking  bodily  pain.  Those, 
we  believe,  on  whom  the  gift  of  fertility  has 
been  bestowed,  run  some  danger  of  becom- 
ing  “  nothing  if  not  fertile.”  Their  minds 
are  impulsive  rather  than  thoughtful — their 
fancies  strengthened  by  the  very  process 
and  passion  of  pouring  them  forth.  In  the 
case  of  Donizetti,  at  least,  it  is  obvious  that 
his  invention  was,  year  by  year,  becoming 
fresher  with  incessant  use  and  practice. 
There  are  no  melodies  in  any  of  his  early 
works  so  delicious  as  those  of  the  quartett 
and  serenade  in  “  Don  Pasquale no 
writing  so  highly  toned,  characteiistic,  and 
dramatic  as  the  entire  fourth  act  of  “La 
Favorite.”  His  instrumentation  too,  al¬ 
ways  correct,  became  richer  and  more  fanci¬ 
ful  in  each  successive  effort.  It  has  else¬ 
where  been  remarked  (and  the  remark  is 
siguificant  to  all  who  are  used  to  consider 
the  subject),  that,  considering  Donizetti 
was  called  to  write  for  particular  singers,  an 
unusual  number  of  the  Operas  thus  fa.shion- 
ed  to  order  have  become  stock  pieces : 
thereby  proved  to  be  c.«sentially  superior  to 
the  generality  of  works  of  their  class  In 
short,  it  may  be  said  that,  though  there  be 
no  startling  beauties  in  the  Operas  of  Doni¬ 
zetti, — none  of  those  electrical  melodics 
which,  like  “  Di  tanti,”  or  “  Largo  al  fac¬ 
totum,”  or  “  Assisa  al  pic  d’un  salice,” 
ring  through  the  world, — neither  such  in- 
tensity  of  sentiment  as  reconciles  us  to  the 
.very  limited  alphabet  in  which  Bellini 
wrote, — they  contain  so  much  of  what  is 
agreeable,  so  many  happy  combinations  and 
excellent  opportunities  for  vocal  display, 
such  frequent  harmony  between  the  sounds 
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and  the  situations  to  be  portrayed,  as  to  justi¬ 
fy  musical  annalists  in  giving  the  Master  a 
high  place  in  the  records  of  his  time ;  and 
in  sincerely  regretting  his  loss.  Would 
that  any  signs  could  be  discerned  of  a  suc¬ 
cessor  !  But,  for  the  present,  the  solitary 
originality  which  Italian  musicians  manifest 
lies  in  excess  and  exaggeration. 


A  Scottish  Sportsman. — The  Inverness  Jour¬ 
nal  copies  from  the  Cape  Frontier  Times  of  Febru¬ 
ary  2*2,  an  account  of  the  sporting  exploits  of  a  Mr. 

- ,  the  second  son  of  a  northern  baronet  [whose 

name,  put  forward  for  distinction  by  the  Scotch 
paper,  we  suppress  in  mercy  to  ihe  hero,  because  we 
gather  a  different  moral  from  his  deed>] ;  which  ex¬ 
ploits  are,  with  evident  pride,  described  as  the  per¬ 
petuation  in  Africa  of  that  skill  which  the  Scottish 
gentleman  acquires  from  his  pursuits  at  home.  In 
a  journey  of  eleven  months,  during  which  he  is 
represented  to  have  penetrated  many  hundred  miles 
beyond  the  highest  point  previously  reached  by  any 
white  man,  this  chivalrous  and  intrepid' Scot  shot 
forty-three  elephantsand sixty  hippopotami,  “the  finest 
lioops  to  which  they  belonged  naving  been  singled 
out  for  slaughter.”  “  The  rhinoceros,  buffalo, 
cameleopard,  elaud,  gemsbok,  roan,  antelope,  water- 
buck,  hartebeest,  sasaby,  black  and  blue  wildbeest, 
koodoo,  pallah,  zebra,  rietbok,  kilpspringer,  &c., 
were  found  by  him  in  such  abundance  that  he  rarely 
expended  his  ammunition  upon  them,  except  when  in 
want  of  the  flesh,  or  to  their  hea-ts  as  specimens  to 
grare  his  collection  of  sporting  trophies — which  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  now  so  extensive  as  almost  tt  re¬ 
quire  a  small  ship  to  send  them  home.”  It  appears 
that  this  gentleman  has  “  had  losses,”  too,  in  the 
course  of  his  brilliant  campaign  of  extermination, 
— and  that  the  victims  of  his  thiist  for  sporting  fame 
did  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  massacred  for  his 
gloty  without  some  attempt  at  resistance  and  retali¬ 
ation.  To  the  reckoning  of  this  gentleman’s  hu¬ 
manity  should  be  added  in  fairness  a  large  amount 
of  incidental  slaughter  which  is  not  formally  insisted 
on  by  his  panegyrist  as  among  the  proofs  of  “  the 
excellence  of  his  sport.”  “  He  has  lost  all  his  horses 
(15),  all  his  oxen  (30).  and  all  his  dogs  (20),  and  his 
best  wagon-driver.  His  horses  were  killed  either  by 
lions  or  horse  sicknes.s,  and  the  fly  called  ixetse.  All 
his  oxen  were  killed  by  this  insect.  His  dogs  were 
killed,  some  by  the  lions,  some  by  the  panther,  cro¬ 
codile,  and  by  different  kinds  of  game.  The  wagon- 
driver  was  carried  off  on  a  dark  and  cloudy  evening 
by  a  monster  lion, — which  Mr.  Gumming  shot  next 
day.”  This  is  a  very  imposing  bulletin — well  de¬ 
serving  the  notice  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Cruelly  to  Animals,  We  suppose,  from  the  tri¬ 
umphant  tone  of  the  record,  that  this  gentleman’s 
place  in  Scottish  society  will  be  a  high  one : — but 
we  confess  we  have  some  difficulty  in  fancying  the 
hero  “  at  good  men’s  feasts,”  enjoying  the  gentle 
ministry  of  women,  or  looking  into  the  smiling 
faces  of  children.  VVe  should  be  unwilling  to  see 
his  rifle  by  our  hearth.  It  has  been  said  that  ex¬ 
tremes  meet ;  and  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  a  very  high  civilization  resemble  greatly 
what  we  should  consider  characteristics  of  the  sa¬ 
vage.  The  American  Indian  who  counted  fame  by 
scalps,  and  the  man  of  Borneo  who  still  counts  it  by 
the  heads  which  he  takes,  seem  to  us  to  be  morally 
the  near  neighbor  of  him  whose  title  to  reputation 
is  the  shipload  of  carcases  which  his  rifle  has  made.. 
— Atheneewn. 


THE  DYING  STUDENT. 


SWARMING  OF  THE  BEES. 


A  sick’ning  weight  is  on  my  heart ;  I  feel 
The  current  of  n.y  life  is  ebbing  fast. 

Hark  !  from  the  minster  comes  the  midnight  peal — 
When  next  it  sounds  my  sorrows  shall  have 
pass’d ! 

The  chillness  of  the  grave  already  clings 
About  iny  limbs — and  uncouth  shapes  of  fear 
Throng  up  around  me — and.  on  ebon  wings, 
Death’s  dull-eyed  king  himself  is  hov’ring  near. 

Was  it  for  this  I  curb’d  the  lightsome  play 

Of  youth’s  high  passions — its  unburden’d  mind  ? 
Was  it  for  this  I  flung  its  joys  away  1 
And  when  the  throes  of  wild  ambition  pined, 
Why  did  I  learning’s  volinned  stores  unclasp, 

Why  with  rack’d  brow  pursue  the  chase  for  truth, 
To  see  it  ever  fly  my  toilsome  grasp, 

Myself  grown  old  amidst  the  wreck  of  youth  ? 

A  creeping  stillness  fills  my  lonely  room, 

No  voice,  no  hind  its  palm  in  mine  to  place  ! 
Vainly  I  strive  amid  the  deep’ning  gkx)m 
To  catch  the  light  of  one  fhmiliar  face. 

Visions  there  are  that  hover  by  my  side. 

Strewing  my  restless  pillow  with  annoy: 

My  father  weeping  for  his  hope,  his  pride — 

My  mother  wailing  for  her  dark-hair’d  boy. 

My  sister — my  sweet  sister’s  clear,  glad  voice, 

As  last  I  heard  it  fill  the  sunny  air. 

Is  sounding  near;  and  she,  my  bosom’s  choice. 

The  habow’d  idol  of  my  soul,  is  there; 

And  yet  mayhap,  this  very  hour,  her  heart 
Bounds  to  the  music  of  its  own  delight, 

Framing  new  joys,  in  which  I  bear  a  part — 

Joys  all,  alas,  too  fair  and  overbright ! 

Oh,  might  I  dream  away  into  my  rest. 

Might  lay  my  fever’d  temples,  all  thrown  bare. 
To  sleep  upon  her  gently  heaving  breast. 

And  shade  them  with  her  foldsof  clu.st’ring  hair — 
To  feel  her  arms  about  my  neck — her  kiss 

Warming  my  clay-cold  cheek — to  catch  her 
breath 

Whisp’ring  kind  words,  meet  for  a  time  like  this. 
Might  scare  the  horror  of  this  drowsy  death ! 

But  I  am  here  alone — all.  all  alone ; 

None  n*  ar  that  loves  me,  none  that  I  can  prize ; 
Strange  voices  o’er  my  tuneless  sleep  shall  moan. 
And  strangers’  loveless  hands  shall  close  mine 
eyes. 

How  drear  and  dark  it  grows !  My  faithful  lamp. 
Burn  yet  a  little  while — ’twill  soon  be  o’er. 

What  means  this  shudd’ring  dread — these  dews  so 
damp— 

This  chill  all  here  about  my  heart  1— No  more  I 


They  are  come,  they  are  come ;  yet  what  bring* 
them  here. 

With  smoke  around,  and  with  walls  so  nearl 
Yet  there  they  cling  to  the  golden  wand, 

As  there  were  no  sunnier  garden  beyond. 

The  gatden  is  fi’led  with  their  drowsy  hum! 
Oh,  where  is  a  hive,  for  the  bees  are  come  1 

Whence  have  they  wander’d  1  I  cannot  tell, 

But  1  dream’d  me  a  dream  of  some  lonely  dell, 
Where  violets  thick  ’mid  the  green  grass  sprung. 
Like  a  purple  cloak  by  a  monarch  flung. 

Our  garden  now  fills  with  their  drowsy 
hum ! 

Oh,  where  is  a  hive,  for  the  bees  are  come  1 

Had  they  grown  weary  of  roses  in  bloom. 

Or  the  long  falling  wreaths  of  the  yellow-hair’d 
bri*om  1 

Of  the  seringa’s  pale,  orange-touched  flowers. 

Of  the  gardens  afar,  that  they  wander  to  ours? 

How  plea^ant  it  is  with  their  drowsy  hum ! 
Oh,  where  is  a  hive,  for  the  bees  are  come  1 

Our  garden  is  somewhat  pale  and  lone. 

And  the  walls  are  high,  w’ith  ivy  o’ergrown ; 

And  the  dust  of  the  city  lies  dark  on  the  rose, 

And  the  lily  is  almost  afraid  to  unclose. 

Yet  welcome  the  sound  of  their  drowsy 
hum ! 

Oh,  where  is  a  hive,  for  the  bees  are  come  1 

The  vapors  of  London  float  over  our  bead, 

Yet  athwart  them  the  shower  and  the  sunshine  are 
shed ; 

And  cheerful  the  light  of  the  morning  falls 
O’er  the  almond-tree  and  the  ivied  walls. 

Sweet  sounds  around  it  the  drowsy  hum ! 
Ob,  where  is  a  hive,  for  the  bees  are  come  % 

We  have  shrubs  that  have  flourished  the  summer 
through — 

The  jessamine  hanging  like  pearls  on  dew, 

The  fuschia  that  droops,  like  the  curls  of  a  bride — 
Bells  of  coral,  with  Syrian  purple  inside; 

They’ll  grow  more  fair  with  that  drowsy 
bum ! 

Oh,  where  is  a  hive,  for  the  bees  are  come ! 

The  sun-flower’s  golden  round  shall  yield 
Its  shining  store  for  their  harvest  field ; 

We’ll  plant  wild  thyme  with  the  April  rain. 

And  feed  them  till  then  on  the  sugar-cane. 

Welcome,  welcome,  their  drowsy  hum ! 
Ok,  where  is  a  hive,  for  the  bees  are  come  7 

L.E.L. 
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Proa  tho  Athcna«iii.'i 

A  MEDITATION.  ' 


POETRY, 


[Aug.,  1848, 


BY  JOHN  A.  HERAUD. 

The  Airs  we  breathe  are  made  of  human  sighs, — 
The  Streams  we  drink  do  spring  from  human  tears: 
We  gaze  but  on  the  Light  of  our  own  eyes, — 

And  the  Soul’s  voice  is  all  the  Spirit  hears. 

Nought  in  the  world  of  joyaiince  or  of  grief, 

Of  sin  or  triumph  or  vicissitude. 

But  from  the  Mind  o’erflows.  for  its  relief, — 

Its  house,  its  habit,  like  itself  endued. 

The  gflorious  Universe — of  suns  and  moons. 

Of  starry  systems  radiant  and  obscure — 

O  Day  and  Night!  what  are  ye  but  the  runes 
Writ  on  the  rhythmic  mi ud’s  entablature  1 

Were  it  not  so,  T  were  indeed  alone. 

Unclad,  unroofed  a  solitary  thing; 

I  make  the  sympathy  that  heeds  my  moan. 

And  Nature  travails  with  my  suffering. 

Hence,  deeply  thank  I  that  Poetic  Soul 
Which  will  not  leave  me  wholly  desolate, — 

But  writes  for  me  the  Heavens  like  a  scroll 
Where  I  may  read  the  story  of  my  fate : 

And  now,  though  in  the  wilderness  I  stray. 

Finds  me  companions  in  the  sands  I  tread, — 

And  though  far  wandered  from  my  friends  away. 
Renews,  or  substitutes,  the  Lost,  the  Dead. 

Yet  still  I  yearn  for  what  is  less  a  dream, — 

I  would  embrace  another  Soul  than  mine; 

I  would  that  Truth  should  be,  not  only  seem. 
Substantial  Truth — or  human  or  divine ! 


From  the  Metropolitan. 

SONG  OF  THE  BRIDEGROOM. 

BY  MRS.  ABDY. 

Trr  bridal  veil  is  on  thy  hair. 

The  wreath  is  on  thy  brow, 

Thy  vows  are  breathed — why,  dearest,  wear 
A  look  of  sadness  now  1 
Say,  dost  thou  tremble  to  remove 
From  friends  long  tried  and  known  1 
Oh  I  doubt  me  not — my  fervent  love 
Shall  far  surpass  their  own ; 

My  tender  care  shall  never  sleep. 

Still  shall  I  prove  thy  friend  and  guide ; 
One  lot  is  ours — then  wherefore  weep. 

My  loved,  my  gentle  bride  I 

Love  shall  direct  my  faithful  breast. 

Thy  wishes  to  prevent ; 

Or,  if  a  wish  be  half  expressed,  • 

To  crown  it  with  content : 

The  friendships  of  thy  early  youth  .  ' 
May  lessen  and  decline. 

But  Time,  which  weakens  others’  truth. 
Shall  only  strengthen  mine. 

Thy  future  way  is  strewed  with  flowers. 
Then  let  those  timid  tears  be  dried. 

And  smiles  succeed  the  April  showers — 

'  My  loved,  my  gentle  bride ! 


From  the  MetropotiUn. 

^THE  ALMS-HOUSE  CHAPLAIN. 

BY  MRS.  ABDY. 

Oh  !  doth  it  not  soothe  the  worn  mind  to  depart 
From  traffic’s  rude  clamor,  from  Mammon’s  vast 
mart, — 

To  pass  from  the  city,  its  tumult  and  din, 

And  linger  this  spot  of  soft  quiet  within  i 
The  spirit  grows  weary  and  sad,  to  abide 
In  the  stirring  excitement  of  life’s  rapid  tide. 

And  feels  those  enjoyments  the  purest  and  liest. 
Connected  with  scenes  of  retirement  and  rest. 

Yes,  here  to  our  view  are  the  dwellings  displayed. 
Provided  by  kindly  and  liberal  aid. 

The  troubles  to  lighten,  the  cares  to  assuage. 

That  cast  a  dim  gloom  over  the  season  of  age; 

Their  inmates,  removed  from  the  world’s  busy  strife. 
Here,  pass  in  calm  leisure  the  evening  of  life; 

And  feel,  that  as  hope’s  early  vision  declines, 

The  hope  of  the  future  more  cloudlessly  shines. 

And  here  d  •  ells  the  pastor,  whose  wisdom  imparts 
The  gospel  of  truth  and  of  grace  to  their  hearts ; 

A  privilege  holy  and  precious  is  theirs, 

Po.ssegsing  his  counsels,  his  presence,  his  prayers ; 
He  leads  them  that  knowledge  of  God  to  attain. 

To  which  man’s  highest  knowledge  is  worthless 
and  vain. 

And  wins  them  to  dwell  on  a  kingdom  above. 

With  the  fervor  of  fkith,  and  the  kindness  of  love. 


THE  MAIDEN  FROM  AFAR. 

^  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  SCHILLER. 

When  the  lark  had  trilled  his  blithest  lay 
To  hail  the  springtime  of  the  year. 

In  a  green  valley  far  away 

A  beauteous  maiden  did  appear. 

That  lonely  vale  saw  not  her  birth. 

None  knew  from  whence  she  wandered  there — 

So  bright,  she  did  not  seem  of  earth — 

Sc  fleet,  her  footsteps  died  in  air. 

Her  presence  shed  a  happy  hue 
Of  sunshine  over  every  heart. 

But  something  in  her  beauty  drew 
From  her  familiar  looks  a  part. 

She  brought  wild  flowers  of  radiance  bright, 

Fresh  with  dews,  by  breezes  fanned ; 

Fruits  that  had  ripened  in  the  light 
Of  some  more  genial,  sunny  land. 

These  treasures  of  an  unknown  shore 

She  gave — the  fruits,  the  flowers,  to  some — 

To  youth,  to  age — each  of  them  bore 
His  faery  blessing  back  to  home. 

Thus  every  guest  was  welcomed  by 
This  miiden,  wiih  a  peerless  gem; 

But  when  a  loving  pair  drew  nigh 

Her  choicest  gilts  were  showered  on  them 


A  Conversation  about  Gorilla.— The  cor-  Her  renown  rapidly  spread  throughout  Italy  ;  and 
respondent  of  the  Athenaeum,  in  describing  a  con-  we  find  her  visiting  Boh^na,  Modena,  Parma,  and 
versation  with  the  venerable  Prof.  Rossini,  of  the  Venice,— and  every  w. ere  reaping  fresh  laurels  aiftl 
University  of  Pisa,  thus  notices  this  celebrated  cha-  praises  from  princes  and  potentates  of  all  sorts, 
ract^r:  Of  the  worthy  Signor  Fernandez  w’e  hear  nothing 

Alter  a  little  chat  about  the  great  dramatist,  Al-  whatever  the  while.  It  is  to  be  supposed  tl  at,  like  a 
firere,  we  fell  to  talking  about  Byron’s  sejimr  at  Pisa,  good  bird,  he  stayed  al  home  to  keep  the  nest  warm. 
The  professor  knew  him  well,  and  seemed  to  have  in  1765,  his  gifted  spouse  went  to  Inspruck,  at  the  in- 
seen  a  good  deal  of  him.  He  recounted  at  length  vitaiion  of  Maria  Theresa,  “  per  cantare  le  nozze  di 
the  story  of  the  assassination  which  led  to  Byron’s  Maria  Luiguia  di  Borbone”  with  Pietro  Leopoldo. 
being  obliged  to  quit  Pisa,  and  which  has  been  so  On  her  return  from  Germany,  loaded  with  honors  and 
often  and  so  differently  related.  His  impression  is  presents  of  all  sorts,  she  was  made  “  reale  poetesse” 
— and  it  seems  clear  enough — that  Byron  did  not  {a.  royal  i.e.  not  a  rtof ,  t^tess,  gentle  reader),  with 
deserve  the  least  blame  in  the  matter.  The  deed  a  pension  from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
arose  from  the  misjudging  zeal  of  an  Italian  ser-  In  1775,  we  find  her  once  more  at  Rome, — where 
vant,  who  thought  that  his  master  would  of  course  be  she  became  at  once  the  passion  of  the  “Arcadi.” 
well  pleased  to  have  an  insult  so  avenged.  These  gentle  shepherds  named  her  one  of  their 

“  Your  recollections  of  that  peried  must  include  “  pastorelle,”  and  gave  her  the  Arcadian  name  of 
Shelley  also,”  said  I.  Gorilla  Olympica, — by  which  she  was  ever  alter 

“ Sicuro !”  answered  the  Profess4»r  briskly,  “  mi  known.  “This  honor,”  says  the  historian,  “ she, 
deve  ancora  venti  paolis.”  He  then  explained  that  merited  by  two  accatiemie,  in  which  she  treated 
this  debt  of  twenty  pauls,  or  about  nine  shillings,  twelve  subjects  in  various  ancient  metres  with  ex- 
had  been  contracted  by  Shelley  one  day,  as  he  was  quisite  poetical  beauty,  profound  learning,  and  such 
walking,  asking  him  for  that  sum  to  give  away,  rapidity  that  Nan! ini  the  professor,  who  accompa- 
and  that  it  had  afterwards  escaped  his  memory,  nied  her  on  the  violin,  was  notable  to  keep  up  with 
He  went  on  to  remark  that  Shelley  “  had  no  beard,  her,” — con  tanta  relocitd  che  dicono nan  averla  potutA 
and  a  voice  like  a  woman.”  He  said  that  every  seguHare  il  ^fardmi,  profe$sore  di  riolini,  eke  con 
body  loved  him.  qucUo  stmmento  /’  a^ampagnara.  In  the  following 

From  Byron,  Shelley,  and  “  Tre-la-ouni,”  their  year  she  was  crowned  at  the  Capitol,  on  the  31st  of 
riding  parties  and  their  escapades,  the  conversation,  August,  1776,  alter  a  fresh  exhibition  of  improvi- 
jumping  a  huge  gulf  of  years,  persons  and  associa-  saiivn*' fu  Unit  Jilostifici  e  teolcgici.^  This  was  the 
tions,  lighted  on  the  once  celebrated  Gorilla; —  culminating  point  of  her  glory.  Cardinals,  princes, 
whose  story,  curiously  characteristic  as  it  is  of  Ital-  and  prelates  vied  in  feting  her  ;  poets  from  all  parts 
ian  manners  and  society  some  sixty  years  since,  I  of  Italy  poured  in  their  tribute  of  incense — “  MiUe 
should  perhaps  have  deemed  hanlly  worthy  of  oc-  poeti  conconero  a  cantorne  arcadictmente  le  lodV 
copying  your  space  were  it  not  that  it  seems  highly  But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  glory,  as  is  usually  the 
probable  that  she  was  the  prototype  of  De  Stael’s  case,  it  began  to  appiear  to  some  that  the  Roman 
Corinue, — or  at  least  that  she  suggested  to  the  Swiss  world  were  disproportionately  lavish  of  applause  to 
authoress  such  a  character  as  illustrativ'e  of  Italian  a  lady  who  had  alter  all  but  made  some  tolerably 
life  and  .society.  melodious  verses. — such  as  hundreds  of  others 

Gorilla  died  at  sixty,  in  the  year  1800.  She  must  could  make  in  any  desired,  or  rather  undesired, 
therefore  have  been  an  old  w'oman,  near  the  end  of  quantity.  This  tone  once  taken,  the  revulsion  is 
her  brilliant  career,  when  Ros.sini  knew  her  among  generally  violent.  The  ridicule  of  the  thing  was 
the  frequenters  of  La  Febroni’s  saloon,  her  real  felt, — and  poor  Gorilla  (tell  it  not  in  Arcady)  was 
name  was  Maddalena  Morelli, — and  by  marriage  laughed  al.  Old  Pasquin  took  up  the  cudgels, 
with  a  Sraniard  in  the  employment  of.ihe  govern-  lampoons  rained  fast  and  thick,  and  Gorilla  left 
ment  at  Naples,  Maddalena  Fernandez.  She  was  Rome, — in  no  want,  however,  of  an  honored  asylunar 
bom  at  Pistoja,  of  parents  in  humble  circumstances ;  For  Paul  the  First  and  Catherine  the  second  of  Rus- 
and  was  adoptekl  for  the  sake  of  her  beauty  and  pre-  sia  invited  and  pensioned  her.  Joseph  the  second  of 
cocious  talents  by  the  Princess  Golumbrano,  who  Austria  invited  her  to  his  capital.  But  she  prefer- 
look  her  to  Naples,  wher*  she  married.  Her  viva-  red  Florence ;  where  she  seems  to  have  passinJ  the 
city,  beauty  and  talents,  especially  that  for  improvi-  remainder  of  her  Hie,  admired,  honored,  and  belov- 
sation,  made  her  at  once  “  the  rage”  at  Naples.  ed,  in  the  enjoyment  of  aesthetic  eau  sucree  (an  Italian 
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Countessa  would  in  those  days  as  soon  have 
thought  of  giving  her  guests  rhubarb  as  tea),  and  in 
the  couiteous  interchange  of  those  Arcadian  lauda¬ 
tions  and  literary  insipidities  vt'hich  were  so  much 
then  in  vogue. 

Have  I  taken  up  too  much  of  your  space  with 
poor  Gorilla  1  She  is  a  characteristic  excerpst  from 
a  social  system  which  existed  and  can  never  exist 
again,— and,  as  such,  is  as  worthy  perhaps  of  being 
prc'jerved  in  your  amber  as  any  other  fly. 

SupposKD  Relic  op  the  Great  Plague  op  Lon¬ 
don. — On  Saturday  last,  during  the  progress  of  an 
excavaMon  in  Union-street,  Southwark,  between 
Higii  street  and  Redcross  street,  for  the  formation  of 
a  main  sewer,  about  three  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  roadway  the  woikmen  came  upon  a  compact 
mjas  of  human  skeletons,  all  lying  in  perfect  regu¬ 
larity  and  entirely  free  Irom  any  admixture  of  the 
surrounding  earth,  or  remains  of  coffins;  and  these 
skeletons  where  piled  one  on  the  other  to  the  depth 
of  ten  feet,  covering  an  area  of  260  square  feet. 
The  workmen  cut  their  way  with  picka.xe  and 
shovel  through  this  stratum  of  the  last  ve.eiiges  of 
humanity,  and  upwards  of  three  or  four  cartloads  of 
bones  were  thrown  into  the  public  thoroughfares. 
This  desecration  of  the  dead  caused  observation,  and 
the  assi-^iance  of  the  police  had  to  be  obtained  to 
protect  the  remains,  some  persons  frotn  the  Mint 
having  endeavored  to  sell  the  bones  at  the  marine- 
store  snops.  At  a  late  h  tiir  on  Saturday  the  paro¬ 
chial  oificers  of  St.  Savior’s,  Southwark,  caused  the 
remains  that  had  been  dug  up  o  be  removed  to  the 
parish  churchyard  for  interment,  and  on  Sunday 
the  excavation  was  covered  over,  to  screen  it  frotn 
public  view.  Considerable  excitement  prevails  from 
fear  of  contagion,  it  having  been  ascertained  that 
thissp  .1  was  used  to  bury  the  dead  during  the  great 
plug  te  in  London.  On  Sunday  night  several  cart¬ 
loads  were  piled  up  in  Union-street,  and  still  more 
remain  to  be  dug  up.  It  is  calculated  that  at  the 
very  least  there  ate  the  remains  of  frotn  500  to  GOO 
persons.  —  Brdannia. 

Mr.  Lane’s  Arabic  Lexicon. — It  is  well  known 
to  Orientfil  scholars  that  no  gortd  Arabic  Lexicon 
exists;  and  perhaps  none  but  men  of  learning  can 
fully  undei  'tand  how  important  it  is  to  the  world 
tital  it  sh  luld  have  a  good  Arabic  I^exicon  ;  but  it 
is  evident  enoiigti  to  ordinary  pe^tple  that  it  is  of 
conseqiienee  to  our  knowledge  of  history  and  an¬ 
cient  literature  to  have  as  good  a  key  as  can  be 
found  in  the  treasures  of  Arabic  literature.  There 
are,  in  the  Mvjmj  tes  oi’  C.iiro,  materials  essential 
to  me  lormatimi  of  a  perlect  Lexicon  which  can  be 
had  nowhere  els»* ;  thes*'  are  cimnblingloj 

pieces  so  I'a^t  that,  ii  not  used  now,  they  will  be  lost  j 
lot  ever;  and  Mr.  Line  is  the  (>nly  coinpetetit  man  I 
who  b.i.s  access  loihe-^  materials  He  saw  the  im- 1 
popance  i»l  iheobj  :ct,  f  It  the  pressure  ot  time,  knew  i 
that  he  wa.s  the  man  for  the  wo  k,  and  therefore  j 
devoted  hi  n^lf  to  it,  in  a  gene.ous  negligence  of 
his  person  ii  int 'rests.  He  gave  up  a  go.xl  literary 
im  oiue  in  Loudon,  the  comfortsof  an  Lnglish  home, 
an  I  the  society  of  family  and  friends,  and  went  to 
live  at  Cairo,  wot  king,  to  the  injury  of  his  health, 
at  an  unromunerative  lalnir  which  he  well  knew 
the  world  would  be  slow  to  appreciate.  Ami  there 
he  toils,  day  by  dav,  with  his  sheikh,  ptjring  over 
the  «dd  MSS  ,  which  can  scarcely  Iw  touched  with¬ 
out  falling  to  pieces.  And  there  he  must  toil  lor  two 
yea  s  irioie,  till  his  a  »ik  is  finished.  And  wnal 
Ketl !  Ujw  will  our  Universities,  and  thi  Govein- 
meni,  aud  the  India  Company,  show  that  they  un¬ 


derstand  the  boon  which  Mr.  Lane  has  conferred 
upon  theml  The  common  notion  of  welcoming  a 
book  Is,  taking  a  single  copy ;  or  five,  or  ten  copies. 
Is  this  what  w'ill  be  done  in  the  case  of  this  rare  book, 
which  it  is  certain  the  j»ublic  will  never  buy  7  One 
of  the  European  powers  understands  the  matter  bet¬ 
ter  than  this ;  understands  too  that  tokens  of  appre¬ 
ciation  should  be  given  so  timely  as  that  they  may 
cheer  the  toils  of  the  lalxtrer,  and  assure  him  that  he 
is  not  working  in  vain.  The  king  of  Prussia  has 
been  first,  as  usual,  to  give  encouragement.  Since 
my  return  I  hear  he  has  sent  a  commissioner  to 
Eg3mt,  by  way  of  London,  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  establishment  and  diffusion  of  the  work.  I 
rejoice  at  this;  but  I  feel  some  shame  that  a  foreign 
government  should  first  have  the  honor — after  the 
Duke  of  iNorthumberland — of  welcoming  and  foster¬ 
ing  the  work  of  an  English  scholar. — Miss  Marti- 
neau’s  Eastern  Life. 

Mr.  Emerson’s  Lecture. — Mr.  Emerson,  the 
lecturer  from  Massachusetts,  is  delivering  a  course 
of  three  lectures  at  Exeter  Hall,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  to  go  in  aid  of  the  early-closing  move¬ 
ment.  This  is  a  movement  peculiarly  marked  with 
the  character  of  the  times, — one  oi  whose  grand 
distinctions  it  is  to  have  at  length  recognized  the 
general  and  unprerogatived  man  as  something  more 
than  a  mere  machine  out  of  which  it  is  social  eco¬ 
nomy  to  get  all  possible  working  power.  It  is  a 
truth  which  evaded  the  “  wisdor:i'’  of  many  worthy 
men  among  “our  ancestors,”  now — to  the  world’s 
great  gain ;  gone  to  their  graves,  that  behind  the  coun¬ 
ter  and  in  the  workshop  throbbed  human  hearts,  and 
that  the  men  who  measure  tape  and  weigh  sugar  and 
ply  the  need'ehad  intellects ;  not  to  speak  it  profanely 
— as  worthy  of  cultivation  as  their  owm.  As  for  the 
good  of  the  world,  so  is  it  for  their  own,  that  these 
excellent  persons  have  taken  refuge  from  the  doc- 
li  ines  now  walking  the  earth  in  the  .shadow  of  their 
immemorial  escutcheons ;  for,  what  they  would  have 
done  abroad  in  a  world  ot  reading  .shopmen  and 
ti^ecnanic.s — of  toil,  like  “  leisure,”  taking  its  plea¬ 
sure  “in  trim  gardens,”  &c.,  we  know  not.  The 
<langerous  doctrine  that  mind  is  ?ie/  the  incident  of 
rank  would  have  greatly  troubled  their  digestion. 
The  lights  of  these  revolutionary  times  would  have 
been  lu*  strong  for  their  vision.  I’o  the  honor  of 
that  class  of  believers,  however, — who  have  left  here 
and  there  a  single  survivor  to  represent  them  at  the 
court  of  the  ‘  coming  man”  and  haunt  the  new  era 
like  an  auachronism — it  should  be  recorded  that 
they  bore  their  taculties  meekly;  exercising  their 
prerogative  of  thim^hl  as  little  as  might  be,  and  not 
much  intruding  the  wisdom  which,  like  their  old 
parchments,  grew  musty  for  waul  of  air.  But  the 
•lay  of  inonojKilies  is  jxissing  away.  The  franchise 
of  thought  is  made  univ’ersal : — and  the  Early-clos¬ 
ing  As>ocialion  purposes  to  help  the  busy  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  metropolis  to  the  means  of  e.xercising  it. 
For  their  objects  Mr.  Emerson  lectured  on  “Naj^ 
Icon  ;”  and  will  lecture  on  Wednesday  next  on  “  Do- 
ine.siic  Life,”  and  on  .Saturday  on  “  Siiakspeare,” — 
a  daring  thinker  even  in  me  day  of  privilege. — 
Alheyuruvi. 

Testimonial  ro  Thom. — The  fund  subscribing 
for  the  destfiuie  family  of  the  poet  Thom  amounts 
now,  we  are  glad  to  see,  to  a  sum  oi'  *200/. — includ¬ 
ing  a  donation  of  *20/.  from  the  Literary  Fund,  in 
London,  the  Caledonian  Society  have  formed  a 
committee  in  its  aid; — and  it  is  hoped  to  carry  the 
subscription  at  least  to  the  amount  of  300/. 
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Dreams  and  ANiEsTnKTic  Agents.— In  a  very  ex- 1  with  the  donor,  and  a  new  call  has  been  made  for 
cellent  lecture  on  ’‘Sleep  and  its  A.'«snciated  Pheno-  21st  December,  1849,  in  the  hope  that  then  the  prizes 
mena,”  delivered  by  Mr.  James  Hibbeid,  at  the  may  be  awarded.  The  new  proposals  are a  [>rize 
Finsbury  Literary  institute,  he  said: — I’lie  brain  ol' 2  500  francs  for  each  of  the  lollowing  lour  works 
does  not  act  as  a  whole,  but  particular  part-s  are  em-  — introiluctions  to  the  Study  of  Physics ;  of  L  hemis- 
ployed  in  particular  manifestations.  So,  if  we  con- '  try ;  of  Mechanics;  and  of  Astronomy.  They  are 
sider  that  portion  of  the  brain  which  is  employed  by;  to  be  in  the  form  of  elementary  lreali.ses;  are  to 
the  mind  in  a  particular  class  of  mental  operations '  make  known,  abtidged,  ilie  history  and  philosophy 
— that,  lor  instance,  which  is  employed  in  the  cun-  of  the  sciences,  and  the  methods  adopted  loairive  at 
ceptum  of  the  marvellous,  or,  in  phrenological  Ian-  the  conclusions  they  set  for.li;  and  are  to  serve  for 
guage,  the  organ  of  wonder — to  be  thrown  into  a  the  instruction  of  the  ma.sses,  and  to  prepare  lor  a 
disturbed  state  during  sleep,  while  every  other  part  deeper  study  of  the  Sciences.  The  woi  ks  sent  in  for 
of  the  brain  remained  quiescent,  then  wonder  would  compciiiion  must  tie  unpublished,  and  legibly  wiit- 
manifest  itself  without  reasoning  powers  to  control  j  ten  in  Italian  or  French.  The  contest  isopen  to  the 
it.  May  it  not  be  so  w’hen  we  behold  phantoms  of  Savans  of  all  countries.” — L,U.  Gaz. 
every  form  and  variety  of  dimensions,  and  picture  I 

fortii  in  the  apparent  substance  of  vivid  reality,  j  Royalty  in  Trouble.— There  must  be  some 
scenes  of  the  utmost  absurdity.  But  it  the  organs  common  cause  for  the  striking  fact  that  so  many 
of  judgment  and  reason  become  also  disturbed,  the  members  of  the  royal  clas.ses  are  out  ot  woik  just 
dream  assumes  a  more  consistent  character.  And  now.  To  say  nothing  of  branches  that  have  been 
if  it  take  place  to  an  extent  suflicient  to  throw  the  set  aside,  like  the  legitimate  branches  of  Spain  and 
brain  as  a  icAofc  into  a  state  of  disturbance,  sleeping 'Portugal,  or  of  those  individuals  wlv>  have  been 
would  cease,  and  walking  would  result.  Alter  disgraced  by  the  reigning  sovereign,  like  Don  En- 
hayiug  brought  forward  many  highly  important  and  rique  of  Spain  or  the  Prince  ol  Capua,  llieie  are 
original  views  in  regard  to  the  philosophy  ot  dream-  several  reigning  sovereigns  and  heiis-presnmpiive 
ing,  the  lectur  r  said  a  few  words  on  a  topic  of  in-  mote  or  le.-s  in  the  slate  ot  having  been  diseb;  iged, 
terest  at  the  present  moment;  he  alluded  to  the  use. —Louis  Philippeof  France  and  all  hisheiis.  Fvrdi- 
of  antestnetic  agents  in  producing  sleep;  the  sleep '  uand  of  Sicily,  the  Dukes  of  Modena  and  Parma, 
produced  in  this  manner  was  morbid,  and  must  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  William  of  Prussia,  the  lugn- 
nenessity  prove  injurious.  The  lecturer  exhibited '  ing  Duke  of  Schleswig,  and  now  Ferdiiii  nd  of 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  various  agents  em- '  Austria;  besides  various  ministers  who  weie  the 
ployed  to  destroy  pain,  from  the  experiments  of .  Achaieses  of  these  princes.  It  is  .sironglv  to  k*  siis- 
Davy  on  nitrous  oxide,  to  the  modern  use  of  ether  pecied  that  so  many  princes  and  ministers  cannot 
and  chloroform;  he  performed  some  experiments  to  <  have  been  turned  out  ot  place  without  some  areat 
illustrate  the  mode  of  action  ol  these  agents,  and  overriding  error.  Possibly  u  was  that  tbc’  acuially 
denounced  them  all  as  a  futile  effort  on  the  part  of  did  not  understand  their  business— the  bu>irie>s  of 
man  to  thwart  the  operations  of  nature ;  he  showed  royalty  in  the  nineteenth  wx\\\x\y.— Spectator. 
that  the  chemical  changes  induced  in  the  blood  were 

ol  the  must  alarming  and  destructive  character;  he  '  Generosity  of  Authors. — The  sight  of  a  learned 
Would  treat  the  subject  Inddly  and  decisively  by  an  ^ani  made  even  the  Satirist  Hoileau  .-o  un- 

appeal  of  lads.  W  hen  human  lite  or  suffering  was  easy,  that  he  ci»uld  not  forbear  lending  hint  luonev. 
the  subject  for  consideration,  we  should  lay  aside  The  pi udenlly  economical  Addison  for  some  time 
prejudice,  and  seek  lor  truth  w’lihout  bias,  in  ihisi  ircely  opened  his  purse  to  remove  the  diflicuit:es  of 
case  the  sense  ol  pain  ceases,  because  the  organs  ol  Iriend  tsteelc,  produced  by  foolish  extr.  v«ig;-rce. 
sensation  are  paralyzed.  There  does  not  seem  to  exist  the  .slightest  coiiliima- 


Sai.e  of  Lons  Philippe’s  Whines, — On  Friday  ^1^**  story  ol  Addi.Hin  having  put  ;.u  cm  cu- 

June  IG,  commenced,  at  the  Palais  Royal,  the  bteeles  house  to  lecover  a  sum  1 1  lu  iiey 

of  some  of  me  wines,  in  wood,  of  the  ex-King  LouisI  he  owed  hi  in.  In  a  Iclur  to  liis  w  ih.,  iiwn 

Philippe.  There  were  aUnit  700  hogsheads  includ-'  VI  mentions  ihat  he  lu  s  ' 

ing  nearly  Kh)  of  Beaugency,  IGO  of  Macon,  50  of  Addison  llie  whole  one  ihou'^ind  poiiiiils ;  and 
Beaune,  and  nearly  400or  Bordeaux,  (cJlarei,)  ol  sc-  period  he  says,  Mr.  Addison  s  luoeey  you 

cond  quality,  with  tight  or  ten  hogsheads  of  ISillery,  I  ^  -muirow  D(x»n.  It  is  reiatet.  ol  Dold- 

Lunel,  &c.  The  prices 'vere low,  though  the  wines  ^milh,  whi^  heart  adored  humanity,  that  l.c  en- 
wei*e  excellent  in  quality,  being  principallv  of  the  I  ,^*^  *'^*  incrcas- 

line  vintage  of  I81G.  T lie  sale  is  expected  to  pro-  eJ,.and  that  his  chanty  exiendcti  even  L.  i.is  -ast 
duce  I00,000fr.  (£1,000,)  hn»  it  will  not  bcuefii  lhe.o”V*^‘*'  D^ce  having  viMied  a  pool  womac,  wluise 
estate  nor  injuriously  affect  the  ex-Kin?,  lor  it  is  ^‘•^‘I'^t.’ss  he  plainly  p-*iceived  was  can‘f,i  iw  jm 

said  that  none  of  it  was  paid  for,  and  that  the  grow- .  H 

ers  from  whom  it  was  purchased  for  him  have,  by  a  guineas,  bearing  the  in>cripiion,  ”  I«»  be  t.iken 
short  law  process,  impoundeil  the  proceeds  and  will  3^  occasion  may  leqiiirc.  He  was  freqi  ei.l  \  i  e- 
Tcceive  them.  A  similar  olrsei  vation  is  said  to  ap-  ‘'X  impMers,  w  ho  worked  upon  his  g.-i.cM.us 

plv  to  many  other  articles  of  property  found  in  the  sympathies  with  lahncaieil  tales  ui  the  int«-i  !.  inent- 
palaces,  and  transferred  for  the  moment  to  the  credit  mislortunes;  but  no  leelmg  mind  will  lUiishly 
of  the  Republic.  The  debts  of  tne  ex-monarch  are  <^^Dsure  him  for  his  unsuspeciing  cntiuiu.  ond 
reported  to  amount  to  an  immense  sum,  and  are  due  humanity.  In  his  unbounded  philan- 

lo every  imaginable  class  of  contractors.  It  is  said  mropy  he  exclaims 

tJiat  all  the  bottled  wines  were  sent  to  the  hospitals.  •«  YsI  oft  a  sigh  prevails,  and  sorrow’s  fall. 


Literary  Prizes. — “  The  donation  of  10,000 
fiancs,  by  M.  rillct-Will,  in  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Turin,  for  four  prizes  for  scieniilic 
works,  not  having  bwn  distribuieii,  neither  of  the 
w’orks  sent  in  meriting  a  prize,  the  primitive  condi¬ 
tions  have  been  moditied  by  the  Acadamy,  in  concert  j 


To  see  the  hoard  ol  human  bliss  sii  sin:ill ; 

And  uit  1  wish,  ainid.st  the  scene,  to  liiid 
Some  spot  to  real  in  ppincss  consign  d  ; 

^Vhere  my  worn  soul,  each  w’anLer.n"  hope  at  rest, 
May  gather  blis.s  to  see  iny  lelluw  s  blest.’ 

Gray,  in  one  of  his  letters,  written  in  17GI,  say.s  that 
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Mr.  Benjamin  Stillingfle«t,  the  writer  on  natural '  tion  ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  wrote  a  draft,  which 
history  and  agriculture,  “lives  in  a  garret  in  the ' he  folded  up  and  presented  to  her  as  his  subscrip- 
winier,  that  he  may  support  some  near  relations  who  tion.  She  did  not  of  course  look  at  the  paper  while 
depend  upon  him.  He  isalways  employed,  always ,  in  his  presence,  as  his  conversation  was  loo  delight- 
cheerful,  and  is  an  honest  worthy  man.”  Voltaire  ful  to  be  relinquished  for  a  moment;  but  on  her 
was  ever  happy  to  assist  persons  in  distress,  especi-  leaving  him,  she  inspected  it,  when  to  her  joy  she 
ally  >oung  persons  of  talent  struggling  with  ditii-  found  it  was  adrafton  his  banker  for  fifty  pounds, 
culty.  The  granddaughter  of  the  great  dramatic  Roscoe  humanely  devoted  the  profits  of  his  amus- 
poet  Peter  Corneille,  being  destitute  of  money  and  ing  “  Memoir  of  Richard  Roberts”  to  the  use  of  that 
friends,  attracted  the  sympathy  ol  Voltaire,  who  sup- •  singular,  helpless,  and  half-witted  person,  well 
ptirled  her  for  three  years;  and  having  by  that  time  known  in  Liverpool  from  the  extraordinary  number 
finished  her  education,  be  married  her  to  a  gentle-  of  languages  which  he  could  read,  self-taught.  After 
man.  Voltaire  not  only  gave  her  a  raarriage-por- '  the  publication  of  Roscoe’s  work,  the  poor,  and,  till 
tion,  but  he  wrote,  and  published  by  subscription,  for  then,  dirtily-clad  linguist,  might  be  seen  properly 
her  benefit,  a  commentary  on  ihe  works  of  her  cele-  clothed,  with  his  portable  library  stuffed,  as  in  former 
brated  grandfather,  whereby  she  obtained  in  a  short  times,  between  his  shirt  and  his  skin,  for  he  still  dis- 
time  fifty  thousand  livres.  The  king  of  France  sub-  dained  a  fixed  abode, 
scribed  eight  thousand  livres,  and  some  foreign 

princes  followed  his  example  :  the  Duke  de  Choi-  Early  ENCYCLOPA^ntAS. — The  difficulties  which, 
seul,  the  Duchess  de  Grammont,  and  Madame  de  before  the  invention  of  printing,  the  expense  of  copy- 
Pompadour,  subscribed  considerable  sums.  M.  De  ^  ists  opposed  to  the  assemblage  of  many  separate 
la  Barde,  the  king’s  banker,  took  several  copies,  and  manuscripts,  produced  in  the  middle  ages,  when 
greatly  increased  the  sale  of  the  work  by  his  ?eal  after  the  thirteenth  century  the  circle  of  ideas  be- 
in  promoting  the  benevolent  intentions  of  Voltaire,  gan  to  enlarge,  a  great  predilection  for  encyclopaedic 
To  an  unfortunate  bookseller  at  Colmar,  whose  af-  works.  The^e  works  are  deserving  of  pa.'-iicular 
fairs  were  much  deranged,  Voltaire  made  a  present  attention  in  this  place,  because  they  led  to  the  gene- 
of  his  “  Annals  of  the  Empire,”  and  also  lent  five  ralization  of  views.  There  appeared  in  succession, 
thousand  livres.  Two  brothers,  respectable  citizens  one  work  being  in  great  measure  founded  on  its 
of  Geneva,  having  invited  him  to  print  his  produc-  predecessor,  the  twenty  btmks  De  Rerum  Natura  of 
tions  there,  he  complied,  and  made  a  present  of  his  Thomas  Cantipratensis,  Professor  of  Louvaine  in 
works  to  them  in  the  same  handsome  manner  as  he  12.30;  the  Mirror  of  Nature  f  Speculum  Naturale) 
had  done  to  the  bookseller  at  Colmar.  i  which  Vincent  of  Beauvais  (Bellovacensis)  wrote 

Shenstone  was  one  day  walking  through  his  ro-  j  for  St.  Lewis  and  his  consort  Margaret  of  Provence 
maniic  retreat,  in  company  with  his  Delia  (Miss  in  I2.')0;  •he“BookofNature”ofConradofMey- 
Wilmot),  when  a  rather  unpleasant  intruder  rushed  genberg,  a  priest  at  Regensburg  in  1349;  and  the 
out  of  a  thicket,  and  presenting  a  pistol  to  bis  breast,  “  Picture  of  the  World”(lmago  Mundi)  of  Cardinal 
demanded  his  money.  Delia  fainted,  while  Sben-  Petrus  de  Alliaco,  Bishop  of  Cambray,  in  1410. 
stone  quietly  surrendered  his  purse,  anxious  to  see  These  encyclopaedias  were  the  precursors  of  the 
the  back  of  the  man  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 'great  Margarita  Philosophica  of  Father  Reisch; 
robber  seized  the  money,  threw  his  pistol  into  the, the  first  eilition  of  which  appeared  in  I48t>,  and 
water,  and  immediately  decam{)ed.  Shenstone  or-  which  for  half  a  century  promoted  in  a  remarkable 
dered  his  footboy  to  put  sue  him  at  a  distance,  and  ,  manner  the  extension  of  knowledge.  We  must 
observe  whither  he  went.  In  a  short  lime  the  lad  i  here  dwell  a  little  more  particularly  on  the  Imago 
returned,  and  informed  his  master  that,  having  Mundi  of  Cardinal  Alliacus  (Pierre  d’Ailly).  I 
traced  th<!  man  to  his  home,  he  peeped  through  the  j  have  shown  elsewhere  that  this  work  was  more  in¬ 
keyhole  of  the  door,  and  saw  him  throw  the  purse  to  fluential  on  the  discovery  of  America,  than  was  the 
his  wife,  and  then  taking  up  two  of  his  poor  children,  correspondence  with  the  learned  Florentine  Tosca- 
one  on  each  knee,  he  said  to  them  he  had  ruined  his  nelli.  All  that  Columbus  knew  of  Greek  and  Ilo- 
soul  U)  keep  them  from  starving,  and  immediately  :  man  writers,  all  the  pa.ssages  of  Aristotle,  Strabo, 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Having  learned  that  he  '  and  Seneca,  on  the  nearness  of  Eastern  Asia  to  the 
was  a  laborer,  repute  1  honest  and  industrious,  but  Pillars  of  Hercules,  which,  as  his  son  Don  Fernan- 
oppressed  by  want  and  a  large  family,  Shenstone  do  tells  us,  were  what  principally  incited  his  father 
went  to  his  house,  when  the  man,  kneeling  down  at  to  the  discovery  of  Indian  lands  ('‘autoridad  de 
his  feet,  implored  mercy.  The  poet  not  only  for- J  los  escrilores  para  mover  al  Almirante  a’ de>cubrir 
gave  him,  but  provided  him  witn  employment  as  las  Indias”),  were  derived  by  the  Admiral  from  the 
long  as  he  lived.  I  writings  of  Alliacus.  Columbus  carried  these  writ- 

When  Lord  Byron  resided  in  the  Albany,  Picca-'ings  with  him  on  his  voyages;  for,  in  a  let'er  writ- 
dilly,  a  young  lady,  an  unsuccessful  poetess,  who  ten  to  the  Spanish  Monarchs  in  October,  1 19vS,  from 
was  friendless  and  invi  Ived  in  difficulties  through  ,  Hayti,  he  translates  word  for  word  a  passage  from 
the  misfortunes  of  her  family,  whose  distressed  state  ■  the  Cardinal’s  treatise  De  duantitat  Terr®  Habi- 
deeply  preyed  upon  her  mind,  resolved,  on  the  plea  tabilis,  by  w'hich  tie  had  been  profoundly  impressed, 
of  authorship,  to  introduce  herself  to  Byron,  and  so-  He  probably  did  not  know  that  Alliacus  had  on  his 
licit  his  subscription  to  her  poems.  From  a  perusal '  part  transcribed,  word  for  word  from  another  earlier 
of  his  works,  she  concluded  that  he  was  of  an  ami- j  book,  Roger  Bacon’s  Opus  Majiis.  Singular  pe- 
able  disposition,  and  much  misunderstojd  by  the  riod,  when  a  mixture  of  testimonials  from  Aristotle 
world.  His  kind  reception  of  her  fully  confirmed  and  Averroes  ( Avenryz),  Estlras  and  Seneca,  on  the 
her  opinion  ;  for,  having  simply  stated  her  motive  |Sm%ll  extent  of  the  ocean  compared  with  the  magni- 
for  coming  to  him,  he  m  the  most  delicate  manner  tude  of  continental  land,  afforded  to  monarchs  gua- 
prevented  her  from  dwelling  on  any  painful  troubles,  rant  es  for  the  saf  ’ty  and  expediency  of  costly  enter- 
by  immediately  beginning  some  general  con  versa-  prises  Humboldt's  Kosmo. 


